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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 



PART FIRST 



OF THE 



SECOND GEOLOGICAL REPORT 



OF 



KENTUCKY. 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



HIS EXCELLENCY, C. S. MOREHEAD, 

Governor of Kentucky; 

Sir : — Since the manuscript of the First Report of the Geological 
Survey of Kentucky was submitted the Geological Survey has been 
continued, both in the field and office, with unremitting diligence. 

The two Topographical Corps which the law required to be organiz- 
ed have been operating — ^the one in the east, chiefly in Greenup coun- 
ty ; the other in the west, chiefly in Hopkins county. The Western 
Corps was detailed on the Base Line in August, on which work it is 
still engaged. 

In consequence of the indisposition of the gentleman who was to 
take the direction of the Eastern Corps, in the early part of last sea- 
son, in the absence of the Topographical Assistant, when engaged in 
other parts of the State, the work in Greenup was somewhat retard- 
ed, but nevertheless it is hoped that during the present season the To- 
pographical work of that county will not only J)e completed, but the 
detailed survej^ extended across part of Carter into Lawrence. 

The Topographical Survey of Hopkins county was nearly comple- 
ted last August, when the Western Corps had to be detailed on the 
Base Liae. As that line traverses the State nearly centriilly, and is 
intended to afiford stations of departure, return, and interconnection, 
and is the main line to which all the Topographical work is to be re- 
ferred, it has not only been executed with all the accuracy which our 
means would afford, but it has been run open — i. e. cut out — so as to 
give it permanency of location easily recognizable. 
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6 INTRODUCTORY LBITER. 

My own Corps has been chiefly occupied in continuing the recon- 
noissance through the central counties of the State, defining the gen- 
eral boundaries of the formations, and unravelling their stratigraphical 
geology, making collections -for the Chemical Department and the 
State cabinet of ores, coals, rocks, fossils, clays, soils, and sub-soils, 
and testing the mineral waters, qualitatively, at their fountain head. 

The Chemical Assistant has already completed and reported on, 
since his last report, two hundred and six analyses, as follows: 
48 iron ores of the limonite variety. 
22 iron oces of the carbonate variety. 
43 soils, sub-soils, and marls. 
31 limestones. 
30 coals. 

16 mineral waters and salts. 
4 copper and zinc ores, and bitumens. 
4 sandstones. 
2 pig-iron. 
2 shales and slates. 



206 
For the convenience of the printei^ who is desirous of commencing 
the printing of the report early, in order to be able to have it com- 
pleted, as the law provides, by the time the Legislature is next in ses- 
sion, all that part of the report which is now completed, both General, 
Chemical, and Topographical, has been arranged in tire First Part of 
this report, while the reports to be subsequently completed will form 
the Second Part 



GENERAL REPORT. 



CHAPTER I. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 

GENERAL REMARKS ON SOILS. 

The citizens of Kentucky are pre-eminently an agricultural people. 
In the Eastern and Northern States the wealth, influence, and intelli- 
gence of the population are, in a great measure, concentrated in cities, 
towns, and villages. Not so in Kentucky ; the substantial patriarchal 
farmer forms by far the larger and most influential part of the Com- 
monwealth. All, therefore, that relates to the cultivation of the soil 
is of very general interest. In prosecuting the geological survey of 
the State special attention has, therefore, been devoted to the Agricul- 
tural Department of the survey, especially during the two past sefcons. 
Already upwards of one hundred and eighty soils have been collec- 
ted, upon a systematic plan, with reference not only to the subjacent 
geological formation, but also to various local modifications of soils, 
derived from the same leading formation, where a difiference or pecu- 
liarity in the lithological character of any underlying member indica- 
ted that there might be a marked character of the soils also. A large 
proportion of these soils have also been collected in sets of three or 
more from the same locality, with the following objects in view : Pla- 
cing implicit reliance on the capabilities of chemical science to indi- 
cate, by the analysis of soils, the ingredients removed by the cultiva- 
tion and harvesting of successive crops, it was hoped that by collect- 
ing samples of the virgin soil, and of the same soil from an adjacent 
old field, that not only the difierent substances asssimulated out of 
the soil could be ascertained, but also the exact proportion of these, 
so that the farmer might know precisely what must be restored to the 
land to bring it back to its original fertility. Hence, wherever a fa- 
vorable opportunity offered, the virgin soil has been collected in con- 
nection with a soil from an adjoining field where the same timber for- 

2 
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merly grew that now prevails on the site of the virgin soil selected. 
At the same time the sub-soil and under-clays were generally secured 
in order, if possible, to discover whether any or all of the materials 
required to enrich the land could be obtained from them, because, if 
so, that would present the most accessible source, and by far the cheap- 
est means of restoring the exhausted elements to the soil. 

A science which has extracted from the fixed alkalies metals lighter 
than water, that burst into flame the instant they come in contact with 
that fluid; which has reduced from clay a metal bright as silver, yet 
light as marble, that resists corrosion, that forms with copper an alloy 
having the color and brilliancy of gold; which distills from bones a 
body of the consistency of wax, so combustible that summer heat al- 
most suffices to inflame it; that prepares from kelp a body whose va- 
pors of the richest violet hues will render a silvered plato so sensi- 
tive to light that a few seconds suffice for impinging rays to paint 
their image on its surface; which compounds principles so subtile 
that a grain or two will impregnate the whole atmosphere- of an apart- 
ment with the most deadly fumes, while the compound itself hardly 
loses, any perceptible weight; which unites together the same sub- 
stances so as to form, at one time, the most active poison, at an anoth- 
er, by varying only slightly their proportions, a substance altogether 
inert. A science, I say, which has accomplished wonders like these, is 
surely capable of disclosing the mysteries of the chemistry of agri- 
culture. Indeed, it has already mastered and explained most satisfac- 
torily many of the phenomena; and, although there remains much 
still to be accomplished, it las already laid down some of the most im- 
portant principles for the guidance of the farmer, which, if rightly un- 
derstood and carried out in practice, cannot fail to be of the most es- 
sential service. ^ 

Let us here briefly review some of the best established facts in ag- 
ricultural chemistry, since, in the deductions which I am about to 
make from the investigations on Kentucky soils, I shall have frequent 
occasion to refer to them ; and, as many of my readers may have had 
no opportunity of making themselves acquainted with the recent dis- 
closures of this branch of science, it will be almost indispensable to 
precede this part of my report by the following remarks. 

All plants obtain their nourishment partly from the atmosphere and 
partly from the soil. 
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The elements which form by far the greater part of the bulk and 
weight of plants are derived, either directly or indirectly, from the at- 
mosphere, or from the carbonic acid condensed in atmospheric and 
spring water. 

The mineral constituents which plants obtain from the soil, though 
always small in proportion to those assimulated from the atmosphere 
and water, being often only fractional parts of the whole substance of 
the plants are, nevertheless, absolutely essential to their growth and 
maturity; and however important it may be that the farmer should 
aid nature in conveying to the roots of plants the atmospheric ele- 
ments, it is yet more indispensable for him to see that his soil is not 
deficient in any one of the mineral constituents demanded, because 
plants can assimulate these only through their roots ramifying in the 
soil, and have no other source whence they can be obtained, whereas, if 
time sufficient be allowed, vegetation will itself, without assistance, ap- 
propriate the others, which always floating in the air are wafted by ev- 
ery breeze to the spot where they may be required, precipitated by 
each rain or fall of snow to the ground, or attracted to the earth by 
reason of certain affinities existing between them and a few substances 
usually existing in soils. 

The most important substances derived from the atmosphere, which 
serve as nourishment for plants, are carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
Out of the carbonic acid, which is absorbed in part by the leaves and 
in part by the roots, previously condensed or dissolved in the water 
percolating the soil, the carbon is assimulated which forms more than 
one half the bulk and weight of the principal vegetable tissues and 
proximate principles, while at the same time the oxygen therewith 
combined is mostly restored to the atmosphere and there sustains the 
respiration of animals. 

Atmospheric water not only furnishes oxygen and hydrogen requir- 
ed by plants, but is the principal solvent, espe. ially when charged, as 
it always is, more or less with carbonic acid, of the various mineral 
constituents of plants, which must be carried into their organs in a 
state of solution. 

Ammonia may be generated in soils from the decay of animal and 
vegetable substances, if they contain nitrogen; but this volatile alka- 
li is chiefly condensed out of the atmosphere by rain and snow, since 
that derived from the decay of organic substances has been mostly re- 
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ceived from the same source. However, the sulphate of ammonia 
and sal-ammoniac may be regarded as mineral products. Ammonia, 
both in its free state and combined with carbonic acid, is continually 
being evolved from all decaying animal and some vegetable substances, 
but being in both these states very volatile it rises and escapes into 
the air, unless it meets in its nascent state with certain substances 
which have the power of fixing it, either by chemical affinity or absorb- 
ing it into their pores, such as humus, vegetable mould, sulphuric ac- 
id, charcoal, or muck. These will arrest the ammonia generated, 
which is otherwise dissipated into the atmosphere, to be again precipi- 
tated to the earth, as we have already said, by every shower of rain. 

This volatile alkali is one of the sources of the nitrogen of plants, 
which enters as an assential, though not most abundant element, into 
certain proximate principles of plants, viz : vegetable albumen, casein, 
fibrin, and glutin, and of all those vegetable products which are alone 
capable of producing blood and muscle. The proximate principles, 
woody fibre, sugar, starch, gum, oils, and resins constitute by far the 
most bulky parts of plants. For the production of these carbonic ac- 
id and water suffice, since they contain no nitrogen. 

Although four-fifths of our atmosphere is composed of nitrogen, most 
vegetable physiologists contend that vegetation has little or no power 
to appropriate this nitrogen directly fi-om the air. During thunder- 
Btorms the electric discharges may produce nitric acid by the union of 
one equivalent of the nitrogen of the air with five equivalents of its 
oxygen, but a renewal of these discharges may again decompose it. 
Some writers on agricultural chemistry believe that nitric acid produc- 
ed in this way contributes a considerable amount of the nitrogen as- 
simulated by plants ; there are others, however, who, although admit- 
ting nitric acid, to a certain extent, as a source of nitrogen in agricul- 
tural processes, yet contend that that nitric acid is chiefly derived from 
the oxidation of the nitrogen in ammonia, generated by the decty of 
plants in the presence of fixed alkalies or alkaline earths. Still it ap- 
pears more than probable that primeval vegetation may have derived 
its nitrogen directly by absorption Irom the air, more especially since 
M. Ville's experiments go to prove that plants do absorb notable 
quantities of nitrogen — far more than can be accounted for either by 
the floating ammonia or nitric acid ; besides, the principal present 
9011106 of atmospherio ammonia^ ikom the deoompositiou of vegeteblo 
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aod animal matter, could not have supplied the volatile alkali before 
the existence of vegetables, whence all animal life derives its nourish- 
ment either directly or indirectly. This much, however, is certain, 
the great mass of vegetation receives its supply of nitrogen independ- 
ent of manure. This is true even of domestic plants. The proof is 
found in the fact that various crops may be grown on soils, while the 
nitrogen of that soil may even be on the increase. Again: we know 
that though millions of hides of buffalo and cattle feeding on the prai- 
ries and pampas, secured for the use of man, remove many tons 
of nitrogen, the productiveness of these native pastures is not im- 
paired, as f tr as the nitrogen and organic elements of vegetation are 
concerned. The cereals would undoubtedly disappear from Northern 
Europe if not fostered by cultivation; but it has been satisfactorily 
shown that this is not owing to any deficiency of nitrogen or the or- 
ganic elements of plants, but from the exhaustion of the mineral con- 
stituents of the soil. 

The mineral food of plants, derived mostly or altogether from the 
soil, are phosporic acid, sulphuric acid, potash, soda, lime,- magnesia, 
oxide of iron, chlorine,''^ silica, and sometimes a little oxide of manga- 
nese. These do and must exist in all fertile soils, though in most ca- 
ses, (with the exception of silica and oxide of iron,) in proportions 
less than one per cent. 

There are certain chemical facts in relation to these two classes of 
vegetable food which deserve to be deeply impressed on the mind of 
the (isurmer, the misapprehension of which has greatly retarded the pro- 
gress of agriculture: plants cannot assimulate the one without the 
other, for the weight of the crop will always be in proportion to the o^ 
mospheric and mineral food combined, and not to any one of them sep- 
arately, since no plant can come to perfection unless it contains the 
due proportion of each, as indicated by the chemical analysis of both 
the volatile and fixed constituents. 

If the ammonia, nitrates, or nitrogenized principle is supplied in 
sufficient qu mtity the plant will take up from the soil a full supply of 
its appropriate mineral food, provided, always, the soil contains these 
in a soluble condition ; but if the soil do not contain the mineral in- 
gredients, or if these be locked up in the soil in an insoluble condition^ 

'Chlorine and sulphur occur looallj in the atmosphere. 
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the most profuse supply of atnmonia will be of no avail in forcing the 
crop, unless, 'in the form in which it is applied, it first acts m render- 
ing the mfneral constituents soluble, as ammoniacal salts do to some 
extent On the other hand, if there is an abundant supply of the 
' mineral consituents iyi the available — i. e., soluble — condition, it is not 
indispensable to supply the ammonia or nitrogenous principle, because 
thQ plant can appropriate it from tfce atmosphere, especially in climates 
where the summer is long and hot, and the winter short. In warm cli- 
mates the natural sources of nitrogen generally suffice, and in moder- 
ate climates An average crop can be obtained, if the soil* have a full 
supply of mineral salts, without any addition of nitrogen but that 
which plants themselves can appropriate from the ammonia, nitric ac- 
id (or, perhaps, directly from the atmosphere, if M. Ville's experiments 
are to be relied,) which are continually conveyed to them through the 
medium of the surrounding air, especially if the soil be well aired by 
judicious tillage. ^ 

•The artificial application of ammonia, in the form of farm-yard, gu- 
ano, or other manures, is advantageous, particularly in cold climates, 
in hastening the assimulation of the mineral ingredients which proceed 

jL simultaneously with that of the nitrogen; and it is necessary, under 

# * the above conditions, in order to obtain the maximum production, since 

the more abundant the supply of nitrogen the more rapid will be the 
extraction of the soluble mineral ingredients from the soil; hence, in 
the usual acceptation of the term, there is nothing more exhausting to 
a fertile soil than the free use of nitrogenized manure; but if the 
farmer's object be to make money rapidly of course the heavier the 

'* crop, in the shortest time, the better; but he need not expect to do 

this without drawing largely on the resources of his land. Therefore, 
if he desires to keep his land in ''good heariy'' he must return to the 
soil every year, or every few years, a portion at least of the mineral 
ingredients carried off by each successive crop. Herein lies the art of 
successful and thrifty farming in all fertile districts. 

The inference to be drawn from the preceding is, that ammoniacal 
salts aione will not keep up permanent fertility. The cheapest source 
of nitrogenized manures seems to be good^ guano, at least in all dis- 
tricts convenient to the seaboard. 

* 

•There U a great differeDce in quality and ^alue of different yarieties of guano, and a great 
deal of ii is adulterated. 
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Plants can grow in a soil altogether destitute of organic and nitro- 
genized pnnciples, as is evinced in volcanic districts, whe^e the wild 
fig-tree springs up from tjae interstices of the cellular lava, while it is 
still hardly cooled, and from which, of course, every particle of organ- 
ic matter must have been expelled, if it ever existed, by the molting 
heat to which it had been exposed. Yet the fig-tree must have organ- 
ic food, to be assimulated and form the principal substance of the tree. 
Where else is it to be derived, in this case, but from the atmosphere? 

Pines, too, grow on soils almost destitute of organic; matter. 

An acre of ground will, yield 98,000 pounds of the fruit of the 
banana annually, year after year, which contain 17,000 pounds of 
carbon, and yet, at the end of half a century or more, the ground will 
be found richer in organic matter than at tjie commencement, from the 
decay only of the fallen leaves. 

The cattle raised in France, according to good authority, consume 
in their food 76,789,000 pounds of organic matter, which is six times 
more than they restore to the soil ; and on farms, generally, there is at 
least three times as much organic matter carried of! as is ever restor- 
ed. It is estimated that the annual destruction, or rather transmuta- 
tion more properly speaking, of organic matter on the earth, is 140,- 
000,000,000 of pounds, or upwards of 2,200,000,000 cubic feet. If 
vegetation, then, depends for its supply of organic matter on that 
which is in or on the soil, there would require to have been, 5,000 y^ars 
back, in order to supply this consumption, an accumulation of organic 
matter on the ground of ten feet thickness; but three and a half grains 
of carbonic acid condensed in every pound of water would, according 
to Schubler, aflbrd the amount of carbon required for the exigencies 
of plants, while one-thirteenth of a grain of ammonia in every pound 
of water would furnish all the nitrogen required, less than the amount 
found in an)' spring water. It is evident, firom the above, that vege- 
table life must derive its principal supply of organic food from other 
sources than the soil. * 

It is well known that in poor sandy soils the crops raised are short 
and meagre, but it is not generally known what is the proper means of 
reclaiming such land. This was most satisfactorily shown by seven 
years experiment, undertaken by Liebig on ten acres of barren sandy 
soil, in the vicinity of Giessen, and conducted upon purely chemical 
priacipleSy for the purpose of either confirming, modifying, or refuting 
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bis iDferences derived from the chemical analysis of soils and the ash- 
es of plante. These ten acres, at the time of the purchase, did not, 
as we are informed by the experimenter, support a suflBcient growth of 
grass and herbs to sustain a single sheep. After the lapse of four 
years this poor sandy land was brought into such a condition as to 
supply the wants of a family who kept two cows, raised annually sev- 
eral oxen, besides the means necessary to erect buildings on what is 
now a small farm. 

It is important here to remark, that this was all effected without 
the aid of ammonia, humus, vegetable mould, or nitrogenized ma- 
nures, since there was little or none, either in the soil when first put 
into cultivation, or included in the mineral manures applied; which 
where composed of phosphates, fixed alkalies, soluble silica, and sul- 
phates. With these alone he was enabled to raise trees and perrennial 
crops that acquire their nitrogen only by degrees, and therefore take 
up the mineral constituents proportionally slowly. He did not, how- 
ever, succeed so well with the eereals, such as wheat, rye and oats, 
until he added, along with the mineral manure, saw-dust, which by 
decomposition furnished carbonic acid, which acting as a solvent over 
these mineral applications, brought them into solution faster, and con- 
sequently the assimulation of ammonia or nitrogen was proportionally 
hastened. 

For the reason previously stated more abundant crops could have 
been obtained by the application of ammoniacal manures, but these 
were entirely dispensed with in this experiment, as its principal object 
was to test the correctness of the chemical reasoning which maintained 
the indispemability of the mineral constituents, and to prove that the 
barrenness of this poor soil was due to the absence of these in its com- 
position. 

Of course this experiment was attended with considerable expense, 
the outlay being $670, exceeding greatly the value of the crops har- 
vested, but this only proved that the owner of barren land labors 
under great disadvantages, since the fertilizing of soil, almost destitute 
of the mineral food of plants, involves an expenditure which exceeds 
the price of the most fertile boil, consequently it is seldom, if ever, 
that land so completely barren as this is brought into cultivation ; 
nevertheless it demonstrated most satisfactorily the important fact to 
the agriculturalist, that to be a successful farmer he must know and 
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understand the mineral composition of his soil, and that all lands, 
however fertile, mast, after a tim), Ios3 their fertility if the mineral 
constituents of plants, rem;)ved in each harvest, are not ultimately re- 
stored or developed by renewed disintegration of the soil. It is the duty 
of the farmer, therefore, if his land is deficient in any of the mineral 
constituents, to illiniinate or add these, and to endeavor to keep up 
the supply of those that are in sufficient abundance in the original 
soil. 

All of our Kentucky farmers are aware that land is improved by 
turning in green crops, but few understand the principle on which it 
depends; and being ignoitint of this they are incapable of judging, 
unless it be by very long experience, which kind of green crops are 
the most applicable. It may be useful, therefore, in this place, to treat 
briefly on this subject. 

Green crops, especially those which present an extensive surface of 
lewes, are able to appropriate, if there be a sufficient supply of its 
mineml constituents in the soil, a very large proportion of their weight 
and bulk out of the elements in the atmosphere. When turned un- 
der by the plow they are in the best condition to enter rapidly into a 
state of decomposition, and thus enrich the soil in the same manner 
as well preserved and well rotted manure; while, at the same time, the 
soil is not di^prived of any of the mineral constituents^ since these are 
restored. Be.sides these benefits those green crops \\4iich have deep- 
seated, searching roots, absorb and pump iip from the substratum solu- 
ble mineral ingredients beyond the reach of the roots of any other 
plants, which are thus made available for the succeeding crop. 

It follows, from the preceding, that those green crops will be the 
most servicable which have the most extensive leaf-surface and largest 
roots, provided, always, the soil is adapted to their growth — which 
means, contains the mineral food which they require. For instance: 
1,000 parts of dried red clover will require 75 parts of mineral con- 
stituents, in the following proportions: 

Lime, 37.1 

Potash, 26.7 

Soda, 7.1 

Phosphoric acid, 8.8 

Sulphuric acid, 60 

Chlorine, 4.8 
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Silica, 4.8 

Magnesia, ^ 4.6 

Peroxide of iron, .2 

If the sojl is deficient in any one of these chemical substances, it 
will not be suitable for clover, especially if lacking lime and potash, 
which are in large proportions. In such cases other green crops 
should be selected, better adapted to the composition of the soil. 

Green croping is the least laborious way of manuring land, and the 
cheapest method when labor is high, but is, .probably, not the most 
economical where labor is cheap, or near large cities and seaports, 
where guano and other manures can be obtained at a reasonable rate. 
During last summer a soil was collected in Bullitt county, from an 
old field which has been fifty to sixty years in cultivation, and which 
will now no longer produce clover. I will venture to predict that when 
the analysis of this soil shall be completed it will be found to be defi- 
cient in some of these constituents, and the analysis will probably 
show what other green crop might succeed better for the renovation of 
such land. 

If a soil contains a sufficient supply of the mineral constituents of 
plants, in a soluble condition, no benefit will be derived from the ap- 
plication of mineral manures to such land. This is one reason why 
many farmers have been disappointed in benefits they expected from 
their use. 

Different crops require particular mineral ingredients, and in differ- 
ent proportions from others; therefore, when manures are to be added 
not only the chemical composition of the soil should be taken into 
account, but the kind of crop that is to be raised on the land. Pota- 
toes appropriate from the soil potash and sulphuric acid in larger 
proportion than the other mineral constituents, hence soils rich in these 
mineral constituents are best for this crop, and ashes and gypsum are 
good applications, afler repeated crops, of this tuber. 

The same plant always contains the same mineral constituents. 
The only exception to this rule is, that in certain instances the alkalies 
refJace lime, or the reverse. The first of these axioms in agriculture 
is strikingly exemplified in tobacco. Potash is so invariable and 
essential a constituent of this plant, that the government of France, 
who has a monopoly of the tobacco trade, caused an extensive series 
of analyses of this plant to be made, by which it was ascertained not 
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only that potash is a constant ingredient in its ashes, but existed in 
variable quantitieSj corresponding to the quality of the tobacco. These 
analyses finally demonstrated that the value of tobacco stands in a ccT'^ 
tain relation to the quantity of potash contained in its asheSy and that 
this furnishes the best means, not only of estimating the value of the 
tobacco, but of distinguishing the different soils on which the tobacco 
has been cultivated. And it was further shown, that just in proportion 
as certain kinds of celebrated American tobacco deteriorated in quality 
the quantity of ashes diminished. This was, no doubt, due to the soil 
on which it grew becoming gradually exhausted of the potash and 
lime, which are the principal constituents of the ashes of tobacco; 
and these, fortunately, can be entirely replaced by mineral manure, if 
we include in the term sulphate of ammonia and sal ammoniac. 

The waste of manure is, therefore, a serious loss to mankind. In 
the preservation of these the Chinese nation are much more partic- 
ular than we are, the knowledge of the value of manures having, 
doubtless, been brought more immediately home to them, by reason 
of the density of the population, which necessarily gives to all agri- 
cultural produce a high price. 

One load of well preserved manure is worth ten loads of manure 
that has long laid exposed to the weather. To prevent the liquid ooz- 
ings from running to waste, and the ammonikcal vapors from volatil- 
izing, the manure-pile should not only be placed under shelter, but 
disposed in a pen with a slightly inclined floor, so that the liquid part 
can be run into reservoirs placed to receive it, from which it can be 
either carried separately on to the land, or pumped up from time to 
time over the manure-pile which has been disposed, with proper absorb- 
ents to retain it, which may be such as will also fix the ammonia, such 
as alternate layers of muck, decayed wood, vegetable mould, clay, 
charcoal powder, or the proper quantity of diluted sulphuric acid, viz : 
just sufficient to prevent all odor from arising from the pile, without 
arresting the proper decomposition of the mass. 

When ammonia or nitrogenous matter is exposed to the action of 
moist air or oxygen, in the presence of alkalies or alkaline earths, the 
nitrogen becomes oxidized with the production of nitric acid, which com- 
bines with the base to form a nitrate, and the process is known under the 
name of nitrification. In this way the nitrogen of fresh urine can be 
fixed, but if the lime be added to manure in a state of fermentation, 
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where ammonia is being generated, it will tave the effect to expel the 
ammonia with loss of* its nitrogen, at least for tliis particular locality. 
A natural process of nitrificaction takes place in the open fields where 
the bases are present ready to combine with the^ nitric acid. 

By a recent analysis of i-ain \^ater, collected at the Paris Observato- 
ly, there was found rather more nitric acid than ammonia to be present. 
The nitric acid was most abundant alter storms; and in the months 
when it was found most abundant there was least ammonia. 

Dr. Gibert's investigations on the relative amount of nitric acid 
and ammonia in niin wat^r give i,uco,coo of nitrogen, in the foim of 
ammonia, and i,cro,cco in that of nitric acid. Ammonia he found most 
abundant in mitts and dews. He found the quantity of nitric acid 
variable, at dillerent seasons of the year, but most abundant after 
storms. He is disposed to think that nitiic acid is probably equally 
effcacious with ammonia in supplying nitrogen to pi mts; and being 
more abundant, according to his observations, than ammonia, must fur- 
nish a larger supply to vegetation than ammonia, which had generally 
been supposed to be the principal source of that element. Gypsum, 
in a certain condition of humidity of the air, is an absorbaut of carbo- 
nate of ammonii, by reason of the mutual chemical affinities exerted 
between the sulphuric acid and ammonia and the c.iibonic acid and 
lime. Burnt clay also attracts ammonia. 

The insoluble mineml constituents gradually become soluble in time 
by the action of air and water on the soil. It is upon this principle 
that fallow, or what is improperly called rest, increases the fertilily of 
land. 

The solubility of some of these mineral ingredients, as for instance, 
silicate of potash, is ha^tened by the action of lime on the soil. The 
presence of carbonic acid, and prolably also ammoniacal salts, increases 
the solubilitv of the mineral constituents. Much of the benefit 
experienced by the decay of vegetable and animal m.itter is due to the 
formation of such compounds, and the subsequent solvent action they 
exert on the mineral constituents. 

Frequent tillrge, by exposing new particles of soil to the air, and 
rendering it finer, facilitates the development of the soluble mineml 
salts in the soil; but it has, at the same time, one deleterinus effect, 
in Causing the too rapid decay of the organic constituents of the soil, 
at a time when the crop caonot be benefited by it It is upon tlufi 
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principle that Schleiden, in Germany, has recommended the less fre- 
quent use of the plow, and looks upon plowing as a "necessaiy evil — 
one to be employed only so far as necessity requires — because in 
the too frequent loosening of the soil the decomposition of humus is 
so rapid as to overbalance the benefit from exposure to the air." 

It has been shown by S. Smith that in countries where labor is 
cheap the fertility of exhausted land can, to a great extent, be restored 
without any kind of manure, by a simultaneous system, on one and the 
same pieces of ground, of fallowing strips of three feet in width, and 
drilling in the grain on alternate strips of three feet, in rows one foot 
apart, sowing single grains every three inches in the drill, in connec- 
tion with a system of spade husbandry, oairied on while the crop is 
growing by which the alternate three feet of fallow ground is turned 
over, so as to expose, each season, from four to six inches of the sub- 
soil. The planting of wheat took place the beginning of autumn, and 
the spade trenching as sooti as the plants were fairly up. In spring 
the wheat rows were well hoed and hand-weeded, and the intervals 
stirred with a one-horse scarifier. In this way, on a field which had 
been severely cultivated for a century, he raised, from a little over one 
peck of seed, thirty-six to forty bushels of wheat to the acre, or rather 
half acre, (since only one hall' the field was in reality planted,) and 
the grain off each acre sold for a clear profit of $38 over and above the 
cost of the labor of production. He employed six men at twenty-four 
cents a day, who dug an acre in five days. 

This system of renovating exhausted land is based altogether upon 
the system of bringing frehh particles of soil to the action of the air, 
by which the insoluble mineral constituents become soluble by degrees 
in sufficient quantities to meet the wants of vegetation, which proves 
that judicious tillage is equivalent, for a time, to manuring the ground. 

M. Baudrimont has shown, that there are what he calls "insterstitial 
currents" in arable soil, which bring up, by a kind of capillary action, 
the soluble, saline constituents from the sub-soil to the surface. The 
advantages of fallow are in part due to this natural cux^ulation in the 
soil. 

Ground rich in organic matter or humus, in consequence of its ab- 
sorbent power of moisture, stands drought much better than soil poor 
in these ingredients. It is also much warmer, for the darker the earth 
ibe better adapted it is to receive the suns i^ys. These €u:e two of 
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the principal benefits which agriculture derives for either natural or 
artificial organic manures, independent of the atmospheric fertilizers, 
which are absorbed into the earth simultaneously with the moisture. 

The practice of a rotation of crops is founded upon the fact that 
different plants assimilate different proportions of the mineral constit- 
uents; for example, wheat requires a much larger proportion of silica, 
phosphoric acid, potash, and magnesia than oats; barley demands 
more silica and less potash and phosphoric than corn; and potatoes 
assimilate more potash and less lime than turnips; clover and grasses 
generally, as well as peas and vetches, require much lime. 

Now since it should be an axiom in agriculture to endeavor to re- 
tain the due balance or proper proportion of the mineral constituents, 
the same crop should not be put successively on the same ground, 
nor should two crops follow one another, both of which require large 
proportions of the same ingredients; for instance, wheat should not 
be followed by rye, because they both assimilate large quantities of 
soluble silica, potash, magnesia, and phosphoric acid; but should be 
followed by clover, which requires much lime, and less of the other 
ingredients ; then potatoes might follow, which require comparatively 
little lime and phosphoric acid; this may be followed by corn, which 
appropriates more phosphoric acid and silica and less potash. Thus 
not only is time given for those ingredients, removed in largest quan- 
tities, to be renewed by further disintegration of the soil, and the ac- 
tion of solvents, but the too rapid exhaustion of one or two of the 
constituents of the soil avoided. 

Again: two plants do not succeed well together, or after each other, 
that have roots of equal or neariy the same length, because they draw 
their sustenance too much from the same stratum of earth. 

If a cheap source is at hand, of such mineral manure as contains 
the ingredients removed by any given plant, then a rotation of crops 
becomes unnecessary, and the farmer may then raise, on the same land, 
in succession, whatever he finds most profitable. The establishment 
of the fact that rotation of mineral manures may be adopted as a 
substitute for a rotation of crops, is one of the great boons which 
agriculture has derived from chemistry. 

In order to obtain a maximum produce there must be, as we have 
already remarked, a correspondence in the proportion of the available 
mineral and atmospheric constituents ; an excess of either beyond the 
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due proportion will not increase the harvest. It was for want of a 
proper understanding of this law of agricultural chemistry, together 
with that previously stated, that the addition of mineral manures alone 
to land, already containing enough for the necessities of the plant, 
would not increase the crop, that led some of the leading agricultur- 
ists of England to the most erroneous inferences, from experiments 
which they instituted on the application of mineral manures, as to their 
importance and value, and which caused them to reject and discoun- 
tenance what they denominated ''Leibig*s Mineral Theory^ 

Leibig has, however, in an admirable little work published in 1855, 
under the title of "Principles of Agricultural Chemistry," conclusive- 
ly demonstrated, not only the correctness of his views, but has shown 
most satisfactorily that the very experiments deduced to disprove his 
doctrine tend, on the contrary, to confirm and strengthen the chemi- 
cal reasoning which led him to teach that no soil could be a fertile one 
that was deficient in the inorganic or mineral constituents found in the 
ashes of plants; that it was of no avail to add nitrogenized manures 
alone to land, where these were absent or very sparingly distributed, 
and that it was of more importance to restore to exhausted barren 
lands these mineral ingredients, found in the ashes of plants, than am- 
monical or other nitrogenized and purely organic manures; because, as 
has been already explained, these can, in due time, be appropriated from 
the atmosphere, spring, and rain water. 

In promulgating this doctrine it was never intended to depreciate 
the importance of the nitrogenized organic manures, but to explain 
under what circumstances they might be applied with advantage; al- 
so, to correct an error which led many to estimate the value of a ma- 
nure by the nitrogen, or at least only from the organic constituents 
which it might contain. 

The chemical investigations of the soils of Kentucky bear ample * 
testimony of the justness of Liebig's doctrines, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

There is invariable enough of silica in the soil for the use of plants, 
but it is not always in the soluble form required for assimilation. 
When plants lodge, that is, when the stalks of plants are so weak and 
feeble as not to be able to support the weight of the head, it is an indi- 
cation that there is not sufficient soluble silica for the use of the plant 
In such case, it is not an application of silica that is indicated, but of 
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potash or lime which will reader the silica soluble. Fallow, however, 
will often efTect the same end. When, on the contrary, the head dots 
not fill out properly, it proves either that there is a deficiency of phos- 
phoric acid in the soil, or that it is in an insoluble condition. When 
the leaves look fresh and green it is an indie ition that they have a full 
supply of ammonia; when they appear reddish it is from deficiency of 
this alkali. 

Lime applied to soil not only hastens its disintegration, but it acts 
energetically on the organic matter of soil, rendering it soluble and 
available. In this way, it is true, it exhausts a soil, but only in a 
necessary way, if high farming is the object. Lime also corrects acid- 
ity of soils. For both reasons lime may be applied to much greater 
advantage, and in larger quantity to land rich in organic constituents, 
than to a soil nearly destitute of it 

The purest limestones are by no means the best as fertilizers of land, 
because accidental admixtures of clay, phosphoric and sulphuric acid, 
and alkalies are valuable additions to the soil. 

If lime is deficient in a soil the application of gypsum sometimes pro- 
duces a sour reaction by the liberation of sulphuric when there is no base 
ready to neutralize it. In such case caustic lime should be added 
along with the gypsum, which will elTectually counteract this tendency. 
The more soluble the constituents of a manure the more valuable it is, 
since it acts promptly and its benefits are obtained without waste of 
time and consequently capital. In such a condition it is of couree 
stronger and more concentrated, hence due caution is required in the 
quantity applied. 

In urine the salts are in a more soluble condition and its nitrogenous 
principles enter more quickly into a state of putrescence than in solid 
dung, on this account the former is more forcing, but the latter con- 
' tains more of the phosphates. For this reason urine and the soluble 
salts generally are leaf producing, as these salts predominate in this 
part of the plant, while the dung and the more insoluble salts are grain- 
producing. Both must be united to produce a truly efficient ma- 
nure. 

Ashes are not always the best form to supply potash to land near 
large cities, as salts rich in potash can often be obtained. Ten to fif- 
teen cents worth of which would be equal to thirty bushels of ashes. 
Nitrates of alkalies are good substitutes for ashes. 
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On Btock-fimns, where young animals are reared and sold, when 
they come to maturity; also on dairy-farms, where milk, butter, and 
cheese are prepared for market, there is necessarily a great drain upon 
the soil, principally in phosphate of lime or bone-earth. It has been 
estimated that there is removed one thousand pounds of this bone- 
earth in the shape of veal, butter, and cheese derived from twenty cows, 
pastured during one summer on a farm. Chiefly by this means, and by 
the successive crops of wheat exported from the Genesee and Mo- 
hawk vallies^ the average crop of wheat has been reduced from thirty- 
five to forty bushels to twelve and a half bushels per acre, and this 
reduction has been proved to be, in most cases, due to the removal of 
phosphoric acid from the soil. 

Sandy soils are greatly improved by the application of absorbents, 
such as muck, humus, v^etable mould, charcoal, coal-dust, and clay, 
because pure sand has comparatively a small absorbent power, and 
allows what ammonia and nitrates may have been brought down by 
rains to evaporate again into the atmosphere, or filter through it. 

It is very essential that a soil be made by tillage porous, since all 
the rain that runs off, without soaking into it, carries away with it 
ammonia, nitrates, and other fertilizers, which would otherwise be 
absorbed and appropriated. There is another great advantage ift ren- 
dering the soil porous: free access of air is admitted, and more 
carbonic acid admitted with the water, so that, independent of the 
service rendered by carbonic add, as a source of carbon, it exerts a 
greater solvent power of the mineral constituents of the soil, and thus 
renders a larger su^^ly available. There is, however, this drawback 
in firequent tillage, that should be borne in mind, as already hinted at, 
that it accelerates the decomposition of the organic principles. 

The free access of air, and consequently of oxygen, also counteracts 
any deoxidizing effect which any of the constituents of the soil may 
possess, such as protoxide of iron, which, by absorbing oxygen as it 
passes into the state of peroxide, has an injurious influence on vegeta- 
tion. In contact with air it gradually passes into the state of peroxide^ 
which, on account of its absorbent effect on ammonia, is serviceable. 
The free access of air also corrects addity by developing bases which 
neutralize the fi:ee acids. It promotes the formation of carbonic acid, 
and sometimes also of nitric acid, by the oxidation of the carbon and 
nitrogen of organic principles in the soU, both of which act beneficial- 
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iy, as previously explained. It hastens the decomposition of the soil, 
and therefore liberates fresh mineral fertilizers. 

In thickly settled countries, where farming produce is high, and 
labor cheap great advantage has been obtained from under-draining. 
In the western country what little draining has been done has, for the 
most part, been effected by open ditches. Under-draining has many 
advantages over open ditches. It does not cut up the ground, nor 
foster weeds. All the water, in passing through the soil, gives up its 
condensed fertilizers, which are, in a great measure, lost in the flow of 
surface of water. In its passage downwards it removes or changes 
effete matters, secreted from the roots of plants, which are deleterious 
to vegetation. Under-draining also warms the surface-soil, alid the 
cooler substratum condenses the moisture out of the atmosphere, which 
has free access to it; this, in a great measure, counteracts droughts, 
besides effecting all the good already indicated, as obtained by a free 
access of air to the soil. Under-draining is said, also, to prevent the 
dying out of grasses, by keeping their roots free from injurious influ- 
ences; to distribute nutriment more effectually; besides removing 
excess of water, and thus deepening the surface-soil. It renders vege- 
tation earlier in spring, and prevents the freezing out of the grain in 
winter; too rapid evaporation of the water, and the formation of a hard 
crust on the surface. 

We are apt to regard draining as requisite only for wet and low 
swampy ground, but experience seems to prove that it is nearly equal- 
ly beneficial in counteracting too great dryness. It is estimated by 
farmers, in districts where it has now become an almost universal 
practice, that it increases the profit on the land ten to twelve per cent ; 
and pays for expenses of underdraining in three years. It is said, 
also, and I have little doubt of the fact that it removes the malaria or 
whatever other cause produces intermittent fevers; so that these diseases 
have almost disappeared from districts affected with such disorders pre- 
vious to its introduction. In addition, investments made in under- 
draining farms have proved to be amongst the safest now made in the 
farming districts of England, and the government of Great Britain 
encourages it by loaning money at five per cent, to aid in extending 
this system; and money can be obtained on easy terms from other 
sources for the same purpose ; all of which is sufficient proof of its 
success in a pecuniary point of view in that country. 
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That it would be equally beneficial to our lands there is little doubt; 
whether it would pay is a question that still remains to be proved. 

It may be well, in this connection, to mention that the stiff clay 
soils usually prevailing in Kentucky in the vicinity of the Black De- 
vonian Shale are lands that can hardly be brought into successful cul- 
tivation without draining ; and it appears that this shaly rock, when 
sufficiently hard and tabular in its structure, may answer as a tolerable 
substitute for the manufactured under-drain tile, where these cannot be 
obtained. 

Our country is, probably, in a condition to be benefited, at present, 
more by sub-soil plowing; though to derive the full advantage from 
this system it should be combined with under-draining. Accordj 
ing to the most approved method of subsoiliug, at present practiced, 
the subsoil is only loosened — not turned up on the surface — ^and for 
this purpose Mapes' form of sub-soil plow is generally adopted, since 
it may be worked, in most cases, by a single yoke of oxen. It is con- 
sidered advisable only to disturb a few inches of the sub-soil each 
season, as some sub-soils require considerable exposure to the air before 
their fertilizing effect is developed, and a mixture of too great a quan- 
tity of this at a time, with the surface-soil may, sometimes, injure the 
crop. 

During the progress of the survey I have met with but one instance 
where the benefits of deep plowing and sub-soiling have been at all 
doubtful. That case was in Nelson county, on the waters of the Chap- 
lin fork of Salt river, along the range of the out-crop of the silicious 
mudstone intercalated in the blue limestone, on Mr. Beauchamp's farm. 
If it really proved injurious it was probably because too large a por- 
tion of the subsoil was mixed, at one time, with the surface-soil. We 
shall, however, be better prepared to give^an opinion on this subject in 
the second part of this volume, when the chemical analysis of this 
soil and sub-soil shall have been completed. 






CHAPTER II. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. 

KENTUCKT SOUS. 

On a fonner occasion I alluded to the distinctive characters which 
might be obseryed even in the external appearance of Kentucky soils, 
based on the principal geological formations. I shall now point out 
more precisely in what that difference consists, by presentiDg a com- 
parative view of their chemical constitution, selecting, for this purpose, 
some of those specimens, at this time collected, and of which Dr. Pe- 
ter has now completed the chemical analyses, placing them here for the 
sake of convenient reference and comparison, in apposition. 

{A) is a virgin soil from the Leptaena, Pleurotomaria and Bellero- 
phon beds of the Blue (or Lower Silurian) Limestone of Woodford 
county. 

{B) is a virgin soil from the Magnesian Limestones, under the Cor- 
alline bed of the Falls of the Ohio, belonging to the Upper Silurian 
System, collected in the eastern part of Jefferson county. 

( 67) is a virgin soil, over the Lithostrotion beds of the Sub-carbonif- 
erous Limestone of Barren county. 

{D) is a virgin soil from the Coal Measures of Ohio county. 

(E) is a virgin soil from the Quartemary Formation of Henderson 
county. 

In 100 parts of the soil, dried at SOOo— 
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Moisture drifu off aC 800% • 4.700 4.420 2.340 1.740 2.042 
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The Woodford soil {A) of this table supports a growth of sugar- 
tree, pig-nut, hickory, hackberry, ash, walnut, mulberry, buckeye, .and 
box-elder, with an under-growth of pawpaw and elder. It was collect- 
ed from the water-shed between Grier's and Clear creek. 

The predominating growth, in that part of Jefiferson county where 
soil (B) was collected, on gently rolling land near the sources of 
Floyd's fork of Salt river, Goose, and Harrod's creek, is beech mixed 
with hickory, ash, walnut, cherry, and poplar. 

In the early settlement of that country, that portion of Barren 
county where the virgin soil ((7) was collected, was emphatically a 
grass country — the "Barren grass" reaching as high as a man's head ; 
now a large portion of the country of the Barren limestone region is 
grown up with small oaks. 

The Ohio county soil (2?) is only an average speciiaen of a Coal 
Measure soil, supporting a growth of white oak, hickory, ash, and 
poplar. 

The Quarternary soil {E) of Henderson county, is characterized by 
a large growth of white oak, poplar, and walnut 

The Blue limestone soil of Woodford {A) is peculiarly well adapted 
for the growth of hemp. On some farms this crop has been grown, al- 
most without interruption, for twenty successive years, and still the 
land is exceedingly productive. 

The soil derived from the blue limestone and marls of the Lower Si- 
lurian Period, in Kentucky, are remarkably genial to the growth of 
grasses — to blue grass in particular — as is evinced in the remarkable 
development of the stock pastured on the Blue Limestone Region gen- 
erally. For the most part they are almost a year in advance in bulk, 
weight, and form, to the stock raised on the soils derived from the Car- 
boniferous group. 

The acknowledged superiority of this soil is evidently due to the 
preponderance of the mineral constituents, lime, phosphoric acid, and 
the alkalies. It contains, as will be seen, fourteen times as much lime, 
three times as much phosphoric acid, and more than twice as much 
potash as soil (Z?,) from the Coal Measures. Its superior fertility bears 
no relation to the organic and nitrogenous constituents, for it has no more 
of these than many soilc far inferior to it in productiveness. The large 
amount of alumina and oxide of iron, no doubt also greatly contrib- 
utes to the permanent fertility of the blue limoBtone soils, since these 
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not only materially aid in condensing ammonia out of the atmosphere, 
but the former retains and prevents the ^luble salts from filtering 
away beyond the reach of the roots of plants, and by gradual disinte- 
gration supplies, by degrees, soluble salts of potash, which are being 
continually liberated from their original insoluble combination of sili- 
cate of alumina and potash, existing originally in the rocks and miner- 
als from which clays have been derived. 

Though the Woodford county blue limestone soil does not yield to 
carbonic acid water quite as much soluble saline matter as the sub- 
carboniferous soil No. 234, of Wayne county, or as the quarternary 
soil No. 126, of the former report, yet it still stands third in the list, 
even in the quantity of soluble ingredients ready for the use of vege- 
tation. It resembles, in its composition, some of the fertile soils near 
TuUn, in Lower Austria, except that in the Austrian soil the alkali 
seems to be almost entirely soda, while the Kentucky soil has both 
alkalies — the potash predominating over the soda. It has, also, much 
the same constitution as a very fertile soil of Hungary, near Esakang, 
except that in this soil, likewise the soda predominates over the pot- 
ash, and it contains considerably more magnesia than the Woodford 
soil. 

In this connection I would especially call the attention of the farm- 
ers of Woodford county, and those of the blue grass region generally, 
to the important fact that the sub-soil No. 552, of this report, taken 
from a foot beneath the surface, in an old field adjoining where the vir- 
gin soil {A) or No. 550, of Dr. Peter's Report, and therefore within 
easy reach of the sub-soil plow, is even richer in all the mineral fertili- 
zers, except sulphuric acid and soda, than the virgin soil {A) itself, al- 
though the old field, from which this sub-soil was collected, has been 
in cultivation ever since 1808. Herefrom we have a sure guarantee 
of a cheap and easy means of restoring this variety of the blue grass 
land of central Kentucky, when its fertility diminishes, simply by 
gradually stirring up with the sub-soil plow, this invaluable store of 
mineral fertilizers, which, by judicious management, may be said to be 
almost inexhaustible. 

The chemical analysis of a red under-clay from the east part of Fay- 
ette, No. 509, shows a corresponding richness in mineral fertilizers. 

In my special report, made last February, the difference was exhib- 
ited between the Blue Limestone soil of Woodford, of the Lower Silu- 
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rian Period, and a soil from the eastern part of Jefferson county, col- 
lected over the Magnesian Limestone of the Upper Silurian Period, that 
underlie the Coralline beds of the Falls of the Ohio, of which the 
analysis is given in column (<?) of the foregoing table. These re- 
marks are here inserted for the benefit of those who may not have had 
an opportunity of seeing that report. 

"It will be perceived, from the foregoing comparative analyses, that 
the acknowledged superiority of the blue limestone soil does not de- 
pendf, as is usually supposed, on its greater richness in organic matters, 
since, in fact, it contains 0.225 less of these principles than exists in 
the Jefferson county soil. This is also proved by comparison with the 
analysis of the Fayette county blue limestone soil, given on page 277 
of the first Geological Report; for in that soil the organic and volatile 
matters are only .004 more than in soil {B) of the above table. On 
the contrary, these comparative 'analyses, as well as many others which 
will be hereafter furnished in the succeeding reports, give abundant 
evidence that it depends on the greater proportion of inorgamc con- 
stituents, viz: the phosphates, sulphates, and alkalies; although these, 
as may be observed, do not amount, in either soil, to a large per cent- 
age; together with the much larger quantity of alumina and oxide of 
iron, which is 5.481 per cent, more in {A) than in {E). It is now well 
established that phosphates, sulphates, alkaline earths and alkalies are 
essential constituents of plants and must form a part of their food; in 
fact, the cereals cannot come to perfection and form a nutritive grain for 
man or animals, if the soil is destitute, or even very deficient, in phos- 
phoric acid ; and, though we are accustomed to view a soil proportional- 
ly rich to the larger or smaller quantity of vegetable mould it contains, 
yet the presence of the above inorganic constituents are as essential and 
more difficult to restore, when once exhausted, inasmuch as they can- 
not, like the organic, be appropriated out of the atmosphere, but must 
be renewed, either by disintegration of the rocks which contain them, 
and fi:om which they are originally derived, which must necessarily be 
a slow and tedious process, or by the labor and expense attendant on 
the transportation of guano, bone-earth, and a few other varieties of 
manures in which these substances are contained. Indeed, some of the 
earthy fixed constituents of soils, especially the alumina and oxide of 
iron, i. e. ferruginous clays, are important vehicles, through the inter- 
vention pf which ammonia is absorbed and fised oat of the atmospherdy 
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and it is mainly from the presence of lime in the soil that nitric acid 
is produced; a remarkable fertilizer; either from the elements of am- 
monia, as evolved in the nascent state from decaying aninial and 
vegetable matter and perhaps to some extent directly from the atmos- 
phere during thunder-storms. 

"The quantity of inorganic fertilizers which the Woodford county 
soil possesses over the Jefferson county soil, in one hundred parts, are 
therefore : 

Alumina and oxide of iron and manganese, 5.481 

Carbonate of lime, 2.070 

Phosphoric acid, 0.114 

Sulphuric acid, 0.068 

Potash, 0.194 

Soda, ... - 0.087 

■ ^ 

Total, 8.014 

"The total preponderance of these fertilizers in the Woodford soil is, 
therefore, a little over eight per cent. ; and, of some of the individual 
ingredients, only a small fraction o ' one per cent.; this, at first sight, 
appears small and insignificant, but when calculated over a single acre 
of ground, only six inches in depth, the number of pounds becomes 
very considerable. 

"Assuming, as found by trial, that the average approximate weight 
of these air-dried soils, in the condition used for analysis, to be about 
sixty pounds to the cubic foot, we obtain the following amounts in 
pounds, on each acre six inches deep, which the blue limestone soil of 
Woodford county contains over that in the soil of the eastern part of 
Jeflerson county: 

71,626 pounds of alumina, oxide of iron and manganese. 
27,060 pounds of carbonate of lime. 

1,489 pounds of phosphoric acid. 
888 pounds of sulphuric acid. 

2,636 pounds of potash. 

1,136 pounds of soda. 

104,723 pounds total. 

"Hence to make the Jefferson county soil equally productive with 
the Woodford, for six inches in depth, there requires to be added to each 
acre pf ground: 
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71,625 pounds of ferruginous clay. 

27,050 pounds of limestone or 16,188 pounds of burnt lime. 

3,175 pounds of bone-earth. 

2,161 pounds of gypsum. 

4.848 pounds of unleached ashes. 

2,455 pounds of common salt. 



1 1 1,314 pounds total. 

*^In p!ace of the 3,175 pounds of bone-earth and 2,161 pounds of 
gypsum, there might be substituted, with advantage, 3,000 pounds of 
superphosphate of lime; that is bone earth which has been treated with 
sulphuric acid, by which results an acid phosphate of lime and gyp- 
sum; which has been found, in practice, an excellent form of applica- 
tion of the highly important inorganic constituents of soils. Soda and 
lime are also very advantageously employed in agriculture by dissolv- 
ing common salt in as much water as is required to convert the caus- 
tic lime into a fine powder and slacking the lime with this brine. 

"However, all these ingredients, except the ferruginous clay, can be 
obtained by the application of farmyard manure, of which there is al- 
ways more or less on every farm ; but not in the manure as it is usual- 
ly found, after long exposure to weather, along side the stable, but in 
fresh stable and cow-house manure, or in manures which have been 
properly preserved under cover and in such a manner that neither the 
soluble portions have been drained away in liquid oozings Irom the 
manure pile; nor the ammonia volatized into the atmosphere; in ma- 
nure, in short, which has been carefully heaped up under shelter in a 
slightly inclined plank pen, with tight floor constructed so that all 
the liquid part can drain into a tank or cistern, from which it can be 
pumped over the manure heap from time to time, or carried separate- 
ly on to the land; while, at the same time, care has been taken to fix 
the ammonia which would otherwise escape into the atmosphere, either 
by the addition of alternate layers of muck, decayed wood, or other 
vegetable mould, charcoal powder, or, better than all. so much diluted 
sulphuric acid as shall prevent any odor being emitted. To such a 
manure pile the lime slacked with brine is also a good addition, as the 
sulphate of lime and chloride of calcium thereby formed are excellent 
absorbers of ammonia. 

"In the same region of Jefferson county a soil was collected from a 
field which had been twenty-five to thirty years in cultivation; also, 
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samples of the immediate sub-soil and red under-clay, which almost 
universally underlies these lands at the depth of a few feet. 

^'The following is the comparative analysis of the virgin soil of Jef* 
ferson, {B^) while {A) is of the soil from the adjacent field lon^ in cul- 
tivation : 

In 100 Parts. A. B. 

Organic and volatile matter, .... 7.996 4.506 

Alumina, oxide of iron and manganese, - • 7.480 6.204 

Carbonate of lime, .394 .316 

Magnesia, .240 .200 

Phosphoric acid, .205 .191 

Sulphuric acid, .082 .067 

Potash, .200 .158 

Soda, .043 .070 

Sand and insoluble silicates, - - - - 83.134 88.318 

Loss, - 0.226 00.000 

100.000 100.066 

"It appears from the above that there has been carried off from this 
field, by the succession of crops harvested, assimilation by stock, fil- 
tering and washing, a part of every fertilizing ingredient except soda> 
in the following proportions in 100 parts: 

Organic and volatile matters, 3.490 

Alumina, oxide of iron and manganese, 1.240 

Carbonate of lime, .078 

Magnesia, ----. .040 

Phosphoric acid, .014 

Sulphuric acid, .016 

Potash, .042 

Total, 4.919 

^'Tbis, calculated for one acre, six inches deep, gives: 

45,607 pounds of organic and volatile matter. 
16,204 pounds of alumina, oxide of iron and manganese. 
1,019 pounds of carbonate of lime. 

522 pounds of magnesia. 

1 82 pounds of phosphoric acid. 

196 pounds of sulphuric acid. 

548 pounds of potash. 

64,378 pounds total. 

^^Here then we have the amount in pounds which would be required 
to be restored to each acre of this field to bring it back to its original 
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fertility, proyided the influence of cultivation has only extended to the 
depth of six inches; but these amounts would .require to be doubled, 
if the exhausting influence has extended to one foot 

^In Europe, where the different kinds of manure, both organic and 
unorganic, have a commercial value, the 

46,607 pounds of organic and volatile matter would be worth, - - • 28 '60 
16,204 pounds of alumina, oxide of iron and manganese would be 

worth only what it might cost to restore it, either by 
means of the sub- soil plow or the cost of hauling it 
on to the land, if beyond the reach of the sub-soil 
plow. 

1,019 pounds of carbonate of lime, worth, 63 

522 pounds of magnesia, worth, 25 

1 82 pounds of phosphoric acid, worth, - - - r - 1 82 

196 pounds of sulphuric acid, worth, - 24 

548 pounds of potash, worth, 8 22 

64,378 8 39 66 

"The importance of the information conveyed by these results is 
most manifest. 

"By far the most expensive part of the above ingredients, if requir- 
ed to be purchased and hauled on the ground, would be the organic 
constituents; but fortunately there are other more economical alterna- 
tives of reclaiming the lost humus of a soil. The most abundant 
proximate principle of humus is vegetable fibre which, by decay, 
yields chiefly carbonic acid and the elements of water. It is by sup- 
plying these to plants that it is mainly efficacious in agriculture. 
Fortunately there is an inexhaustible store of these principles in our 
atmosphere, and the farmer has the power, if he knows how, to appro- 
priate them to his use from that source, without seeking further. 
Strange as it may at first sound, land can be manured (torn the atmos- 
phere; that is, it can receive from it the fertilizing elements of the 
organic constituents of manures. But this must be effected through 
the intervention of the mineral, inorganic or fixed constituents of the 
soil; that is, those earthy principles which cannot be burnt off by fire 
and are, therefore, found in the ashes of plants — such as the phosphoric 
and sulphuric acids, lime, clay and alkalies — for with an abundant 
supply of these and ammonia a luxuriant growth of leaves and roots 
overspread and penetrate the ground, having, during their growth, 
fixed a very large proportion of their weight and substanoe out of the 
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atmosphere ; it is upon this principle that the improvement of land by- 
green cropping is based, which, when turned in, passes rapidly into a 
state of decay, furnish in this way an immediately available and abun- 
dant supply of carbonic acid, and oxygen and hydrogen in the propor- 
tions in which they exist in water. But these substances can moreover 
be condensed out of the atmosphere by good tillage, for the more porous 
and loose a soil is the more it is penetrated by air and rain water, in 
which more or less carbonic acid is always condensed. Thus, if the 
farmer takes care that his land is sufficiently supplied with these inor- 
ganic constituents above mentioned and a certain amount of the nitro- 
genous principles, he need not go to much expense in hauling humus, 
or its equivalent substances mainly consisting of woody fibre, as the 
atmosphere has always a liberal supply on hand. Indeed the nitro- 
genous principles can also be obtained to a considerable extent from 
the same source; since there are abundant emanations continually 
volatilizing ammonia and carbonat'O of ammonia into the air, which are 
returned to the earth by every shower of rain or fall of snow, besides 
what is absorbed by a porous, well tilled soil, particularly if that soil 
has a notable quantity of clay and peroxide of iron. 

^^Seeing then whence the organic and volatile matters of the soil may 
be derived, the next inquiry which presents itself in connection with 
the comparative analysis of the soil just given is, can any or all of the 
removed inorganic constituents be obtained from the sub-soil or under- 
clay that underlie the soil? Because, if so, this is, undoubtedly, the 
most accessible and cheapest source, whence they can be restored to 
the soil. 

^^The following analyses of the immediate subsoil {Ay) and the under- 
day {By) give the answer to this question: 

A. B. 

Organic and volatile matter, .... 2.844 3.112 

Alumina, oxide of iron and manganese, - - 6.236 17.020 

Carbonate of lime, .366 .194 

Magnesia, - * .226 

Phosphoric acid, -.---- .099 .477 

Sulphuric acid, .082 .088 

Potash, .181 .297 

Soda, .028 .111 

Sand and insoluble silicates, .... 89.900 77.434 

Loss, .049 .881 

100.000 100.000 
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"The conclusion, from the preceding analysis is, that they can be 
supplied to a limited extent by the immediate sub-soil; but in much 
greater abundance by the red, ferruginous, under-clay which is found 
universally a few ieet under the soil of this part of Jefferson county. 
This under-clay is not only rich in alumina and peroxide of iron, uncon- 
taminated with /protoxide of iron, substances which have a remarkable 
power of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere and yielding it by 
degrees to plants, besides retaining other manures and water, but in 
addition, this red under-clay, it will be observed, contains more than 
twice as much phosphoric acid, and nearly double the amount of alka- 
lies, which are in the virgin soil. How important is this information 
to the farmer. He learns by these chemical analyses that he need not 
go to any other source, at present, for his supply of the inorganic food 
of plants; and that by the aid of powerful sub-soil plows, where 
this red clay is sufficiently near the surface to be reached by this op- 
eration, or where it lies too deep to be thus turned up, he can obtain 
it by only sinking with his pickaxe and shovel a few feet beneath the 
surface of his own land. 

^'Let those who have hitherto had little faith in the powers of chemis- 
try to reveal to agriculture invaluable truths contemplate these results. 

"I have heard farmers, and even those professing to be chemists, ex- 
press their doubts that that science could ever disclose the mysteries 
of vegetable assimilation, or the way in which plants received their nour- 
ishment and the transposition of the elements thereto contributing; but 
he who has closely watched the rapid strides of discovery in chemis- 
try in the last quarter of a century cannot fail to have most implicit 
confidence in this noble science." 

All of the varieties of the. blue limestone soils are not equally rich, 
in the mineral fertilizers, with the Woodford and Fayette soils; but, 
so far as the chemical analyses have yet been carried, they exhibit pro- 
perties far above the average in fertility. Considerable variation will, 
no doubt, be observable when all the different varieties already collect- 
ed, and others which it is intended hereafter to select, shall be analysed ; 
for both the lithological character of the various strata of which this 
formation is made up, and the difference in the growth of timber and 
shrubs, indicate this. For instance: there is interstratified, in the 
blue limestone formation, a peculiar silicious mud-stone along a belt of 
country which will be more particularly described hereafter, ranging 
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through Jessamine, east part of Fayette, Scott, Grant, and a part of 
Owen, Harrison, Boone, and Carroll counties, which not only stamps a 
marked character to the soil, but a peculiar disease follows its range, 
which I have found no where else on this formation. 

I am able at this time to call attention to the chemical analysis of 
one soil, No. 504, of Dr. Peter's Report, collected from a narrow strip 
of beech timbered land, ranging through the eastern part of Fayetto 
county, where silicious mud-stones and shales, No. 505 and 506, are 
superimposed on the Isotelus and Leptaena beds, in the blue limestone. 
It is, perhaps, not as characteristic a sample as I shall be able to sup- 
ply hereafter from Grant county, where these strata, known as the 
"rotten sandstone," are more developed, and extends over a wider 
belt of country. In Fayette it only occupies a strip of so called 
*^obby beech flats," of about a quarter to half a mile wide, on the head 
waters of Elkhorn creek. This soil is not nearly so productive as the 
true blue limestone soil. The analysis shows that it contains less than 
half as much of most of the mineral fertilizers as the best blue 
limestone soil of Fayette county. 

It is particularly worthy of note that the only milk-sick region 
which I have, as yet, become acquainted with, on any part of the range 
of the blue limestone formation, follows the out-crop to the surface of 
this so called "rotten sandstone," and its accompanying characteristic 
soil. 

Again: an intimate connection is evidently traceable, in a portion of 
Nelson county, between the soil and underlying substratum of shell 
limestone in which the fossils are all converted into silex. This bed 
of rock, of no great thickness, by disintegration gives rise to a silico- 
calcareous reddish-brown earth, in which the silicified fragments of the 
characteristic orthis are distinctly traceable. This earth is coincident 
with the so called "blue ash lands" of Nelson county, whereas the up- 
per member of this formation, in Spencer county, give rise almost ex- 
clusively to beech. 

The chemical examinations of the soils and sub-soils from Woodford 
county — Nos. 550, 551, 552, and 553 — are attended with peculiar in- 
terest, inasmuch as this, and a few of the adjacent counties of Ken- 
tucky, are regarded by our citizens as the "Garden Spot" of the West, 
and not without justice; for although there may be other blue lime- 
stone soils in the state, as well as in Ohio and Indiana, that will com- 
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pare favorably with it, still it is doubtful whether a tract of equally 
fertile upland soil can be found, having the surface so level and un- 
broken, and therefore so favorably situated for cultivation, in conse- 
quence of their being located toward the sources of small streams. 
The county of Woodford borders, it is true, on the valley of the Ken- 
tucky river, but since its bluffs rise very abruptly, and its eastern trib- 
utaries rising in the county are very short in their course, because the 
summit level between the Kentucky and Licking rivers lies, in this 
part of the state, comparatively close to the former river, the configu- 
ration of the land is, in consequence of this peculiarity of its physical 
geography, very gently undulating, and comparatively level, even 
within a mile or two of the deep gorge of the principal water-course 
of the state. 

The peculiar adaptation of the soil to the growth of hemp, as al- 
ready remarked, has caused the early settlers to put large tracts of their 
land, for many years in succession, in this staple. As the inorganic 
base assimilated in largest quantity by this plant is lime, being eight 
to ten times more than of the other mineral fertilizers which the Wood- 
ford soil and sub-soil has in the greatest abundance; and since so much 
of the plant is usually restored to the soil which nourished it, it will 
be apparent why it is by no means an exhauster of the soil, like wheat, 
corn, and tobacco ; hence, comparatively speaking, the resources of the 
lands of this part of the state have not been so severely taxed, as in 
the tobacco and more exclusively grain growing counties. These ad- 
vantages, together with the practice of retaining large portions of the 
farms in pasture for stock, has retained, in a great measure, the primi- 
tive fertility of her soil. 

A comparison of the composition of soils Nos. 550 and 551, shows 
the amount of ingredients which have been removed by nearly fifty 
years of cultivation, chiefly in hemp, with occasionally corn and wheat 
In 100 parts there has been a loss of 2,258 organic and volatile mat- 
ters; 0.013 of phosphoric acid; 0.113 sulphuric acid, 0.189 of potash; 
while, notwitiistanding, the demands of hemp for lime, there has been 
a gain both of this alkaline earth and magnesia, viz: 0.270 carbonate 
of lime and 0.160 of carbonate of magnesia, which proves how rich the 
substrata must be in calcareous matter. Assuming a cubic foot of 
this soil, in its dry state, to weigh seventy pounds and that cultivatioa 
has extended to the depth of one foot, it would require to be added to each 
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acre to restore this land to its native fertility only three hundred and 
ninety-one pounds of phosphoric acid or nearly double that of bone- 
earth; 3.441 of sulphuric acid or a little less than twice that quantity of 
gypsum, and 5.762 pounds of potash or four tons of unleached ashes. 
In this connection, permit me in this place, again to call particular 
attention to the chemical analysis of the sub-soil of this old field. No. 
552, and the red under-clay. No. 553, prevalent throughout Woodford 
county. These will be found amply capable of supplying all the lost 
ingredients; for even the sulphuric acid and soda, which are not in 
quite so large quantities as in the soil, have been found in great abun- 
dance in the red under-clay. In fact, taking the subsoil and under- 
clay together they are richer in all the essential fertilizers but soda, 
and even that alkali falls but little short in the red under-clay. As 
the removed organic and volatile matters may be restored by green 
crops, the land proprietors of Woodford county have, within easy access 
of the sub-soil plow or shovel, an inexhaustible store of agricultural 
wealth. Who will pretend to set a monied estimate on the value of 
this information to the farmers of Woodford? By judicious manage- 
ment this soil may be considered good for centuries to come. It is 
much to be desired that some of the farmers in Woodford or Fayette 
counties would test the result of the action of these red under-clays 
on the poorest land they can find, and communicate the result, since 
chemistry points so decidedly to this as a cheap and convenient natu- 
ral manure. They need not, however, expect to observe as much 
effect in the first as the succeeding years, when the mineral fertilizers 
become more soluble and, consequently, more available. Three or four 
inches of these under-clays will be enough to stir up or mix with nine 
inches or one foot of the surface soil at one time. They should also 
try it in connection with green crops turned in or by addition of am- 
monical salts, nitrates or some organic manure; because, as we have 
elsewhere stated, the assimilation of the mineral constituents is in pro- 
portion to the supply of the organic elements received into the sub- 
stance of plants, and, if there be already as large a quantity of the 
mineral constituents in the soil as will balance the amount of organic 
food derivable, in their climate and locality, from the atmosphere, water, 
and what may be also in the soil itself, little or no benefit may be ex- 
perienced from the application of these earths; this is very apt to be 
the case in rich soils like the blue limestone soils and this is the reasoq 
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why I recommend the trial on the poorest and oldest land that can be 
found. 

Upon the same principle, in the best lands of the blue limestone re- 
gion, where the mineral fertilizers are in large and available quantities, 
if a maximum produce is desired to be obtained on the ''high farming 
system^^'' it will be necessary that ammonical salts, guano, a nitrate, or 
some nitrogenous manure be added to the soil to be so cultivated, so 
as to force the crop to take up more of the soluble mineral constitu- 
ents than it would be otherwise capable of doing with only such quan- 
tity of the organic elements as it could appropriate from natural 
sources. 

No more conclusive proof can be deduced, of the intimate connec- 
tion between the composition and quality of the soil, and the subja- 
cent rock formation, than the inspection of the chemical analysis of 
the Leptaena limestone. No. 547, and the Bellerophon limestone, 
No. 549, which underlie the country south of Versailles, in com- 
parison with the Woodford soils and sub-soils, Nos. 550, 551, 552, 
and 553, all collected from the same locality. The source of the 
large amount of the great mineral fertilizers— phosphoric acid, sul- 
phuric acid, and the fixed alkalies — in these soils and sub-soils, is 
most apparent by taking note of the per centage of these acids and 
bases in the above underlying limestones, No. 547 and No. 549. 

Contrasting the composition of these limestones with those of other 
limestones of which the analyses are given, both in the first, and this 
report, it will be observed that they contain a larger amount of phos- 
phoric acid and alkalies combined, than any of the other limestones 
except No. 484, from Anderson county, and 507 and 508, from Fay- 
ette, all of which rock specimens are from the blue limestone forma- 
tion. Nos. 507 and 508 underlie the region where the fertile blue 
limestone soils and sub-soils, No. 27, of the first report, and Nos. 509 
and 510, of this report, were obtained. The only other limestones 
analysed, up to this time, which approach to these, in the large amount 
of the above acids and bases, are some of the black bituminous ferru- 
ginous limestones of the Coal Measures ; which, however, on account 
of the circumscribed area which they occupy, can have but a very par- 
tial and limited influence on the soil. 

This leads to a very important deduction, the principle of which 
was already hinted at in the first chapter; and serves, moreover, to 
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correct a very erroneous idea which prevails : that the purer a lime- 
stone is, which is to be applied as a mineral manure, the better; when, 
in reality, it is those limestones which are most argillaceous, and which 
are replete with organic remains, that are by far the most valuable for 
that purpose, since they furnish not only the lime which is required, 
but also the phosphoric acid and the alkalies. 

I will venture to say, if any of the farmers living in Hopkins coun- 
ty will try the application of the black bituminous limestones. No. 
132, 134, or 154, either burnt or in the raw condition ground, on any 
of their soils that may be deficient in phosphoric acid and alkalies, 
they will be astonished to witness the fertilizing effect it 'will have in 
a few years after its application — say thirty to fifty bushels to the acre. 

Though it will not answer, in a pecuniary point of view, at present 
to transport Lower Silurian Blue Limestones and Marls to any great 
distance, the time will come, as our means of transportion shall be more 
extended and cheaper, when many of the inferior sandy soils and stiff 
cold tenaceous clay-lands of Kentucky will be manured with these fos- 
siliferous limestones, even if they have to be carried hundreds of miles; 
because these limestones will be found far more valuable, as mineral 
manures, than the generality of limestones from the other formations 
of the state. 

Again: in the centre of Washington county there is a marked soil 
of the blue limestone formation, producing good hemp, but on which 
tobacco grows too rank and coarse to afford a fine quality of that 
plant Where this soil prevails remarkably large, yellow poplar flour- 
ish; and it appears to be of different properties, not only from the 
preceding, but, also, fi:om that which furnished a soil found around 
Springfield, in the same county, where white oak is the prevailing tim- 
ber. Samples of soils have been collected from these and other lo- 
calities in the Blue Limestone Formation, that presented marked char- 
acteristics* When the chemical analyses of these shall have been com- 
pleted, we hope to be able to deduce therefix)m some interesting results 
firom the chemical peculiarities they may present. 

The Barren linaestone soil ( C) contains, as will be perceived, very 
nearly the same amount of carbonate of lime, magnesia, phosphoric 
acid, and alkalies, as the magnesian limestone soil (^,) of Jefferson 
counjby ; rather less alumina and oxide of iron, but more than twice as 
much sulphuric acid, which rather exceeds that m soil {A). This is 
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undoubtedly the reason why this soil is so well adapted, both for grasses, 
oats, and corn crops, which require a large supply of this chemical 
substance. 

The Coal Measure soil (Z>), contains still smaller quantities of car- 
bonate of lime and phosphoric acid, but more sulphuric acid ; indeed, 
more than has been found in any soil yet examined, except another 
Coal Measure soil. No. 236, from Union county. This is no doubt 
due to the frequent occurrence of minerals, containing sulphur, in 
rocks of the carboniferous era. These soils ought, therefore, with the 
occasional addition of unleached ashes, nitrate of potash, or some 
combination of that alkali, to be better adapted than any of the other 
soils for potatoes, turnips, oats, and with the addition of common salt 
and bone-earth, or its equivalent, for buck wheat. 

In the Coal Measure soils, Nos. 10, 126, 138, and 155, the silica 
and insoluble silicates range from eighty-six to ninety per cent. ; but 
a large proportion of their salts are, in that soluble condition, avail- 
able for the immediate use of plants. Soil No. 126, of the firat report, 
gave up no less than seven parts of solid extract in 1,000, and No. 
155 six parts in 1,000. The former, therefore, contains more, and 
the latter nearly as much, soluble ingredients as the rich Woodford 
virgin soil. No. 550. 

The Barren limestone soil has usually, a large proportion of per- 
oxide of iron in its composition — ^three to five per cent. — which gives 
the lands of this formation generally a deep reddish brown color. 
This, together with the considerable quantity of clay derived from the 
partings between the limestones and the interstratified argillaceous 
marly beds, contributes, doubtless, greatly to their fertility, for the 
reasons already given, when adverting to the action of the same ad- 
mixtures in some of the blue limestone soils. This is one reason why 
these soils have proved much more productive than was at first sup- 
posed, in the early settlement of the country, and which rapidly rais* 
ed the price of these lands, after they began to be appreciated, from, 
five dollars to forty dollars per acre in some portions of the state. 

There is another variety of soil derived from tbe^silicious strata of 
the lower division of the sub-carboniferoqs group, which is greatly 
inferior to that which prevails in the upper oalcarious and marly divi- 
sion of this group of rocks, which prevails on the knobs; fortunately^ 
however, it is of very limited extent 
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The analysis of three soils from this formation have been completed ; 
No. 232, from Cumberland county; No. 228, from Monroe county, 
and No. 226, from Russell county. In these the sand and insoluble 
silicates range from 87.110 to 90.786. The quantity of argillaceous 
earth is very small in all of them, and the lime and phosphoric acid 
in No. 226 and 228, is far below the average. They would, therefore, 
be greatly improved by the application of some of the fat marls and 
stiff red clays of the adjacent upper division, of the same formation, 
which is often sufficiently accessibly ; or even of the clays produced 
from the black Devonian shale, that often forms the base of the 
knobs. 

No. 232 afforded a large amount of soluble extract — five parts in 
1,000 — and contains the largest amount of sulphuric acid of any soil 
yet analysed. It should be remarked, however, in regard to this soil, 
that it was collected from the bottom land of Sulphur creek, and has 
therefore received the washing from adjacent knobs, and reposes on the 
clay derived from the underlying black slate, and is therefore of supe- 
rior quality to the soils from this formation, on the summits and slopes 
of the knobs. The frequent occurrence of iron pyrites, in the strata 
towards the base of the knobs, accounts for the large proportion both 
of sulphuric acid and iron. 

Where the encrinital beds of limestone crop out, which are inter- 
stratified locally with strata of the knobs, a much more productive cal- 
caneus soil results. 

As yet no analyses have been completed of soils derived from the 
black Devonian slate. 

Besides the various shades of difference which will no doubt be ex- 
hibited hereafter in the different quaternary soils, I will mention, at 
this time, two marked varieties. The earthy ingredients of both of 
these are in a very fine state division; but one is of a mouse color, and 
is derived -from a fine silicious, and more or less calcarious loam — No. 3, 
of the section given on page 22, of the first report; the other remarka- 
ble for its whiteness, as well as its lightness, due to exceedingly fine 
rounded particles of hyaline and milky quartz. This variety origi- 
nates from the disintegration of the white silicious and silico-magne- 
sian earth, No 6, of the same section. The analysis given under col- 
umn, {£,) is of the first variety, which predominates greatly over the 
seoondy of whidi an analysis is given on page 334, No. 128^ of Dr. 
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Peter's first report. Both varieties are usually tolerably rich in lime, 
and the first seems to have, in the specimen examined, a large propor- 
tion of its mineral salts, in a soluble condition. Specimen No. 126, 
or (-E,) of the column, gave up no less than seven parts of solid ex- 
tract, to water impregnated with carbonic acid. This is the largest 
amount of ingredients, dissolved by the same means, in the sixty-three 
soils already analysed, except one — No. 234 — a sub-carboniferous soil, 
from Wayne county. It contains, therefore, a very large amount of 
mineral salts, in a state fit to enter into the circulation of the plant, and 
-already prepared for its immediate nourishment. 

It is probably due to this condition of these quaternary soils, that 
they are so well suited for the growth of fine silky tobacco. 

Soil No. 230, from Daviess county, also remarkable for its large 
growth of tobacco, and which receives its material chiefly from the 
Quaternary Formation, contains more than the average quantity of 
soluble saline ingredients. But neither this soil, nor No. 126, contain, 
on the whole, as large a proportion of potash as some of the other 
Kentucky soils; however. No. 218, of this report, which is also a 
quaternary soil, will be seen to possess a larger amount of alkalies, 
viz: 0.120 potash, and 0.020 soda. Indeed, there is no doubt that a 
considerable amount of potash has been removed from soils. No. 126 
and 230, since they are soils that have been under cultivation in two 
of the principal tobacco growing counties in the state, and there was a 
mature tobacco crop on the ground when No. 126 was collected. 

Some of the specimens of quaternary soils, which have been analy- 
sed, contain more phosphoric acid than (E); for instance. No. 218, of 
the present report, from Ballard county, has 0.410 per cent, which is 
nearly as much as the rich virgin Woodford soil. The sand and insol- 
uble silicates together amount, in the specimens subjected to chemical 
examination, to from 89.670 to 91.71; of this, from 48 to 80 parts 
are in an exceedingly fine state of division. This condition of the 
silicious earths indicates that they will absorb moisture, and retain it, 
together with the soluble organic and inorganic manures, much more 
eifectually than soils containing an equal amount of ordinary palpable 
sand; while, at the same time, they are soils that require much less 
power to break them up than more tenacious clay land. 

These kind of soils prevail, to some extent, in those parts of Hen- 
derson and Daviess county bordering along the principal water-couree^ . 
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and even in the adjacent hills, to the hight of one hundred or one 
hundred and fifty feet above low water of the Ohio river; but more 
especially in Ballard, Hickman, Fulton, and most of the counties of 
the Jackson Purchase. 

It is probable that there will be found as much, if not more, varia- 
tion in the chemical composition of the Coal Measure soils, than in 
those derived from the other formations, since the lithological charac- 
ter of the strata composing this group varies, perhaps, more than that 
of any of the others. Those, however, derived from any of the prin- 
cipal geological systems of Kentucky, will, undoubtedly, also show 
many shades of difference, corresponding to modifications in the litho- 
logical character of the various members, of which each formation is 
made np. 

The largest amount of phosphoric acid or phosphates, obtained from 
the sixty-three soils and sub-soils analysed up to this time, are from 
the blue limestone formation of Woodford, Fayette, and Clark coun- 
ties, viz: in Nos. 27, 28, 500, 501, 550, 551, 552. The phosphate 
of lime in No. 27, is 0.56, as stated on page 277, of the first report, 
but incoiTectly transferred to the table on page 370, of same volume 
where it stands only 0.26.* 

The largest amount of sulphuric acid, as already remarked, have 
been found in soil No. 232, from the bottoms of Leek creek, in Cum- 
berland county, at the base of the Knob Formation; next to it, the 
Coal Measure soils of Union and Ohio counties — Nos. 236 and 223. 

The largest quantity of alkalies yet obtained have been from the 
blue limestone soUs and sub soils of Clark, Jeflerson, and Woodford — 
Nos. 500, 501, 509, 510, 552 and 553 — and the sub-carboniferous 
Wayne county soil. No. 234, of which I shall speak in the sequel. It 
is worthy of note in this connection, that it is the same soils which 
contain, as a general rule, the largest of alumina, from which we may 
infer that these are chiefly liberated by the disintegration of this earth, 
derived, no doubt, originally, firom rocks allied to the potash and soda 
felspars. 

The prevailing member of the blue limestone formation, where soil 
No. 517, of Dr. Peter's report, was collected, in Franklin county, is an 

*The phosphate of lime of No. 155, of the same table, should be 0.08 as on page 352, of 
that report, in place of 0.68, in the table. 
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encrinital layer of this formation, and not far from a fine locality of 
Cytherina^ allied to, but probably distant from, (7. Baltica. The pre^ 
dominating growth of timber on the land is sugar-tree, mixed with 
honey-locust, mulberry, and poplar. New ground will produce from 
fifty to sixty bushels of corn to the acre. The comparative analysis 
of the virgin soil, from this part of Franklin county, and that of a 
field where the same kind of soil existed, and which had been twelve 
years in cultivation, shows a loss of 0.151 of phosphoric add, 0.38 
potash, but again of .026 soda, and 1.443 of carbonate of lime. The 
latter has been derived from the turning up of a sub-strata of earth, 
richer in lime than the immediate surface soil; the former, perhaps, 
from the salt consumed by the stock on the farm, or been also brought 
from a more impervious layer beneath, into which it had filtered from 
the surface by the action of rain. Assuming that a cubic foot of this 
dry soil weighs seventy pounds, and that the influence of cultivation 
has extended to the depth of one foot, then there would require to be 
added to each acre of this field, to restore it to its original fertility, 
4,G04 pounds of phosphoric acid— or if added in the form of bone- 
earth, nearly five tons; 182 pounds of sulphuric acid — or if added in 
the shape of gypsum, nearly 400 pounds; and 1,158 pounds of pot- 
ash, or 16,000 pounds of unleached ashes, besides 81 tons of organic 
matter; but, as the greater part of this is vegetable fibrin, which re- 
solves itself, for the use of plants, into carbonic acid and water, good 
tillage, and a few green crops turned in, would be a good substitute, 
and the least expensive plan of effecting the restoration of the lost 
organic and volatile matters. Since stable manure contains only tJiree 
tenths to a half per cent, of phosphoric acid, it would require from 
four hundred to seven hundred tons of such manure to each acre to 
furnish the lost phosphoric acid from this field. This shows how inad- 
equate the usual supply of stable manure would be to restore the ex- 
hausted constituents of soils. Allowing a ton of stable manure to be 
worth $2, it would require the expenditure of $800 to bring this soil 
back, by this means, to its original condition; hence the necessity for 
the farmer to be acquainted, himself, with other sources of the miner- 
al fertilizers. If the geological survey is able to point out a cheap 
and easily accessible source of this, and other mineral fertilizers, it 
will be conferring an invaluable boon upon the commonwealth, com- 
pared with which the cost of the survey is a mere trifle. It has al- 
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ready done so in the case of Woodford and Fayette counties, and I 
believe it will bo able to do so for Franklin county also; for the ap- 
pearance of red under-clays, observed in portions of Franklin county, 
are so similar in their aspect to Nos. 552 and 509, that it is highly 
probable they will show a corresponding richness in phosphates and oth- 
er mineral fertilizers, when they come to be analysed, and be capable of 
affording a supply amply sufficient to compensate for the loss, from cul- 
tivation, which could only be fully restored, at so ruinous a cost, by 
ordinary manure. 

I would also in this place call the attention of the farmers of 
Wayne county to the analysis of the sub-carboniferous soil No. 234, 
of Dr. Peter's report. 

It will be perceived that this contains tiie largest proportion of or- 
ganic and volatile matters of an^^ soil yet analysed; yet it has been 
found by the ordinary system cf cultivation, unproductive ; proving, 
most conclusively, that blackne&'i and richness in organic constituents 
is not the only requisite to fertility. It will be seen, moreover, that 
this soil is also rich in the essential mineral constituents. There can 
be no doubt that the caase of its unproductiveness is the want of drain- 
ing and access of air, so that the standing water has, in all probabili- 
ty, produced a sour condition of the soil. For this reason, notwith- 
standing the considerable proportion of carbonate of lime present, and, 
also, on account of the large quantity of organic matter in this soil, 
burnt lime will, undoubtedly, bo found beneficial, in order chiefly to 
counteract that acidity, and then bring the organic matter into a pro- 
per condition to resolve itself into carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
With this treatment, and a proper and efficient system of drainage, I 
will venture to predict that it will become one of the most productive 
soils in the state. I believe there is a good deal of such land in the 
valley of Meadow creek, in Wayne county; therefore, it is of consid- 
erable moment that it should be reclaimed. 

Iron exists in soil in two conditions : in the state of protoxide, with 
eight parts of oxygen united to twenty-seven to twenty-eight of iron, 
and as per or sesqui-oxide, containing twenty-four parts of oxygen, and 
fitty-four to fifty-six of iron. The former of these is continually ab- 
stracting oxygen from air, water, and other substances containing oxy- 
gen, with which it may come in contact, and therefore exerts a deoxi- 
dizing influence injurious to vegetation, which requires all the oxygen 
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it can obtain from the air and water in the soil. Where it exists to 
any great extent in soils, it appears to exert a baneful influence. The 
remedy for this is free access of air to the soil, by frequent working, 
so as to cause this protoxide to pass as rapidly as possible into the state 
of peroxide. Protoxide of manganese acts in the same way. 

There are some facts which seem to lead to the conclusion, that a 
notable quantity of protoxides of iron and manganese may be the 
c^use of rust Two soils in the vicinity of Brunswick, containing a 
considerable portion of these oxides, produced gmin which was attacked 
by fust. One of these was a heath soil, on which the rust was not coun- 
teracted even by the application of lime, marl, potash, wood-ashes, 
bone-dust, ashes of the heath plant, common salt, and ammonia. The 
other was a fine-grained loam, which did not suffer from want of drain- 
age, as it was well exposed to the sun, in an elevated situation. ^^In 
order to ascertain whether the rust was due to the constituents of the 
soil, or to certain fortuitous circumstances, unconnected with their ope- 
ration, a portion of the land was removed to another locality, and made 
into an artificial soil of fifteen inches in depth. Upon this barley and 
wheat were sown; but it was found, as in the former case, that the plants 
were attacked by rust; whilst barley growing on the. land surrounding 
this soil was not at all affected by the disease. From this experiment 
it follows, that certain constituents of the soil favor the developement 
of rust." 

It was thought it might be from the presence of phosphate of iron, 
but I think it more probable that it was due to the deoxidizing effect of 
the protoxide of iron ; for we know that in our country it is apt to 
occur, when there is a superabundance of rain, ^iccompanied by hot 
weather; now the effect of this will, undoubtedly, be to produce acids 
in the soil, which is almost always accompanied by the absorption of 
oxygen, an effect quite analogous to that of protoxides of iron and 
manganese. The per or red oxide of iron, on the contmry, seems to 
be a valuable constituent of soils; at least it is almost universally the 
case that red soils are fertile soils, and the redness is always due to the 
presence of peroxide of iron. It is probable its beneficial effect de- 
pends on the property it possesses of condensing ammonia, either from 
rain water or the atmosphere, and perhaps also to peculiar relations 
which it bears to certain organic matters, which both it and alumina 
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ceem to possess of holding them, so that water alone has little power to 
remove them. 

The red lands of Cheshire and Somersetshire, derived from the dis- 
integration of rocks of the trias system, as well as the red lands of 
Devonshire and Herefordshire, on the Devonian or Old Red system, 
are amongst the most productive lands in Great Britain. It is true, 
that where the members of these formations are, over limited tracts, 
exclusively sandstones — as in parts of Pembrokeshire — the derivative 
soil cannot be considered fertile ; but this is because it is on that ac- 
count altogether too sandy, and hence so porous that it allows every 
thing soluble to filter through it; or, in the language of the farmer, 
^^eats all the manure and drinks all the tvaier^ But the most loamy 
of the red lands of Hereford afford the finest crops of wheat and hops, 
and bear the most prolific apple and pear-trees, and thu sturdiest oaks, of 
all England ; and the red clay and red loamy soils of Cheshire, Som- 
erset, Staffordshire, and Leicester, are capable of producing the most 
luxuriant growth of almost any crop that may be put on them. 

Again : the fertility of the red lands of Texas is well known. 

All my experience so far, in regard to the red soils of Kentucky, 
goes to show that they are very productive soils. 

The red sub-soils of Woodford and Fayette, on the blue limestone 
formation ; and of Jefferson county, on the magnesian limestone for- 
mation; and of Simpson and other counties, on the sub-carboniferous 
limestone formation, all show large amounts of phosphoric acid and 
alkalies. For some further remarks on this subject see Dr. Peter's 
report, under the head of Simpson county. No. 480. 

The blackness of a soil, as we have said, is by no means a sure in- 
dication of fertility, at least not of permanent fertility; and, indeed, 
even not always a criterion of the amount of organic and volatile mat- 
ters, as is shown by the analysis of a remarkably black soil. No. 237, 
which only contains 4.38 of organic and volatile matters, while we have 
many instances of soils, comparativly light in color, that contain more 
than twice as much of these substances. 



CHAPTER IlL 

CHEMICAL ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

COAI^. 

Seyeral of the coals, of which proximate analyses were made, and re- 
corded in the former report, have been subjected since to ultimate chem- 
ical analysis, showing the total amount of carbon in coke, and volatile 
matter united, together with the total amount of hydrogen, oxygen, sul- 
phur, nitrogen and ashes. As such investigtion as contribute greatly in 
affording an insight into the character and quality of a coal, they are 
of great importance; and are especially valuable as giving further in- 
sight into their gas and oil producing qualities — since the nearer they 
approach in composition to the atomic proportion of carbon and hy- 
drogen in defiant, or heavy carburetted hydrogen, or pure oil gas, viz : 
eighty-ox of carbon and twelve of hydrogen, the more valuable they 
become for these purposes. 

All other things being equal, the less water (hygrometric,) the less 
sulphur, the less ashes, the less oxygen and nitrogen, and the more car- 
bon and hydn^n, the better adapted they are for the production of il- 
luminating gas. These ultimate analyses of coals, (formeriy reported on- 
ly proximately,) are: Mulford*s main five-foot coal, No. 185; Casey's 
coal, No. 166; Union coal, No. 240; Ice House coal. No. 188; Had- 
dock's cansel, Na 166; Eades' coal. No. 157; Airdrie coal. No. 156; 
Robert's coal. No. 191 ; Wright's mountain coal. No. 135; A^land coal. 
No. 101 ; Wolf Hill coal. No. 1 89; Sneed's coal. No. 25; Breckinridge, 
No. 243. 

The results will be seen by consulting Dr. Peter's report, under the 
heads of the counties in ?4»(di they occur ; also, in the comparative 
table of coal analysis at the condusion of that report 

The last of these coals, the Breckinridge, No. 243, has been sub* 
jected, by Dr. Peter, to investigations by various methods for its oily 
products, by which he obtains, on an average, very nearly the same re- 
sults obtained by myself, viz: thirty-two per oeni of the weight of 
the coal. For a full account of these results see Dr. Peter's report, 
under the head of Hancock county. No. 243. Under the same head 
will also be found an interesting comparative statement of the results 
in crude oil, gas, coke, and ammoniacal water, obtained from the 
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Breckinridge, Haddock's, Union, Mulford's five-foot, Robert's, Ice 
House, and Youghiogheny coals. 

The first workable coal under the Anvil Rock, where it has, in some 
parts of Union county, a peculiar birdseye appearance, and assumes 
a compact structure, and presents a peculiar glimmering lustre on the 
oblique faces of fmcture, has been analysed in this laboratory for its 
oily products, with the following results, in 1,000 parts: 

264 of crude eil. 
645 coke. 

48 good illuminating gas. 

43 ammoniacal water. 



1,000 

On the large scale this coal will yield, from a ton of 2,000 pounds, 
500 to 528 pounds of crude oil; equal to 60 to 66 gallons, or 30 to 
33 gallons of purified oil; 1,290 pounds of coke; 2,238 cubic feet of 
good illuminating gas. 

From the best information, at present, in my possession in regard to 
the cost of manufacturing, though the quantity of oil which it will 
yield is seven per cent, less than that from the Breckinridge, still this 
birdseye coal ought to a£ford a handsome profit to the manu&ctuier of 
coal oils, &c. 

, Since the publication of the first report, both the proximate and ulti- 
mate analysis of seventeen other coals have beem completed, as follows: 

Woolich coal, Christian county, No- 462; 

Crarrard coal, Clay county, No. 460; 

Triplett's coal, Daviess county. No. 502 ; 

Hawesville Little Bed coal, Hancock county, No. 468} 

Judge Mayhall's coal, Hancock county, No, 519; 

Pate's coal, Hancock county. No. 520 ; 

Hall's coal, Hopkins county, No. 463 ; 

Samuel's coal, Hopkins county. No. 465 ; 

McHenry's coal, Lawrence county. No. 466; 

Keener's coal, Lawrence county. No. 469 ; 

Walker's coal, Muhlenburg county. No. 464; 

Pitchener's coal, Ohio county. No. 459 ;. 

Bairett's coal, Ohio county, No. 470; 

Jackson's ooal, Ohio ooanto^i.Na 461 ; 
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Haddock's cannel coal, Owsley county , Na 161; 

Lear's coal, Pulaski county, No. 467; 

Lower Cumberland, Pulaski county, No. 471. 

Of these the Haddock cannel coal, from Owsley county, proves to 
be a coal producing 246.50 parts in a 1,000 by weight of crude oil, 
which is only 17.50 in a 1,000 parts less than the Birds-eye coal of 
Union county, and 77.50 less than the Breckinridge. It will yield, 
therefore, from fifty-five to sixty gallons of crude oil, or about twenty- 
seven to thirty gallons of purified oil to the ton. These three coals 
are the best oil producing coals that have yet been examined from Ken- 
tuckv. 

For further remarks on these coals consult Dr. Peter's report, under 
the respective numbers above stated, who has has taken unusual pains 
in the. developement of their chemical properties. He has also pre- 
sented, in connection with the Breckinridge coal, under the head of 
Hancock county, the comparative chemical composition of the oil pro- 
ducing Boghead coal of Scotland. 

For comparison with Kentucky coals, as to their gas producing qual- 
ities, I here subjoin some proximate and ultimate analyses made in this 
laboratory of four varieties of coal used, in 1856, by the Manhattan 
gas company, in New York, for supplying that city with gas. 

Albert coal, Ifillsboro', Albert county, New Brunswick. 
Proximate analysis — 
Specific gravity : 

Total volatile, - - - 614 

Coke, 38.6 

100.0 
Moisture, --------. 1.5 

Carbon, 84.972 

Hydrogen, 9.144 

Sulphur, 0.000 

Oxygen and nitrogen, 4.284 

Ashes, 0.100 

Calculated for 100 parts of dry combustile matter we have; 

Carbon, 86.250 

Hydrogen, 9.292 

Sulphur, 0.000 

Oxygen and nitrogen, ---. 4.458 

100.000 



d* _^ . 
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This an excellent oil-producing coal, as well as a fine gas coal. 

New Castle^ England. 
Proximate analysis: 

Total volatile matter, 30.1 

Coke, 69.9 

100.0 

Moisture, 1.2 

Volatile combustible matter, 28.9 

Fixed carbon in coke, 69.3 

Ashes, 0.6 

100.0 

Moisture, 1.2 

Carbon, 80.063 

Hydrogen, 4.944 

Sulphur, 1.000 

Oxygen and nitrogen, 12.193 

Ashes, 0.600 

100.000 

Calculated for 100 parts of dry combustible i&atter this gives: 

Carbon, 81.530 

Hydrogen, 5.034 

Sulphur, ..-.-. 1.018 

Oxygen and nitrogen, 12 418 

100.00 

English Cannel Co(U, 
Proximate analysis: 

Total volatile matter, ' - - 43.6 

Coke, 56.4 

100.0 

Moisture, -- 1.2 

Volatile combustible matter, 42.4 

Fixed carbon in coke, 54.0 

Ashes, 2.4 

100.0 

Ultimate analysis of the same with ashes and moisture included in 
the per centage: 
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Moisture, 1.200 

Carbon, 78.982 

Hydrogen, - - - - - 6.711 

Oxygen and nitrogen, 11.707 

Ashes, 2.400 

100.000 

Calculated for 100 parts of dry combustible matter this gives: 

Carbon, 81.931 

Hydrogen, 6.924 

Oxygen, 12.146 

JOO.OOO 

Scotch Cannel. 
Proximate analysis: 

Total volatile matter, 46.9 

Coke, 64.1 

100.0 

Moisture, 3.2 

Volatile combustible matter, 42.7 

Fixed carbon in coke, 42. 1 

Ashes, 12.0 

100.0 

Ultimate analysis of the same with ashes and moisture : 

Moisture, 3.200 

Carbon, 70,682 

Hydrogen, 9.788 

Sulphur, 1.400 

Oxygen and nitrogen, 3.030 

Ashes, 12.000 

100.000 

Calculated from 100 parts of dry combustible matter 

Carbon, 83.233 

Hydrogen, - - * 11.642 

Sulphur, 1.660 

Oxygen and nitrogen, - • 3.676 

100.0 00 
8 
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Four of the best gas coals used in England and Scotland are : Les- 
mahago Cannel coal; Ramsay's New Castle coal; Weymss Cannel 
coal ; Wigan Cannel coal. . The specific gmvity^ and proximate analy- 
ses, of these coals I here append, for the sake of comparison : 

Speci6c gravity, 1.222 to 1.228 

Two proximate analyses of Lesmahago Cannel coal: 

A. B, 

Volatile matters, 49.6 49.34 

Carbon, 41.3 40.97 

Ashes. 9.1 6.34 

100.0 96.65 

A ton of this coal yields of 

Coke, 1091. to 1064. 

Pounds of gas, 463. to 483 6 

Tar, 694. to 603. 

Ammoniacal water, - 4.6 to 4.6 

Loss, 87.6 to 86. 

_2240^ 2240. 

This is equal to 11.681 to 9.875 cubic feet of gas, of specific gravi- 
ty 0.3G1, 054, to 0.65; having an illuminating power of 2.33; gas 
of specific gravity 0.36, being considered one or unity. 

Ramsay* s New Castle Coal. 

Specific gravity, 1.29 

Volatile matter, 36.8 

Fixed carbon in coke, 66.6 

Ashes, 6.6 

100.0 

A ton of this coal yields of 

Coke, 1435. 

Gas, 410. 

Tar, 296. 

Ammoniacal water, 6.72 

Loss, 93.28 

2240. 

This.is equal to 9,016 cubic feet of gas, of specific gravity 0.604, 
and having an illuminating power of two, by the same standard as the 
preceding. 
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Weymts Cannel Coal. 

Specific gravity, 1.1831 

Volniile matters, 68.62 

Fixed carbon in coke, ;... 25.28 

Ashes, 14.25 

98.46 

A ton of this coal yields of 

Coke, 1124. to 1188 

Gas, 651.4 to 628 

Tar, 224. to 197 

Ammoniacal water and loss, 34 1 . to 327 

2240. 2240 

This is equal to 10,976 to 10.192 cubic feet of gas, of specific 
gravity 0.670 to 0.691, having an illurainatiog power of 2.47, accord- 
ing to the same standard. 

The Wigan Cannel Coal, 

Specific gravity. 

Volatile matter, 37 

Fixed carbon in coke, 60 

Ashes, -- 3 

100 

A ton of this coal yields of 

Coke, - 1326 

Gas, 338 

Tar, 260 

Ammoniasal water and loss, 326 

2240 

This is equal to 9,408 cubic feet of gas, having a specific gravity of 
0.478, and an illuminating power of 1.5, according to preceding stan- 
dard. 

At present I am only able to furnish the ultimate analysis of one of 
these coals — the WIgan Cannel: 

Carbon, 79.23 

Hydrogen, 6.08 

Sulphur, 1*43 

Ni'rogen, 1.18 

Oj^jgen, 7.24 

96.16 
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The investigations of the past two season have fully proved the fact 
that, in the western coal field at least, the same bed of coal varies con- 
siderably, both in its thickness and chemical composition ; for instance, 
the first workable coal under the Anvil Rock ranges, in thickness, 
from twenty-one inches to four feet, and that in the distance of ten 
miles. At the most southwestern of the above localities it has a beau- 
tiful "birds eye" structure, possesses the properties of some varieties 
of cannel coal, and contains nearly ten per cent, more volatile matter, 
over fifteen per cent, less fixed carbon, and eight per cent, more ashes, 
than it does ten miles to the north-west, where it posseses no cannel struc- 
ture. Hence coal locations, even on the same bed, a few miles apart, 
require special examinations, both as to thickness and chemical compo- 
sition; and we are not justified in deciding, because a coal is good or 
bad at one mine, that the same coal may not be better or worse at any 
other, although the probabilities may be in favor of analogy in the 
same bed, throughout its area. 

The subject of the equivalency of our Coal Measures is of peculiar 
interest, as well in a scientific as in a practical point of view, both as 
regards their horizontal extension through the different counties in the 
western coal field, as, also, by drawing comparisons between the 
western and eastern coal field, now separated by an axis of older rocks, 
occupying nearly one hundred and fifty miles of the surface, from the 
present limits of the western to the eastern coal field. At this time 
I am only able to offer a few suggestions on this subject. 

Previous to the survey of Kentucky, the only state which had 
made the detailed stratification of the coal formation a special in- 
vestigation is Pennsylvania. Unfortunately the public has not yet 
had the final report of the state geologist laid before them. Until its 
appearance we shall not be put in possession of all the facts, especially 
the palaeontological data, collected during the survey of that state. 
A very valuable work has, however, recently been issued by J. P. Les- 
ley, the topographical assistant of that survey, containing some excel- 
lent generalizations on this subject, which affords us an opportunity of 
drawing some comparisons from lithological grounds and order of su- 
perposition, and, perhaps, something from topography ; though these 
features, in western Kentucky, are, by no means^ as conspicuous as i^ 
Pennsylvania, 
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It appears, from Lesley's "Manual of Coal and its Topography," that 
the Pennsylvania Coal Measures are ,&bout 1,300 feet in thickness, 
900 feet of which lie from the Pittsburg coal dowE to the conglomerate, 
and four hundred feet above that bed. The four hundred feet imme- 
diately underlying the Pittsburg coal are destitute, except locally, of 
any workable beds of coal, and have, on this account, received the 
name of the ^'Barren Coal MeasureSy^ these being limited downwards 
by a prominent sandstone, known as the ^^Mahordng Sandstone.''^ This 
sandstone is sometimes pebbly, though it lies five hundred feet above 
the true conglomerate, at the base of the Coal Measures, and, for this 
reason, as suggested by Lesley, would very properly form the base of 
the Upper Coal Measures, as the true conglomerate is the base of the 
Lower Coal Measures. 

Six principal beds of coal are enumerated between the true conglom- 
erate and the Mahoning sandstone, forming the Lower Coal Measures. 
The two lower of these are sometimes united into a thick bed, known 
as the "Mammoth Bed." The third in the ascending series, (or prop- 
erly the second since A and B, of Lesley's section, may regarded as 
one,) is the great depository of the cannel coal of Pennsylvania. The 
fifth and sixth are known as the Lower and Upper Freeport coals. 

From the Mahoning sandstone to the Pittsburg coal, a distance of 
about four hundred feet, there are but two beds of coal specified, and 
these, usually, only a foot or thereabout in thickness, with some four or 
five beds of limestone in the upper one hundred feet, immediately un- 
derlying the Pittsburg coal. 

Less is known, as yet, of the details of the four hundred feet above 
the Pittsburg coal than of the measures below it It includes, how- 
ever, the "Great Limestone" of the Pennsylvania CoaJ Measures, sep- 
arated into two members by a sandstone, more or less developed, which 
lies about one hundred feet above the Pittsburg bed, in which space 
there is one bed of coal between two limestones, measuring, with its 
shale roof, about three and a half feet Above the "Great Limestone" 
there is but one good workable, reliable coal, lying about sixty feet 
above the "Great Limestone," characterized by a shale roof full of 
ferns: NeuropteriB flexuosa^ CydopteriB oblique^ and Neuropteria 
loschii. 

Taking, for the present, merely lithological and chemical characters 
as the ground-work of comparison between the Kentucky and Penn- 
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sylv:ini:i Coal Measures, we are disposed to regard the Mahoning sand- 
stone as the equivalent of our Curlew sandstone, of Union county, 
since it forms the second principal sandstone, in the ascending oider, 
above the conglomerate, and has a coal, with limestone under it, in the 
Curlew hill, occupying, apparently, a similar position to the Upper 
Freeport or coal E of Lesley's section, with limestone (E) under it; 
while his description of the contorted Sigillaria, Lepidodendron, and Cal- 
amites sandstone, underlying his coal D, (the Lower Freeport,) with its 
lenticular deposites of coal, agree very precisely with the mass of the 
Finnic Bluil", of Union county, which is the second principal sandstone 
above the conglomerate. 

If the equivalencies here suggested should prove, by subsequent 
investigations, correct, then coal A and B, of the Pennsylvania Meas- 
ures, would occupy the place of the Bell and Cook, resting on the Ca- 
seyville sandstone conglomerate, and being the equivalent of the so 
called Mammoth vein, near Johnstown and Tangastootac, where coals 
A and B are united into one bed, practically speaking. If this be the 
case, then in the place of the lower hundred feet of the "Barren Coal 
Measures," of Pennsylvania, we appear to have two 'good workable 
coals in Union county, and only a space of one hundred and eighty 
feet between these and the main five foot Mulford bed, to represent 
the three hundred upper feet of the Ban'en Coal Measures of Penn- 
sylvania. The main five-foot Mulford would, then, be the equivalent 
of the Pittsburg bed. A circumstance which lends probability to this 
suggestion is found in the fact, which I would beg, in this place, to call 
particular attention to, that, of all the Kentucky coals examined chem- 
ically, up to this time, the main five-foot Mulford comes nearest, in its 
composition, to the Pittsburg coal. 

In the one hundred feet above the main five-foot Mulford, and be- 
tween it and the Anvil Rock, in Union county, we can trace, as yet, 
but little analogy to the one hundred above the Pittsburg, with its 
"Great Limestone Bed," which seems to be absent, in Union county at 
least In the three hundred feet of the upper division of the Upper 
Coal Measures we can trace some analogy with the borings reported 
below the level of Grundy's ridge; but until these strata can be viewed 
in natural sections, above the drainage of the country, one can hardly 
oome to any definite conclusion in regard to the equivalency. 
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If any part of the western Kentucky coal field deserve the name of 
barren, it seems to be the two hundred and fifty feet of space from thft 
Ice House to the four-foot bed, the first above the Curlew sandstone; 
but we doubt the propriety of any such distinction, since the Curlew 
coal, below the Curlew sandstone, may prove to be workable in some 
of its area, as at Freeport, in Pennsylvania, where it is six feet thick. 

Partly from differences in the chemical composition of several of 
the upper coals of the Henderson section, and those under the Anvil 
Rock, in Union county, and partly from variations in the lithological 
characters of the associate strata at each loc ility, together with some 
relations of dip and position in the coal-field, the two sections were 
supposed, in the first year of the survey, to occupy lower and upper 
divisions of the Coal Measures. During the progress of the survey 
facts have come to light which render it possible that Ihe same meas- 
ures which occur in Union county, under the Anvil Rock, are repeat- 
ed in Henderson county, in the HoUoway borings, under the level of 
the Ohio, on the east side of the Bald hill and Highland creek axis. 
In consequence, however, of our knowledge of the lower two-thirds of 
the Henderson Measures being derived from tho reports of borings, 

• 

it has been difficult to draw a satisfactory parallelij-m. If, however, 
the Great Salt-bearing sandstone occupies a constant geological hori- 
zon, at the base of the' Coal Measures, as appears probable from the 
experience in Pennsylvania, and if the western Coal Measures are of 
a corresponding thickness to the eastern, then the four foot bed of 
coal, one hundred feet below the bed of the Ohio river, in the Hen- 
derson shaft, would be the equivalent of the Pittsburg coal; and the 
"Twin Vein," near low water mark, would, in that case, represent coals 
near the top of the Upper Measures, near the "Great Limestone," 
while the thick coal reported on the top of the one hundred and fifty- 
six feet of Salt-bearing sandstone, at the base of the Holloway borings, 
would occupy the place of the "Mammoth coal," reposing on the mill- 
stone grit, at the base of the Pennsylvania coal-field. We are led, 
therefore, to suspect that the Holloway borings of 1,037 feet, miy in- 
clude members of the lower, as well as the upper, division of the Coal 
Measures, as recognized by Lesley's sections, in Pennsylvania; the 
mere so, since we have some evidence of considerable masses of lime- 
stone in the water-shed between Green river and the Ohio, not far from 
the Holloway borings; nevertheless we are, at present, unable to re- 
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cognize, in the space of three hundred feet reported in the Hollo way 
borings, above the Salt-bearing sandstone, either the lower cannel coal, 
(C,) of Lesley's section, or the Ice House coal, (D,) of the Union 
county section, which should come in respectively — the cannel at six- 
ty to eighty feet, the Ice House at one hundred and fifty feet above 
the lowest six-foot coal, placed on the top of the Great Salt-bearing 
sandstone. 

However, to established satisfactorily these identities or equivalen- 
cies between the eastern and western coal-fields, as well as between dif- 
ferent portions of the same connected basin, it is necessary to bring all 
the palaeontological evidence to bear on the subject, especially that re- 
lating to the vertical range of certain species of fossil plants, in con- 
nection with the shells and fishes, and the relation they bear to the 
shale over each bed of coal. In the absence of any botanico-geological 
report of the Pennsylvania Coal Measures, we have to rely upon other 
sources for this desired comparison. 

Before the whole of the second part of this report goes to press I 
hope to be able to lay before you some reliable and valuable informa- 
tion, touching this branch of the survey, since I have been fortunate 
in securing the aid of the highest authority now livmg, on the identifi- 
cation of the specific characters of the fossil flora of the United States — 
M. Leo Lesquereux, the well known Bryologist, who was, for two years, 
charged with the botanical branch of the geological survey of Penn- 
sylvania; whose early life first led him to study minutely the flora of 
peat bogs, and investigate the production of that kind of vegetable 
fuel, of comparatively recent origin, in all its various phases; and who, 
fi:om this study, was very naturally induced to turn his attention to 
the examination of the extinct tribes of plants that flourished during the 
carboniferous era. One who has made these two subjects a speciality, 
during a life of laborious research, must be peculiarly well suited to 
supply the desired information, particularly as a considerable share of 
his experience was gained in Pennsylvania, the stratigraphical relations 
of the Coal Measures of which state we desire, at this time, to bring in 
comparison with those of Kentucky. 

I am unable to say at present, whether, before the second part of 
this report must go to press, sufficient materials shall have been brought 
together to enable M. Lesquereux to make a satisfactory preliminary 
report on this subject, as the large amount of the appropriation re- 
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quired to be expended on the topography of the state will only permit 
me to retain M. Lesquereux's services, in the geological corps of Ken- 
tucky, during a limited part of the present season; but the importance 
of this branch of the geological survey of Kentucky demands that it 
should hereafter be carried out to its fullest extent, not only for the 
interests of Kentucky, but for that of other states embraced in coal 
districts, which may follow in detailed surveys of their resources in 
fossil fuel. 

ORES. 

Three iron ores, from the Knob Formation of Bullitt county, have 
been analysed— Nos. 488, 489, and 493. Two of these— Nos. 488 
and 493 — belong to the carbonates; one — No. 489 — is a limonite. 
By consulting the tables appended to Dr. Peter's report, the composition 
of these ores will be seen; the two carbonates yield — No. 488, 32.62 
per cent, of iron; No. 493, 31.32 iron. The limonite — No. 489 — gave 
43.46 of iron. This latter is in an irregular band and segregrations, lo^ 
cally found in the equivalent of the Knob building stone, and is but 
little used at the Bullitt county furnace. Where these ferruginous 
segregations occur in the Knob building stone, they greatly deteriorate 
its quality for constructions. 

For further remarks in regard to the Bullitt county ores, and lime-^ 
stones used as a flux, slag, &c., consult the body of Dr. Peter's report, 
under Nos. 488, 489, 490, 491, 492, and 493. 

The limonite ore of Carter county, which is associated with the sub-* 
carboniferous limestone, proves to be a rich ore; the analysis shows 
54.93 per cent, of iron. It contains, j^s will be seen by consulting Dr, 
Peter's report, under No. 473, more than the usual quantity of oxide of 
manganese, (3.17,) which will most likely have the effect of producing 
a bard white iron suitable for the manufacture of steel; not perhaps 
from the quantity of manganese which may enter into the composition 
of the steel produced from such cast iron, but from the peculiar condi- 
tion and union which the manganese induces in the iron and carbon. 

The chemical analyses of twenty-eight ores, of the limonite variety, 
have been completed up to this time, since the first report was made; 
these are from the Kenton, Caroline, Pennsylvania, Buffalo, Bellefonte, 
Raccoon, Greenup, Laurel, and Mt. Savage ore banks. 

9 
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Some very interesting results will be found in the chemical report, 
under the head of Greenup county, in regard to some of these ores. 

There have, besides, been completed ten analyses of ores of the 
carbonate variety, from Greenup county, from ore banks in the vicini- 
ty of the above furnaces. 

The ore No. 406, submitted for analysis, from Laurel county, by 
General Jackson, is an earthy carbonate of iron, containing 19.10 per 
cent, of iron, and 3.60 of manganese. No other metal, useful in the 
arts, exists in this ore in quantities over one and a half per cent. The 
carbonate of iron — No. 410 — from Craig's creek, proves to be richer 
in iron than No. 406, since it gave 35.45 per cent of iron. No. 411, 
from the same county, is also carbonate, yielding 33.05 per cent, of 
iron, and no other valuable metal, in sufficient quantity to make it 
valuable for any other purpose but as an ore of iron. 

Ore furnished from Thos. Helm's land, Lincoln couuty. No. 407, 
has also been examined. It is a carbonate of iron, containing 30.77 
per cent, of iron. 

No. 418, the Monroe county ore, from Malone's land. Cole's fork of 
Mill creek, is a limonite, containing 53 85 per cent, of iron. No. 405, 
from Ohio county, 7 miles north of Hartford, near the top of the hill 
at Mr. French's, is also a limonite, yielding 2764 per cent of iron. 

The ore near high water-mark of Green river, at the Livermore 
landing, in Ohio county. No. 413, contains 42.14 of iron, which is a 
large per'centage for that variety of ore. 

Two ores of iron have been analysed from from Pulaski county: 
one — No. 452 — from the head waters of Indian and Rock House 
creek, and Grassy gap, is a carbonate, yielding 35.60 per cent, of 
iron; and No. 546, from Rockcastle river, which is an impure limonite, 
containing only 27 per cent, of oxide of iron. 

Two ores have been analysed from Trigg county: one — No. 420 — 
from the waters of Little river, which is a limonite, possessing a fine 
honey-comb structure, which yields 39.28 percent, of iron; the other, 
from the same vicinity — No. 421 — is a haematitic variety of limonite, 
having a compact texture, which yields 55.60 per cent of iron. There 
appears to be a considerable body of this ore in Trigg county, at the 
above locality. 

The ore from Warren county, collected in a ridge watered by Clay 
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lick creek, above the conglomerate, is also a hydrated oxide, containing 
47.02 per cent, of iron. 

No. 450 is a bog ore, from Meadow creek, in Wayne county, which 
only contains 16.59 per cent, of iron; and No. 453 is the ore former- 
ly used at the old Iron Works of Wayne county, jvhich is a limonite, 
containing 40.82 per cent, of iron. 

Ores from the Log Mountain, in Whitley county, and feom the 
falls of the Cumberland river, in the same county, have been subject- 
ed to further examinations by Dr. Peter, since the first report, with 
similar results. See his report under the head of Whitley county.* 

An ore from the head waters of Mud creek, in the same county — 
No. 448 — is a rich limonite, yielding 56.37 per cent of iron. 

The Poplar creek ore — ^No. 449 — of Whitley county, is a carbonate 
of iron, containing 37.60 per cent, of iron; that from south part of 
the Pine Mountain is a limonite, affording 44.53 per cent, of iron. 

Four ores have been analysed from Edmonson county; three of 
these from near the base of the Coal Measures, in the ridges adjacent 
to Nolin creek — Nos--414, 415, 416, and 419. Two of these — Nos. 
414 and 415 — ^are limonites; No. 414 contains forty -two per cent, of 
iron; No. 415, from the shale above the coal, yields 52.31 per cent 
of iron; the third — No. 416 — is a c irbonate, from the chalet above the 
sandstone, gives 37.04 percent, of iron; No. 419 is a dull yellowish- 
brown limonite ore, obtained in shales above the first coal over the con- 
glomerate; it yielded 43.50 per cent, of iron. 

Two varieties of pig-iron have been analysed, produced at the Lau- 
rel Furnace, in Greenup county — No. 435 and 434. 

Five different furnace slags have been analysed: two produced at the 
Bellemont Furnace, in Bullitt county — Nos. 491 and 492; one pro- 
duced at the Buena Vista, of Greenup — No. 330; two at the Caioline 
Furnace, in Greenup, No. 423 (4,) a granular variety, and No. 423 
{By) a glassy variety. For details and inferences in regard to these 
the reader will please consult Dr. Peter's report. 

Six limestones have been examined, chemically, from Greenup coun^ 
ty, since the publication of the first report, viz: No. 481, used as a 
flux at the Bufialo Furnace^ No. 47 7^ under the limestone ore^ used 

*For the results obtained previously, see first report, page 325. 
fSee the Cdmonsoa couBtj section, in the first report. 
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as a flux at Pennsylvania Furnace; No. 433, used as a flux at the Lau- 
rel Furnace; No. 432, ferruginous limestone, running upwards into 
limestone ore, Oldtown creek; No. 426, ferruginous limestone, on 
which the limestone ore rests, Caroline Furnace; No. 427, four-foot fer- 
ruginous limestone, under the limestone ore, Caroline Furnace. 

Three limestones from Bullitt county have also been analysed, one 
of which — No. 490 — is used as a flux at Bellemont Furnace, interca- 
lated in the black shale at the base of the Knobs.* 

These analyses of Kentucky ores, supply ample evidences of the 
abundance of rich ores which exists in the state, both interstratified in 
the Coal Measures, conformable and associated with its coals, dissem- 
inated and associated with the sub-carboniferous limestone, as well as in 
the shales of the Knob Formation, at the base of the sub-carboniferous 
rocks. 

The best ores collected, up the present time, in the Coal Measures 
proper, have been found in the Lower Coal Measures; there is, how- 
ever, some excellent black-band ore high up in the Upper Measures of 
Muhlenburg county, but, so far as we have seen, anly six inches thick; 
and there appears to be a considerable quantity of iron stones in the 
Upper Coal Measures, in the shaly beds, lying some distance under the 
Bonharbor coal. 

A specimen of ore was sent to Dr. Peter for analysis, by 0. C. 
Winburn, said to be obtained from near Irvine, in Estill county, which 
proved to be an ore containing 21.13 per cent, of copper. The local- 
ity of this ore has not yet been examined. If ore of this per cent- 
age exists in a regular vein it is rich enough to work, being above the 
average of copper ores in its yield of that metal. I propose to visit 
this locality in June or July of the present season, examine, if possi- 
ible, its situation, and ascertain its geological position. 

The zinc ore of Monroe county — No. 454 — which we found run- 
ning in slender veins through limestone belonging to the Devonian 
Period, in the bed of Sulphur Lick creek, has been analysed. It is 
essentially a sulphuret of zinc, containing 51.77 per cent of zinc. 
The sulphuret is combined in this ore with 17.48 per cent of silica, be- 
sides 5.19 per cent of carbonates of lime and magnesia, and a little dis- 
seminated sulphuret of lead. 

•For further particulars in regard to these limeitoneg ooasolt Dr. Peter*! xeportp under tbe 
lieads of Greenup and Bullitt oountj. 
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Of all the limestones examined up to this time, the pure magnesian 
limestones are, probably, the most durable building material, at least 
amongst the limestones. There are two or more beds of this kind of 
rock interstratified, in the Birds-eye limestone, forming the cliffs of 
Boone creek, in Fayette county. Grimes has opened a quarry into 
these magnesian limestones, which has supplied some of the best build- 
ing stone of central Kentucky. The same beds are seen occupying a 
similar geological position near Roger's mill, a mile and a half from 
Clay's ferry, on the Kentucky river. Dr. Peter has analysed three 
varieties of this rock : one — No. 5 1 2 — collected at Grimes' quarry, 
on Boone creek, which proves it to be a very pure magnesian lime- 
stone — the carbonate of lime and carbonate of magnesia being very 
nearly in the proportion of their equivalents, while the insoluble earthy 
silicates only amounts to 2.79 per cent.; the alumina and fixed alka- 
lies exists in it only to the amount of fractions of one per cent. The 
other variety — No. 511 — which lies in layers from five inches to one 
foot above the last, is not as pure a magnesian limestone; it contains 
a little more than ten per cent, less carbonate of magnesia, and near 
ten per cent, more earthy silicates. This is not as good a building stone 
as the other. The third specimen — No. 513 — was taken from a corn- 
er stone placed as a monument of the boundary of the city of Lexing- 
ton; it is intermediate in quality, containing three and a half per 
cent, less carbonate of mngnesia, and 0.59 per cent, more insoluble 
earthy silicates, than No. 512, with a much larger per centage of 
potash (2.35,) than either of the other two, the origin of most of which 
may possibly be extraneous, as suggested by Dr. Peter, in his remarks 
following the analysis of the specimen No. 513; to which article of his 
report I would call the attention of those interested in the building 
materials of the State. 

In this place I would beg particularly to direct to the notice of the 
citizens of Jefferson county a magnesian limestone, belonging to the 
Upper Silurian Period, lying near the surface in many places in the 
eastern part of that county, and quite convenient to the Louisville and 
Frankfort railroad. The cellular variety — No. 528 — ^probably con- 
tains a little too much magnesia, and is rather too porous to be as good 
a building material as the best of Grimes' quarry, but the compact va- 
riety — No. 530 — diflfers but very little in its chemical composition 
fix>m tbe best ?»^>g"^«i^p limestone of Fayette county; and will un- 
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doubtedly be far superior in durability to many of the building stones 
in use in Jefferson county. 

Two of the limestones before mentioned as having been analysed 
from Bullitt, are also magnesian limestones, belonging to the Upper 
Silurian system. In them the magnesia falls from eight to ten per 
cent, short of the best proportion for a building stone; and No. 495 
has 10.32 per cent, of earthy insoluble silicates. The variety No. 
494 has, however, but 2.18 per cent, of earthy silicates, and will pro- 
bably make a good building stone. 

Five limestones have been analysed, which were supposed to pos- 
sess hydraulic properties from their appearance, fracture, and mode of 
weathering. Of these. No. 521 is the hydraulic limestone of Jeffer- 
son county, of which such large quantities were excavated out of the 
Louisville canal, and have since been extensively manuf ictured into 
water cement, and sold throughout the western country, for all pur- 
poses for which such cement is applicable. It is an earthy limestone, 
of a slightly bluish-green ashen tint, with an earthy flat conchoidal 
facture. It contains, as its principal and characteristic constituents, 
28.29 parts of lime, 8.89 of magnesia, and, 25.78 per cent, of earthy 
insoluble silicates, of which 22.58 is pure silica. It is particularly 
worthy of note that the lime and silica in this celebrated and well 
known cement rock, are exactly in the proportion af their equivalents, 
proving, most conclusively, that its hydraulic properties are due to 
this definite chemical relation of these substances, which, after the 
rock is properly burnt and ground, unite, in connection with the water, 
to form a hydrated silicate of lime, in which there is one equivalent of 
silicic acid united to one equivalent of lime, which acts as a powerful 
cement, to agglutinate the grains of sand added in the mixed mortar, 
which is usually three times the bulk of the hydraulic lime employed. 
In some hydraulic limestones magnesia seems to form an important 
constituent, and it is possible that in this cement it may enter into 
chemical union, and act a subordinate part. It has been remarked, by 
the investigators of hydraulic limestones, that they contain more than 
the ordinary proportion of fixed alkalies. This Kentucky cement rock 
contains 0.3 2 of potash, and 0. 1 3 of soda, which ik rather above the 
average amount in the limestones analysed, though not quite as much 
as the Leptaena limestone of Woodford, No. 547. These alkalies pro- 
bably only act in connectioa with the lime in the kiln, after the ^Our 
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pulsion of the carbonic acid, in bringing the silica into that condition 
favorable for its subsequent prompt combination with lime, when mix- 
ed with watei*, and in the act of cementation. But it is not likely that 
the alkalies ent.er, as an essential constituent, into the cement, because 
it seems to be expelled with the surplus water which oozes away as a 
slippery ley; and, because they would, probably, impair the durabili- 
ty of the cement, as they no doubt contribute to the disintegration of 
the original rock in place, so remarkable for the facility with which it 
cracks, splits, and turns to calcarious mud, where exposed to the vicis- 
itudes of the weather. 

In No. 456, the Grayson county "gravestone," the lime is 26.28, 
and the insoluble silicates 20 78. The pure silica was in this speci- 
men not isolated and determined; but it is more than probable that it 
will be found but little under the definite chemical proportion in the 
Jefferson county hydraulic limestone. In the Grayson stone the al- 
kalies are in still larger proportion : 0.50 potash, and 0.37 soda. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that it will be found to have hydraulic 
properties, and is altogether unsuitable for building purposes. 

The four-foot bed, near the base of the Upper Silurian system, of Trim- 
ble county, Kentucky, and Jefferson county, Indiana, and from seven- 
ty-five to eighty feet above the Murchisonia marble, of the Lower Silu- 
rian system, has very nearly the same constitution as the Louisville 
water limestone, according to an approximate analysis which I made 
of that rock in 1853. One variety contains 28 per cent, of lime, and 
25 per cent, of insoluble silicates, and 10.06 per cent, of magnesia, 
which is within a fraction of the same amounts of these substances 
found in the Jefferson county hydraulic limestone. There is hardly a 
doubt that this rock has also hydraulic properties, which of course is 
sufficient to condemn it at once as a building stone, though the same 
rock has been largely used in the construction of one of the principal 
public buildings in Louisville. 

Of the two limestones from Trigg county, supposed from their ap- 
pearance, to possess hydraulic properties, one. No. 458, contains 28.61 
lime, and 13.68 of earthy insoluble silicates, and 14.77 per cent, of 
magnesia. In this the silica is considerably under the equivalent 
number, but the lime is nearly in the same per centage as in No. 52 1 . 
It is somewhat remarkable that this rock has 0.92 per cent, of phos- 
phoric acid — even a Ifirger proportion of this ingredient than has been 
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found in any other limestone except No. 484, a limestone from the Low- 
er Silurian system of Anderson caunty, and some of the dark ferrugi- 
nous, bituminous, limestones occupying the place of the black band 
horizon in some parte of Hopkins county ; as for instance, No. 1 32^ >** 
in the first report ; it would, therefore, be a valuable limestone for 
agricultural purposes also. There is considerably more magnesia 
(14.77,) than in No. 521 ; this may be no disadvantage, because it 
appears that magnesian limestones, with proper additions, make excel- 
lent hydraulic mortars — better than limestones without magnesia ; be- 
cause silicic acid seems to manifest a preference to combine with two 
bases rather than one ; for instance, the Tarnowitz limestone, which 
contains 10 per cent, of magnesia, and only 3.3 per cent, of silica har- 
dens very well under water, even without any addition of silica ; in- 
deed, Fuchs ^^has shown that the two bases — ^lime and magnesia — can 
combine and harden under water, without the addition or presence of 
any silica ; and Dumas, also, has shown that nearly equal equivalents 
of burnt lime and magnesia — ^i. e. 44 lime to 36.8 magnesia — when 
slaked and made into a paste with water, become tolerably hard after 
being left under water for nine days." In fact the investigations of 
modern science all go to show that the reaction of silicic acid on lime, 
and that exerted between lime and magnesia, are the two principal causes 
of the solidification of hydraulic limestones ; but the degree of solidifica- 
tion depends much upon the molicular state of the silica, and the 
amount of base already in combination with it. It appears, moreover, 
that when the proportion of lime rises to 48, and the silica to 52 — ^i. e. 
3 equivalents of lime to 2 of silica — ^there is no disposition in such a 
compound to harden under water, either in the burnt or unburnt condi- 
tion. In the case of No. 457, from Trigg county, in which the lime is 
43.91, the magnesia 7, and the silica 8.36, the proportion is one equiv- 
alent of lime to combine with one equivalent of silica, to form silicate 
of lime, and another equivalent of lime to combine with one equivalent 
of magnesia ; hence it is highly probable that this rock will be found 
also to possess valuable hydraulic properties. 

Of the five sandstones, of which the analysis is recorded in the first 
part of this report, three are from the Knob Forofiation of Bullitt. 
They are not as durable rocks as the fine pure gritstones of the Coal 
Measures, but, by a proper selection, rejecting those beds that contain 
segregations of oxide of iron, and too much argillaceous matter, they 
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afford a building material that works free under the chisel, is suscepti- 
ble of fine carving, and is of tolerable durability. Those of Bullitt 
county, that have been examined, contain from 93.68 to 94.78 of fine 
ind, and 2.85 to 3.95 of alumina, with small portions of oxide of 
iron, only traces of lime, and 0.7 to 2.29 of carbonate of magnesia. 

Two varieties of the mudstone have been analyzed, which is inter- 
stratified in the blue limestone underlying the beech flats, spoken of 
in the second chapter, in connection with the soil of the beech flats of 
Fayette. This is a more argillaceous rock than the preceding sand- 
stone, containing from 8.65 to 10.25 alumina, with a little oxide of 
iron, only a trace of lime, 1.40 to 2.30 of carbonate of magnesia, and 
the largest proportion of sulphuric acid in any sandstone yet examin- 
ed — ^the very ingredients, therefore, calculated to produce, by its de- 
composition, astringent salts. It is worthy of especial note, in this 
connection, that the only regions in the range of the blue limestone 
formation, where I have found milk-sickness prevail, follows most re- 
markably the out-crop of this mudstone, as I have elsewhere stated. 

MINERAL, SPRING, AND WELL WATERS. 

Since the first report was made, thirty-eight mineral and other wa- 
ters have been examined and analyzed. Of these, twenty-five have 
been tested, qualitatively, at the fountain head; while quantitative 
analyses have been made of thirteen in the laboratory, which will be 
found tabulated and reported by Dr. Peter, under the head of Lincoln 
county, in the first part of his report. The twenty -five which were 
tested at the fountain head I now proceed to report on. 

Yelvington Spring, Daviess county, showed the presence qf 

Free carbonic acid ; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Chloride of sodium; 
^ A trace of oxide of iron. 

There is perhaps a trace of carbonate of alkali, which may give the 
flat taste to this water, after it has stood for some time; but the reac- 
tion of the reagents which detect these salts is so indistinct, in the 
unconcentrated water, that it is difficult to decide. Part of the mag- 
nesia present may be united with chlorine as chloride of magnesium. 

10 
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If sulphates are present they are in too small quantities to be detected 
with any degree of certainty, without boiling the water down. 

The Oliver Spring, in the same county, on the waters of Blackford, 
gave nearly the same results, except that there is more oxide of iron in 
that water. 

During July of 1856 the Paroquet Springs were tested at the foun- 
tain head, qualitatively ; since that time the principal spring has been 
analyzed, quantitatively^ by Prof. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, with 
similar results as to the principal baces and acids. I subjoin Prof. 
Smith's analysis as it gives the quantities of the saline ingredients in a 
gallon of the water. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, 30 cubic inches; 

Carbonic acid, 6 cubic inches; 

Chloride of sodium, 309.6000 grains; 

Chloride of calcium, 67.7100 grains; 

Chloride of magnesium, 48.0300 grains; 

Chloride^ of potassium, 0.4860 grains; 

Sulphate of soda, 2.4120 grains- 
Sulphate of lime, 2.2800 grains; 

Sulphate of alumina, 0.4920 grains; 

Carbonate of soda, 0.3780 grains; 

Carbonate of lime, 2.4000 grains; 

Carbonate of magnesia, 1.5060 grains; 

Carbonate of iron, 0.1800 grains; 

Iodide ojf sodium, 0.1560 grains; 

Iodide of magnesium, 0.2460 grains; 

Bromide of sodium, 0.1800 grains;" 

Bromide of magnesium, 0.3120 grains; 

Silica, 3.9000 grains; 

Organic matter, 2.1360 grains. 

When examining the Paroquet Spring it was a question with me 
whether a portion of the magnesia found was not combined with suV 
phuric acid as sulphate of magnesia. I perceive Prof J. Lawrence 
Smith has given the most of it to the chlorine, considering it to exist 
mostly as chloride of magnesium. A difficulty has arisen in my mind, 
as to the compatibility of that salt with carbonate of soda. It is pos- 
sible, that in small proportions these salts may exist together in solu- 
tion; though in larger proportion tbe carbonic acid would certainly go 
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over to the magnesia, while the soda would combine with the chlorine* 
As there does not appear to have been suffiment sulphuric acid found to 
saturate more than the soda and lime, it is inferred that the most of 
the magnesia is united with chlorine, the only element which existed in 
sufficient quantity to saturate the surplus of that alkaline earth, over 
and above that which is combined with carbonic acid, iodine, and 
bromine. 

The presence of chloride of magnesium, in large qtumtitiesy in either 
well, spring, or mineral waters I regard as objectionable. The propor- 
tion in this water may not, materially, detract from its other virtues, 
derivable from the presence of the sulphur, chloride of sodium, and 
iodine, which act beneficially on diseases of the skin, digestive organs, 
and glandular system. 

The qualitative examination of the "Alum Spring," at the base of 
Burdett's Knob, on James Richardson's place, gave as its principal 
constituents. 

Sulphates of alumina and protoxide of iron; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia. 

It has strong astringent properties, and is, undoubtedly, deleterious 
to health. 

This water issues from near the out-crop of the hydraulic limestone 
and black slate, at the base of an outlier of the Knob Formation, a 
a mile and a half fi'om the forks of the turnpike leading from Danville 
to Lancaster. 

A well water was also tested at the forks of the above road, on Mrs. 
Hoskins' place, t^hich was found to contain chiefly, 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

The nearest underlying rock on this farm is a subcrystaline, blue 
limestone, with cherty segregations belonging to the lower sihirian sys- 
tem, and containing Airy pa modesta, and a coarse ribbed Orlhis like 0. 
Calltgramma. 

Yates' mineral water, in Boyle county, near the base of ^'Knob 
Lick," contains principally, 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 
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Bi-carboDate of magnesia; 

Chloride of sodium; * 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of'mignesia; 
and, perhaps, a small quantity of carbonate of soda, as it has an alka- 
line reaction on litmus and georgina paper, and gives some indications 
of the presence of carbonate of alkali with tincture of champcachy 
wood, and addition of chloride of calcium and sulphate of copper. 

The well from which this water was taken is sunk in the ash-colored 
argillaceous shale of the Knob Formation, and goes four feet into the 
black shales of the Devonian Epoch. 

In Lincoln county, at the sources of Salt river, a sulphuretted wa- 
ter, issuing from the above black shale, gave to chemical reagents the in- 
dication of the same saline ingredients as in the Yates well, with the 
addition of free sulphuretted hydrogen. This water is known as the 
"Nevien's Sulphur Spring." / 

The Rodhester Mineral Spring is in the blue limestone formation of 
the western park of Boyle county. This water contains a large quan- 
tity of magnesia, mostly in the state of sulphate. 

Its principal ingredients are, 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of lime; 

Sulphate of soda? 

Probably a ^mdl quantity of alumina? 
and a trace of sulphate of protoxide of iron. 

Janes' mineral water, of Washington county, on Iload ran, four miles 
from SpringBeld, is a sulphuretted saline water, containing 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen, strongly impregnated; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Bicarbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia. 

This spring issues through the Lynx beds of the blue limestone^ 
which prevail along the bed of Road's run. 

The examination of the water of the public well, at Bloomfield, 
in Nelson county, indicated, as its principal constituents, 

Chloride of sodium ; 
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Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

The water has a feeble alkaline reaction, and may contain a trace of 
carbonate of soda, and a trace of alumina. The rock of this part of 
Nelson belongs to the Lower Silurian Period, and is of a blue color 
and subcrystalline texture. There are several mineral waters in this 
formation, in the vicinity of Bloomfield. 

The examination of R. B. Grigsby's "White Sulphur Mineral Wa- 
ter" indicated. 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen, (tolerably strongly impregnated) ; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

It has a slightly alkaline reaction, and the log-wood test., with chlo-' 
ride of calcium, indicates a small quantity of carbonate of soda. 
There is also a trace of bi-carbonate of iron. The water is a tolerably 
strong sulphuretted saline water, with slight tonic properties. A pe- 
culiar shell-earth, derived from the disintegration of a bed of the blue 
limestone, of which I had occasion to speak in the chapter on 
"Agricultural Geology," is well developed on this property, under the 
soil. 

The "Mammoth Well," on the west branch of Simpson creek, in this 
county, was found to contain 

Chloride of sodium; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 
and a trace of iron. 

It is a feeble tonic, and mild aperient and alterative. 

The Creel "White Sulphur Mineral Water," in Marion county, gave 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen ; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda; 
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Sulphate of magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

A little carbonate of soda. 

This water is distinctly alkaline. 

The reaction of the Campbellsville "Sulphur Water/' with reagents, 
indicated, as its constituents. 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen ; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Chloride of magnesium; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Trace of carbonate of soda. 

This water is from the table land of the sub-carboniferous limestone 
of Taylor county. There used to be a noted lick at the place where 
the gum enclosing this water is sunk. 

The water of the well, at the hotel in Campbellsville, was tested, 
which showed it to be a hard limestone water. 

There are fine springs of water in Taylor county, between Camp^ 
bellsville and Saloma. 

Examination of Washington Bell's Sulphur Spring of Marion: 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen, and trace of sulphuret of alkali; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi- carbonate of magnesia; 

Carbonate of soda. 

This water has a distinct alkaline reaction on reddened litmus paper. 
This water issues from the black shale of the Devonian Period, on Sul- 
phur Lick creek, and is now owned by Ex-Governor Wickliffe. 

At the Plantation Lick, three to four miles from Sulphur Lick, 
where this water issues, some salts have been made, probably a mixture 
of sulphate of magnesia and chloride of sodium. 

In Nelson county, in the precincts of New Haven, James T. Weath* 
ers' well water was examined, which gave 
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Trace of sulphuretted hydrogen ; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda? 

Small quantity of chloride of sodium; 

Bi-earbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Trace of carbonate of soda and iron. 

This water has a feeble alkaline reaction. It is a mild aperient, and 
feeble tonic. 

The ash-colored and black shale of the Devonian Period are the 
strata exposed in the vicinity of Mr. Weathers'. 

The ^^Howell Mineral Spring'' is an alkaline saline chalybeate, which 
issuQS in a copious flow from the sub-carboniferous limestone of the ^'Bar- 
rens" of Hardin county. This is a remarkable mineral water^ having 
more iron, and a stronger alkaline reaction, than most of the saline 
waters hitherto tested. Its constituents are 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda? 

Chloride of sodium; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate of protoxide of iron;* 

Carbonate oT soda. 

The Bedford Spring, owned by Noah Parker, in Trimble county, is 
collected in a basin of the blue limestone, which has a hydraulic layer 
of four to five feet, interstratified, from which a part of the water seems 
to come. Its constituents are 

Chloride of sodium; 

Sulphate of soda ; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Carbonate of soda. 

It has an alkaline reaction to test paper. 

The Epsom Spring, owned by Thomas Rolland, in this vicinity, con- 
tains the same ingredients, only the sulphate of magnesia seems to be 
in larger proportion. 

•Some of the iron may be in the state of sulphate. 
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In Gallatin county, at "Big Lick," on Lick creek, a branch of Eagle, 
a fine sulphuretted saline water was tested, boiling up in a constant 
flow, and blackening the ground around. It contain^ 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Bi carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Carbonate of soda. 

It has a slight alkaline reaction, and indicates a trace of sulphuret 
of alkali, with the nitroprusside of sodium. '^ 

Examination of a water, two miles from Dowlingsville, near Clark's 
creek, in Grant county, where the silicious mudstone rock, associated 
with the Blue Limestone Formation, prevails, and where, in iff seasons, 
milk-sickness is prevalent: . * 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia ; * * 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Chloride of magnesium; 

Sulphate of soda, (small;) .. ' ' 

Sulphate of magnesia? \ » •'' 

Suspended, and perhaps dissolved, alumina. . *• • 

The most remarkable feature in this, and some frther wpters to be 
noticed, occurring along the same range of the geological;|^jf>nation,' is 
the proportion of magnesia, which is considerably more than is usually 
found in water used for domestic purposes, and which, probably^ exists 
partly in the state of chloride, which is an objectionable form of mag- 
nesian salt for waters in habitual use, in proportions above the normal 
standard. To determine whether the magnesia is mostly in this con- 
dition would require a careful quantitative analysis in the lalioratqyy 
which would be a very important investigation, and which I propose 
hereafter to have instituted; because the therapeutic effects of chloride 
of magnesium, taken in considerable quantities, border closely on 
those prominent in milk-sickness, as will be perceived by the following 
description : 

Action of chloride of magnesium on the animal economy. Acid eructa- 
tions, with regurgitation of the injesta. Nausea, with accumulation of 
water in the mouth. Greai weakness in the lower limbSf with symptoms 
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of weariness. Constipation^ with urgent destre for stool^ with shudder- 
ing ^fter each effort. Faeces, when expelled, are scanty, either soft or 
in knots, like sheepi dung, with an appearance as if burnt; sometimes 
covered with mucus. This follows by a diarrhea. 
• * Some of these last effects are perhaps not observed in milk-sickness, 
but the first are, so that it is highly probable that an extra proportion 
of this salt, together with other astringent salts, such as sulph ite of 
alumina and iron, and perhaps suspended clay in water, may combine 
to produce that mysterious disease. 

At all events, it is worthy of particular notice, that this complaint 
follows precisely the geological range of the silicious mudstone or 
^^rotlM sandsioney^^ interstatified in the blue limestone formation of 
Scott^ Owen, Grant, Boone, and other counties of central Kentucky ; 
and, so far as my observations have yet extended, no where else within 
the range #f that particular geological formation ; in connection with 
the fact that the waters, which I have so far had occasion to test, quali- 
tatively, in t}ie worst milk-sick regions of these middle counties of the 
state, contain more than the normal proportion of magnesia. This is 
the case with the so-called ^Toison Spring/' which I tested, in the 
north eastern part of Grant, and elsewhere along the belt of country 
ranging \jith*the out-crop of this peculiar member of the rocks of 
central -Kentuckj^. ^ 

The **Hafdinsviile Sulphur Spring," which issues from encrinital 
layers of tke i>lue limestone of Franklin county, contains 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen ; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Bi-carbonate of lime ; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Trace of sulphate of soda; 

Trace q( sulphate of magnesia ^ 

Carbonate of soda? 

This water seems to have a feeble alkaline reaction^ 

Reuben Jesse's mineral water, of Woodford county, near Versailles, 
struck by sinking a deep well in the blue limestone formation, contains 

Free sulphuretted hydrogen; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

11 
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Trace of sulphate of soda; 

Chloride of magnesium? 

The Harrodriburg "Saloon Spring," in Mercer c6unty, is a sjiline 
water, in which magnesia is in large quantity, combined, in all proba- 
bility, with sulphuric acid. Its principal constituents are 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of lime; 

Bi-carbonate of lime; 

Bicarbonate of magnesia; 

Trace of chlorides, and a small quantity of carbonate of protoxide 
of iron. 

The "Greenville Spring," at Harrodsburg, has only a trace of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen and iron ; otherwise, it is very similar, in its com- 
position, to the Saloon Spring. There .is perhaps, a small quantity of 
alumina in both, but it is difficult to appreciate it in the unconcentrat- 
ed \>*ater. 

The beds of the blue limestone, which are exposed near these min- 
eral springs, are characterized chiefly by Chcetetes. There are, howev- 
er, blocks of birdseye textured limestone, lying in blocks around and 
in the masonry of the wall built around the Saloon Sprtng, and which, 
were quai'ried near by. • ^ 

The mineral waters, at the celebrated locality of iSg Bone Lick, in 
Boone county, now owned by Mr. McManning, are* truly 'fine' sulphu- 
retted saline waters, of which there is the most abundant supply from 
the several springs which burst forth, in various directions, from the 
boggy flats forming the sources of Big Bone Lick creek, enclosed by 
an amphitheatre of hills composed of Lepicenay Orthisy and Chcetetes 
beds of the blue limestone, amongst which the Zepicena Sericea is 
conspicuous, towards the base of the surrounding slopes. 

The qualitative examination of these waters, at their fountain head, 
indicated, as the principal constituents. 

Sulphuretted hydrogen, which escapes in intermittent volumes, prov- 
ing the water to be saturated with this gas; 

Chloride of sodium ; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Sulphate of soda; 

Sulphate of alumina? 
Bi-carbonate of lime; 
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Bi-carbonate of magnesia; 

Carbonate of soda. 

This water has an alkaline reaction. 

It was only in a few instances where any attempt was made to test 
for iodides, bromides, and other ingredients that may exist in these 
waters in minute quantities, because it requires large quantities of the 
water to be boiled down in order to arrive at any satisfactory conclu- 
sion as to their presence or absence; but many of these waters deserve 
a careful quantitative analysis ; but for this purpose a special journey 
must be made to collect the water in sufficient quantity, and with the 
necessary precautions, to fix the evanescent constituents on the spot^ 
and transport the water to the laboratory. The proportion of the fix* 
ed constituents can, however, be determined, if the water is put up 
well, by the proprietors of the springs, in clean bottles, and forwarded 
to Dr. Robert Peter, at Lexington, the Chemical Assistant of the Sur- 
vey, if the legislature provide for the continuance of the survey. 

In connection with this subject, it would be a matter, not only of 
scientific interest, but of practical utility, to have the waters of all tho 
principal rivers of Kentucky analysed, quantitatively, in order to judgo 
of the eiTects they may have upon the system, and when used for va- 
rious industrial applications. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 

DAVIESS COUNTY. 

Some further examinations have been made in this county,''chiefly 
in the vicinity of Big and Little Blackford^creeks. The predominat- 
ing rock is a soft and rather ferruginous gandstone, passing downwards 
into a grey shaly clay, with imperfect seams of coal; below which is 
darker shale, with streaks of coal; under this is a seam of coal the 
thickness of which has never yet been ascertained. 

North of Yelvington, on J. M. Robinson's place, just above his 
spring, there is a brownish freestone, which shows itself half a mile to 
the south. On Mr. Beauchamp's place, adjoining, limestone occurs to- 
wards the top of the ridge; and north of his house three to four feet 
of ferruginous limestone occurs, about half way up the ridge, near 
Robert's line. It seems to sink towards the west, as a limestone, ap- 
parently the same, has been burnt for lime at a lower level. Below this 
is a shfiJy fire-clay, where a spring issues. Here Wm. Beauchamp made 
a partial examination for coal, but never proved the ground. 

One and a half miles east of Yelvington, at Mason Lee's, there is 
three feet of coal, without any regular covering, as far as it has been 
entered. 

Near the head of Big Blackford, on a high oak ridge, a hard quartz- 
ose sandstone is exposed. 

The sections hitherto obtained, in this part of Daviess county, are 
too obscure, and the exposures of out-crop too few and far apart, to en- 
able me to make a satisfactory section of the succession until the de- 
tailed survey is carried over this and the adjoining counties. 

6UB-CABB0NIFER0US ROCKS IN BBECKINBnX}£, MEAPE, AND HABDIN COUNTIES. 

Near the head of the west fork of Clover creek I obtained the 
following section of the limestone, shaly limestones, and marly shales, 
with some alternations of sandstone, underlying the Coal Measures and 
upper conglomerate at the top of the hill, or its Eandstone repre* 
sentative, since, on the eastern edge of the western coal field, it 
has only locaBy pebbles disseminated. 
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Feet. 

230. Hard, tbin-bcdded sandstone, with red ferruginous subsoil near the top of 

the ridge, wilh perhaps a ten inch coal in this space. 
170. Ferruginous sandstone. 
1 60. Ferruginous sandstone. 
150. Ferruginous sandstone. 

142. Grey limestone, wilh chaetetes abundantly disseminated. 
1*20. Sandstone — red externally, white internally. 
1 12. Light-colored limestone. 

100. Sandstone and light grey limestone nltcmating. 
85. Sandstone and light grey limestone alternating. 
C3. Marl, wilh some sandstone. 
7 1 . Schistose impure limestone and sandstone. 
G7. Earthy, shelly, limestone. 
(J3. Marl. 

C3. Brownish sandstone. 
CI. Marlv earth. 

60. Top of bench of light-colored limestone, in benches with marly interstices. 
54. Light grey limestone; thin streak of coal? 
53. Bench of buff calcarious rock. 

Marl. 
47. Bench of light reddish-grey earthy schistose limestone, two feet nine inches. 

Marl. 
41. Bench of rugged calcarious rock nine feet. 

Marl. 
32.5 Bench of rugged calcarious rock. 
32. Ash-colored marly shale. 

19. Ash-colored earth, and ferruginous calcarious rock. 
15. Ash-colored earth, less ferruginous. 
10. Ferruginous marly shale. 

G. Light buff marl, with earthy light-colored schistose limestone. 
5. Green and ferruginous shale. ^ 

0. Dark marly shales extending to the foot of the glade, where the measure* 
ment was made. 

In the last cut of the railroad about half a mile from Gloverport, the 
hase of the sandstone for two and a half to three feet> is strongly im- 
pregnated with petroleum ; so much so, that it oozes out from its pores, 
and trickles on the ground. The rock has a dip 50^ west of north, at 
an angle of about 5°. 

In Hickory Hollow, up a ravine to the west of the railroad, the 
Archimedes Limestone is exposed, with other fossils to be hereafter de* 
scribed. It lies here from fifteen to twenty feet below a sandstone, 
which is undoubtedly the equivalent of that which forms the Tcrtical 
clifT above the Tar Springs. These underlying limestones aie the ex* 
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act equivalent of the beds which were observed in 1845, at the falls of 
Rough creek, in the northwest corner of Grayson county. 

The Tar Spring sandstone, near where the railroad intersects the line 
of separation between Breckinridge and Hancock counties, is very 
nearly one hundred feet above low water of the Ohio river, at Cloverport. 
At this point the sandstone is about fifty- five feet in thickness, and tho 
top of it one hundred and fifty feet approximately above low water on 
the Ohio river. This sandstone is remarkable in Breckinridge county 
on account of the fine springs of petroleum which issue at its base, 
close to its junction with the Archimedes limestone. It oozes in the 
form of a thick oily fluid, nearly of the color and consistence of mo- 
lasses; collecting more copiously in wet than dry weather; and, ap- 
parently, where the sandstone rock is comparatively thin. At Thomas 
Jackson's about ten barrels are collected in a year, but much more 
might be obtained if proper precautions were taken to save it. From 
the fact of its oozing more abundantly in wet weather, it is probable 
that the rain water filtering through the porous sandstone carries tho 
oil with it to the base of the rock. 

In some places in the same cliflF of sandstone, above that part im- 
pregnated with petroleum, is of snowy whiteness, fit for the use of the 
glass manufacturer, and forms a most remarkable contrast to the dark 
umber of the same rock, saturated with the oil. Where it runs off on 
the ground it becomes inspissated into masses having a hardness and 
appearance intermediate between pitch and asphaltum, incrusted and in- 
corporated more or less with earthy materials and small gravel. Cat- 
tle seem to have a predilection for it, and it is undoubtedly a valuable 
remedy in milk-sickness, for burns, and obstinate cases of rheumatism, 
for which it is used both externally, as a rubefacient, and internally. 
This "tar sandstone" occupies the same geological horizon as the Rock 
House sandstone, on the head of Shotpouch creek It marks the lim- 
it in connection with the underlying Archimedes limestone, of the pro- 
ductive Coal Measures, since no coal, of more than six to ten inches, 
has ever yet been found under it, and probably never will; because tho 
circumstances favorable to the production of thick beds of coal do not 
appear to have existed, in the region of the western country, at least, 
autil after the deposition of this bed of sandstone. 

Near the head of Sinking creek a lower bed of sandstone than the 
Tar Spring sandstone, of thirty -eight feet in thickness, was observed 
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about twenty-five feet above the bed of the creek; at sixty-five feet 
buff Archimedes limestone, associated with white oolitic beds, suitable 
for making fine white lime, and, if fairly opened in a quarry, might, 
perhaps, afford an oolite marble, such as is now worked by some of the 
marble cutters of the west At eighty feet, in the same hill, is anoth- 
er bed of buff, encrinital and Archimedes Limestone. Below the sand- 
stone cliff is a dark, marly shale, underlaid bj reddish-grey productal 
limestone. 

The succession of the sub-carboniferous rocks, in Breckinridge coun- 
ty, west of Sinking creek, irom the Tar Sandstone downwards, is as 
follows: 

It is to be ob- 
served, however, 
that there are 
considerable 
modifications in 
the relative 
thickness of the 
I ime stones, 
shales, and sand- 
stones, at differ- 
e n t localities 
sometimes not 
far apart. 

On the east 
side of Sinking 
creek, in the vi- 
cinity of the Big 
Spring road, 
there is little or 
no sandstone vis- 
ible, and the soil 
becomes of a red- 
der cast as the 
middle cavernous 
beds of the sub- 
carboniferous 
limestone rise 
from beneath the 





Thickness 
in feet. 


Tar Spring and Shot Pouch sandstone. 

Upper Pentrimite and Archimedes limestone. 
Grey shale and place of six to ten inches of coal. 
Locally marly shales, Archimedes and oolitic lime- 
stones. 

Sandstone 20 to 40 feet, softer and more schis- 
tose than the upper. 

Marly shale 10 to 20 feet. 

Productal and Archimedes Limestone. 

Chcrty limestone and chert. 

Sandstone 15 to 25. 

Thick bedded limestone with cherty segregationi 
extending down to Licking creek. 
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drainage of tbe country. In consequence of the cavernous nature of 
the limestones in the eastern part of Breckinridge, a great deal of the 
surfaca-water sinks away into subtermnean passages, and comes out in 
bold springs at the Big Spring and "Good Spring," near the eastern con- 
fines of the county. In some places water may be reached in wells, 
even at the depth of thirty feet; hut many wells have been sunk fifty 
to sixty feet without getting water. 

The characteristic fossil cor d of the cherty beds of the sub-carbon- 
iferous limestone, in their southern and western range, does not seem 
to be abundant in this part of Breckinridge county; indeed, organic 
remains generally are few compared with what are usuidly found in the 
equivalent beds elsewhere. 

Near the confines of Breckinridge and Meade counties, s'^me of the 
beds of the sub-carboniferous limestone have the fine grain and smooth 
texture of lithographic limestones, and it is very probable that by open- 
ing quarries valuable beds might be found, which, if free from flaws 
and dry cracks, would fetch in the market twelve to fifteen cents per 
pound, and command ready sale. 

R jck, possessing the structure of lithographic limestones, were also 
observed about half way down the descu*nt to Otter creek, in Meade 
county, on the road frpm Good Spring to Garnettsville. 

The following sections, taken in Meade county, along the bluffs on 
the Ohio river, will convey an idea of the succession of the beds above 
low water of the Ohio river. 

Section near Concordia. 
Feet, 

240. Red limestone, with Archimedes.^ 

» 

225. Oolilic limestone. 

220. Base of bench of these limestones. 

i90. Top of heavy ledge of sandstone, ten feet in thickness. 

180. Finely laminated shaly sandstone, underlaid by dark shale and shaly 8an4- 

stone. 

155. Top of limestone cliff of thirteen feet. 

142. Base of reddish-grey solid limestone. 

140. Light grey shale passing into shaly sandstone. 

135. Ash -colored &hale, three feet, und base of five feet ledge of sandstone. 

90. Top of bench of limest-jne, slope concealed. 

*lu the spaces between the rocks nqted the rocks are concealed from view by debris. 

12 
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Feet. 

74. Bottom of a limestone bench. 
63. White and yellow sandstone. 

35. Top of white and brown sandstone speckled with red, irregular in struc- 
ture, 
33. Bottom of sandstone and top of ledges overhanging the river bank. 
26. White limestone, with dendritic streaks. 
20. Brown sandstone and Euomphalus brown limestone. 
L. W. Compact white limestone. 

Section one mile above Concordia. 
Feet. 

270. Top of ledges of sandstone. 
260. Base of ledges of sandstone. 

Slope of strata hidden. 
230. Top of bench of upper Archimedes limestone. 
225. Bed limestone on weathered surface. 
220. Oolitic limestone. 

Slope, strata hidden. 
180. Top of sandstone. 

140. Shales interlaminated with red speckled sandstone, and top of reddish* 
grey hard limestone, forming together a clifif of fifty feet space where 
strata concealed from view. 
70. Pentremital limestone. 

55. Red limestone, underlaid by brown, rugged, sandstone. 
25. Top of white limestone. 
5. Base of white limestone. 

Section at Glen* 8, Adit between, above Booneport. 
Feet. 

275. Upper Archimedes limestone. 
250. Calcarious sandstone. 

Limestone. 
230. Top of argillaceous marly shale with alternating thin bands of limestone 

in which adit run in search of coal. 
210. Bottom of Glen's Adit. 

Vertical cliflf of heavy beds of limestone fifty to sixty feet. 
150. Base of overhanging ledges of limestone. 

Soft decomposing marly limestone. 
130. Oolitic limestone of which white lime is made. 

Slope of one hundred and twenty feet where strata are concealed. 
L. W. Light grey compact limestone at low water of the Ohio river. 

Section a few miles higher up. 
Feet. 
300. Top of ridge and top of sandstone ledges. 

Slope where strata concealed. 
255, Upper Archimedes limestone. 
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Feet. 

245. Lower ledges of a bench of limestone* 

100. Base of heavy ledges of limestone. 

One hundred feet nearly concealed by talus. 
L. W. Light grey compact limestone at low water. • 

Section on Kentucky shore, opposite Leavenworth. 
Feet. 

300. Sandstone and shale at the base of the coal measures, near the top of the 
ridge. 
Red and grey sandstone. 
280. Top of Pentreraital and Archimedes limestone associated with a rich Prd^ 

ductal and Terebratula limestone. 
240. Bufif Archimedes and Pentremital limestone. 

Long slope where strata are concealed. 
150. Limestone in thick beds forming a bench. 
L. W. Aulopora and Cyathophyllum limestone. 

Section of hlvff below Indian creek. 
Feet. 

340. Brown sandstone near base of the coal measures. 
300. Top of limestone. 
2S5. Bed of white interstrati6ed sandstone. 
200. Base of overhanging ledges of limestone. 
Decomposing ledges below. 
70. Base of rocks visible. 
L. W. Ohio river. 

Section two miles above North ffampton, near lime kitri. 
Feet 

300. Highest limestone observed, with oolitic limestone beneath. 
255. Oolitic limestone. 
220. White oolitic limestone. 

190. Rugged weathering limestone, of the Barren limestone series. 
80. Base of cliff. 

52. River bottom land a little above high water mark. 
L. W. Low water of the Ohio river. 

Section five and a half miles above Brandenburg, 
Feet. 

265. Top of hill and second cliff composed of close-tezlured, grey sonorous 
limestone, passing; downwards inio agranular limestone, with buff mag- 
nesian layers near the 
160. Base of the cliff. 

150. Slope with schistose and more earthy-textured limestones* 
125. Top of first cliff or bench. 
121. Top of quarry, composed of sub-crystalline stratified limestone. 

Dark grey and buff magnesian limestone* 
100. Base of quarry. 
Ii. W. Low water Ohio river. 
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Several other sections have been made, on the Ohio b( rder of M( ade 
and Hardin counties, but those given will be sufficient, at this time, to 
show the nature of the rocks belonging to the sub-cirboniferous lime- 
stone group, underlying these two counties. It will be obseived that 
the strata at the very base of the coal measures only cap the tops of 
the highest hills, which would have to be at least fifty to one hundred . 
feet higher to bring in any workable coal. 

I would also c ill attention to the fact of the numerous repetitions of 
sandstones interstratified in the sub-carbouiferous limestones of Meade 
and Breckinridge. 

"^ The most valuable materials under the soil of Meade and H rdin 
counties, so far as I have yet seen, are the materials for constructions, 
oolitic marble, lime, and lithographic stones, and the mirly beds, some 
of which would be excellent for improving the more sandy soils of this 
and the adjacent counties. 

A large area of Hardin county is based on the cavernous members 
of the sub-carboniferous group, proved by the disappearance of streams 
from the surface for many miles and the gushing out, locally, of sub- 
terranean springs. There is, also, evidence of the existence of very 
numerous caves, in this county, especially on the waters of Linder's 
creek, perhaps as extensive as in the eastern part of Edmonson 
county. 

About two miles west of Elizabethtown a bed of earthy-textured 
limestone crops out near the road leading to Howell Springs, which 
has all the appearance of possessing hydmulic properties. It is asso- 
ciated with other varieties of close grey limestones with argillaceous 
partings, which approaches, in its character, to lithographic limestone. 

Six miles west of Elizabethtown freestone crops out, which is one of 
the few localities where this kind of rock reaches the surface, since 
sandstones have only been observed in this western portion of Hardin, 
near the Grayson line, on the waters of Nebo, Brushy, and Meeting 
House creeks, and the argillaceous freestone of the Knob Formatioui 
in the extreme northeast corner of the county. 

The most common rocks seen on the surface are different varieties 
of chert, which have originated from segregations and interstratification, 
washed and weathered out of and from between the limestone which, 
resisting decomposing agenciea longer than the matiix^ lie in blocks 
on the suiiao& 
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LOWSR SUB-CARBONIFEROUS ROCKS AND BLACK DEVONIAN SLAIES OF THE KNOB 

FORMATION, oF B ^LLITT COUNTY. 

The descent from the table lands of the sub-carboniferous limestones 
of Hardin county, over the slopes of the sub-c irboniferous freestones 
of the Salt river or Muldrow hills, is for the most part abrupt and pre- 
cipitous. 

About seventy feet above the base of these hills, near Key*s Ferry, 
the fos.siliferous, burhstone textured chert, and earthy encrinital lime- 
stones, are in place on the west side of Salt river. The total height 
of the Salt river hills, on the Bullitt side of this stream, is from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred feet. On this si«!e, the encrinital 
limestone is one hundred and fifty-five feet above the ferry house, and 
two hundred and ten feet above low w iter. 

The summit level, where the road to the Bullitt Lick passes over, is 
nearly four hundred feet above the bed of Salt river, giving near two 
hundred feet of strata, soil and sub-soil, covering the geodiferous en- 
trochital limestones which lie, therefore, nearly midway of these hills. 
The upper two hundred feet includes part of the sub-carboniferoiis 
limestone which overlies the Knob fcand&tone in this locality, but their 
relative thickness is not well seen here. 

The Bl.ick Devonian slate, doubtlc-s, exists here near the base of the 
bills, but it was not exposed on the immediate line of observation. 

The iron ores which have been made mention of in the third chapter 
on chemical geology, are most abundant in tho grey or a.sh-colored 
shales overlying the Black Devonian slate, in the south-east part of the 
range of the Knobs of Bullitt, extending along the waters of Caao 
Run south-eastwardly, into Nelson county. 

A section will aid in illustiution of its position : 
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The two varieties, as recognized by the ore diggers, are the "Kid- 
ney ore" and the "Blue Sheet ore," because the former generally lies 
above the latter in more detached hemispherical masses possessing a 
concenlric structure; whereas, the fitter is more continuous or in the 
form of a pavement, and less oxidized by exposure. But neither of 
these ores are in as high a state of oxidation as the more irregular 
nests and bands in the overlying freestone, because the argillaceous 
matrix of the Kidney and Blue Sheet ores protects them more efieo- 
tually from atmospheric influences. 

The greater per centage of iron in a given weight of the ore,t en- 
closed in the freestone, is to be attributed chiefly to the lose of car- 
bonic acid during the progress of oxidation. 

In the south-east part of Bullitt county, these ores of the Knob 
Formation prevtul with ooasiderable regularity } the principal ditticul- 

•See Cbetnlcd Report. 
tSes Ore Ho. 439. 
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ty experienced by the ore digger in obtaining it being the abruptness 
of the declivities of the Knobs, which only occasionally fonii benches 
by which he is enabled to reach the ore with a reasonable amount of 
stripping. Nevertheless, it can be mined and delivered at the fur- 
naces from $1 50 to $1 75 or $2, depending on the distance from the 
furnace, and the amount of stripping, which at present is from five to 
twenty or twenty -five feet. Upon the whole, considering the charac- 
ter and uniformity of the ore; the rate at which it can be mined and 
delivered; the quality of the iron it produces, which is both soft and 
tough, and in great request by the nail makers; the abundance of well 
timbered land, and the proximity to the line of the Louisville and 
Nashville railroad, this part of Bullitt county must be considered a 
favorable position for making charcoal iron. 

The limestone which is at present mostly used as a flux, is included 
locally in beds interstratified in the Black Shale underlying the ore 
bearing shale, and contains, according to analysis No. 490, a little over 
thirteen per cent, of magnesia, but only about one and half per cent. 
of insoluble earthy silicates, which is much less than its extenal ap- 
pearance conveys to the eye. It lies quite convenient to the Belle- 
mont Furnace, the only one that was in operation in Bullitt county in 
1856. More or less ore, of the carbonate variety, has been found 
disseminated in grey shales occupying the same geological position^ 
within the range of the Knobs of this and adjoining counties, but not 
always in sufficient quantities to support a furnace. 

Both at Bullitt Lick and Button Mould Knob considerable ore 
has weathered out of the shale, but still neither of these localiftes 
would alone justify the erection of a furnace; so that, before capital 
is expended in machinery and constructions, it is always proper to 
prove thoroughly the ore ground. 

At "Bullitt Mould Knob," a celebrated locality for encrinites, in 
Bullitt county, there are three or more en«rinital beds, interstratified 
with the ash-colored shale, which form a remarkable steep glade on the 
south-west side of the Knob; the glade commencing one hundred and 
twenty -five feet below the summit of the Knob : 

F€eL 

t60. Summit of Knob. 

235. Top of second benchof sandstone, in quarry. 

225. Top of ledge of first bench sandstone. 
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Feet. 

2U0. Slope with sandstone? 

162. Lowest exposure of sandstone. 

1 10. Top of bare glade. 

106. Oithis Michellina bed. 

Ash colored shale. 
100. Orthis Michellina bed most abundant. 

Ash-colored shale. 
97. Weaiheredout carbonate of iron. 
95. Weathered out carbonate of iron. 

Ash colored shale. 
90. Weathered out carbonate of iron. 

Ash-colored shales. 
80. Branching corallines. 
76. Weathered carbonate of iron. 
66. Encrinital limestone. 
60. Weathered carbonate of iron. 

Ash-colored shale. 
49. Encrinital limestone. 

Ash colored shale. 
36. Encrinital limestone. 

Ash-colured shale at base of bare glade. 
26. Blark sheety Devonian shale extending to bed of creek. 

Here we have nearly one hundred I'eet of ash-colored shales exposed, 
in a bare glade, with repeated alternations of thin Lands of carbonate 
of iron, encrinital, argillaceous, and shell limestones, forming a re- 
markable feature of the landscape in the northern part of Bullitt 
county, adjoining Jefferson county. The position of this Knob is in- 
correctly laid down in Milne and Bruder's map, since it lies nearly one 
mfle to the east of the milroad leading from Louisville to Shepherds- 

ville. 

The total thickness of the black shales, under the ash-colored shale, 
was not seen in any of the sections yet observed in Bullitt county. 
The best section was seen in the cut of the Louisville and Nashville 
road, about a mile from Shepherdsville, where forty feet is seen in one 
vertical cut 

In the bed of Salt river, below the bridge, several ledges of rugged, 
cherty, limestone can be seen, in a low stage of the river, these must 
doubtless be referred, in part at least, to the Upper Silurian Period, as 
the chain coral {Cataiipora esharoides) is found here, associated with 
Favosites spongilcSy Cyuihophyllum hcllanthoideSj and PoJymorphai and 
other fosaUs of that Period, very imperfectly preserved however. 
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The coralline and shell-beds of the falls of the Ohio seem to be very 
thin and obscurely maiketl, or a^. least difficult t,o detect. The only 
place where I was able to recognize th.?m satisfactorily, as yet, was 
along the bed of a creek near Mr. Benjamin Sanders' place, no*; far 
from Button Mould Knob, at a little lower Itvel tlian the zero of that 
section. Beneath these a cellular mignesian limestone, which wea',h- 
ers in a very rugged manner, is the preva ling rock in the ravines, on 
both sides of the old road from Shepherdsvillo to Louisville. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

The Knob Formation, very similar in its component members to 
thai; described at Button Mould Knob, extends into the southern part 
of Jcjlferson county, forming the range of Knobs on the waters of 
Pouil and Mill creek, their summits being c ipped with soft freestone, 
while the ash-colored shales, with interea'ationsof encrinitallimistone-s, 
form their principal mass, resting on black Devonian shale. 

Jelterson county affonls the best exposures of the calmrious rocks, 
umler the black slate belonging to the Devonian Period, yet seen. 
The proji cting le<lges on the bmk of the Ohio river, that :ippear in 
connected succession betwec^n the hi ad and foot of the falls, ailorJ, 
probably, the best 8eclii»ns of these rocks in the western states. 

We observe there the following succession and superposition : 

1. Black biiumiiious tiUte or bhale. 

2. Upper ciiiioitUI, bhell, and coralline limestones above. 

3. Hydraulic limestone. 

4. Lowfr crinoitlal, shell, and coralline limestones. 

6. Olivaiiiies bed. 

C. Spiriff r Gregoria and shell and coralline beds. 

7. Mdin beds of coral limestones. 

These beds rest upon a limestone coniaining cV.ain coral, wl.ich is 
seen just above the lowest stage of water, at the principal nxis of the 
falls, where the waters are most turbulent. Only a portion of the low- 
er part of the black slate is seen immediately adjacent to the falls. Its 
junction with the upper erinoidal bed. No. 2, of the above section, cm 
be well seen below the mouth of Silver creek, on the Indian i side, 
where th^re is a thin hard pyritiferous land between the black slate 
and limestQQe, containing a lew euti'ochites. 

-13 
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Three sub-divisions may be observed in the upper coralline bed, No. 
2, of this falls section : 

{A). White or yellowish white, earthy fractured layers, containing, 
besides Crinoidea a Favosite, a large Leptcena and Atrypa priscaf with 
a fringe. 

{By Middle layers containing also a few Cystiphyllfie. 

{Cy Lower layers, containing most Cystiphyllidse, and on Corn 
Island, remains of fishes. This is what has been designated as the 
Upper Fish Bed. 

These crinoidal beds contain a vast multitude of the remains of 
different species of encrinites, mostly silicious, or more so than the 
imbedding rock, so that they often project and appear like black con- 
cretions. Remains of the Adinocrinus abnormisy of S. S. Lyon's report^ 
is the most abundant. There is also a Syringapora; and short trun- 
cated Cyathophy Ilium. The Cystiphyllum is long, slender and vermi- 
culiform, sometimes extending to the length of fifleen inches or more; 
also, a coralline, referrable either to the genus Poritea or Antrea.* 

The hydraulic bed, as has been shown in the third chapter, is an 
earthy magnesian limestone, in which the lime and silica are in the 
proportions of their chemical equivalents. It is variable both in its 
composition, thickness, and dip. In the upper part of the bed, where 
it contains many Spirifer euratines and Atrypa prUcoj it is more silici- 
ous than that quarried for cement At the head of the f dls it is eight 
feet above low water. At the foot of the falls it is only four feet above 
low water; and at the quarry, on the Indiana shore, eleven to thir- 
teen feet. Here there is twelve feet of it exposed ; but only a foot to 
eighteen inches of it quarried for cement. At the Big Eddy it is 
twelve to thirteen feet above low water; and at the middle of the falls 
as much as thirty-five feet above low water. 

From the head to the foot of the falls, the Ohio river falls nineteen 
to twenty-one feet, depeading on the stage of the water, and the dis- 
tance on the general line of dip— west by south — one and a half miles. 
Hence there is an anticlinal axis about the middle of the falls^ not 
uniform but undulating, amounting on the whole, to upwards of thirty 
feet in three quarters of a mile west by south. In the distanpe of 
four hundred and fifty yards firom the quarry, on the Indiana shorei 

•When these fotiil coraU are more thoroughly itodied, we ihaU be atlf to gift more deft- 
site reHweocet. 
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down stream, the strata decline fifteen to sixteen feei It is at the an- 
tiolenal, above mentioned, where the steamboats so freqaently scrape 
the rocks in gliding over the most turbulent portion of the falls. It 
is thickest at the foot of the falls, where it is twenty one feet, it thins 
rapidly out in a north-east direction. At a distance of two and a half 
miles nearly east^ where it is seen in the north-west end of the Outh- 
rie^s quarries, it is eighteen inches; and in a distance of three hundred 
}'ards to the south-east from this, it divides into two beds, and thins 
away to a few inches. Where it is divided an earthy limestone is in- 
terposed, not considered to possess hydraulic properties. It would 
seem, therefore, that the principal source of the hydraulic material was 
to the north-west of the main axis. At Hardin's in Clarke county, 
Indiana, cherty masses are interposed, wbicl\ contain a variety of shells, 
amongst which the Lucina proavia ; and very large Airypa prisca Bxe 
the most conspicuous. 

The limestone which lies below the hydraulic limestone, composed, 
in a great measare, of comminuted remains of crinoidea, affords also 
Spirifer cuUrigugatus; a very large undescribed species of Leptcena^ 
which has been referred by some of our geologist, to the Euglypha; al- 
so, Atrypa priscoj and remains of fishes. This limestone is obscure on 
the middle of the falls; to the east it is better defined. On Fourteen 
Mile creek it is eleven feet thick; near the mill, on the east side of 
the Ohio, it is only three feet to three feet eleven inches. At Big 
Eddy the place of this limestone is six feet above the top of the Low- 
er Fish Bed, but it is very obscurely marked at this point. To the 
east, in Jefierson county, Indiana, it passes into a well developed cher- 
ty mass of four or five feet in thickness, and is almost blended with 
tiie aforementioned cherty interpolations of the overlying beds. 

Under the culiraguzaiua beds succeeds the Oiivanites bed, which is 
only six inches thick, near the mill on the south side of the Ohio^ but 
attains a thickness of six or seven feet on Fourteen Mile creek, and 
runs down to a few inches at some places on the fiiUs. 

The next layer which is recognizable, ia a cherty band charged with 
Spirifer gr(yari0 of Dr. Clapp, and many smaU bemisphencal masses 
of FamMiteM 9p9Hgit»^ as at the fooif of Little Island: one foot thiok. 
Then cornea a layet cototHimng conoeariHum sui-trigmuMyOt D'Orb., 
large heniB||ib«iM^ oianM^ if StramthpotfamoA'mf'ikn^pM^ tbiw tr 
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Next come the Lower Fish Beds, nineteen feet in thickness, con- 
sisting of limestone, cjii alning a large uiid beaulirul .'^pecies ol unde- 
fcribed Turbo; a large MnnJiisona; a Conocurdium^ Ki/nnfer greg. 
(vca; s>nii' small CgalhopI ylllda\ and a Loplcena^ The Conocarilhim 
liyev is light grey, and moregranuLr than the npper i art, and esteim- 
ed the best bed for lime on the f .lis. The Lcplcence lie mostly about 
two feet above the Conocardlum* 

Kext come chert layers, underlaid by coral layers, con!aining Fa- 
vosites mariiua of Trjo.-t, and Favos'tcs Oasaltua, Goldiuss, which re- 
pose on a very hard layer. 

The most of the remains of the fishes are found about three feet 
sbove the Turbo lied, but are m)re or less disseminated through the 
diflerent layers, which have been designated as the Lower Fiah Beds, 
a:id may, therefore, be subdivided thus: 

L Sh.41beds. 

A. Conocardium bed, seven inches. 

B. Leptaen.i bed, (also with some conocardium,) six feet 

2. Parting chert layers, three feet. 

3. Coi'hI layers, seven feet. 

4. Very hard rock, two feet. 

The princi] al mass of corals on the falls of the Ohio, which must 
prolably be grouped in the Devonian system, underlie these shell and 
fish beds, just mentioned, and repose upon a bed which can just be 
seen above the water level, ac the princ!p d axis, at extreme low water, 
which contains the chain coral, and which appears to be the highest 
position of this fossil. 

Amongst the main coralline bed of the Devonian Period of the 
Falls m ly be recognized — 

1. Dark grey bed, containing large hemispherical masses of Favos- 
ilea maxima of Troost; Zaphrentis gigaiitca; and immense masses of 
Faoostcs basaliicuj sometimes as white as milk; FavosUcs allied to 
polgmorphaj but probably a distinct species, generally silicified and 
standing out prominently from the rock. 

2. Black coialline layers, being almost a complete mass of fossilized 
corals; amongst which, a Cydiphgllamy FaoosUes a'onigera of D'Orb.^ 
and ZaphrciUiB g'gaiilcBy are the most abundant. These bb.ck layers 
contain also large roa'^8ee oC Sffrivgaporu; a large Turbo dillerent liem 
the speoiea iu the shell bed^} olw the lar^o C^iUho^liyllform FmMUe$ 
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aMiid to pnhjmorpha^ witli slar-^hftpnl culls opniing laterally on the 
siiv.'ace of the (^ylimler, in pores visible to the naked eye; some Ct/s- 
tiphnllhhi c;irve(l into a Siini-riic'e; large /Utrca pcnlngotnib'i o^ Gohl- 
liiss, biiieified, prominent, rugged, and b.ack; this is the so called *-lJuf- 
falo Dung.'' 

The termination of these comlline beds of the Devoniin system 
pro!»ably m .rk the i»l;ice of the conoe vdium calcireous giit oi the 
fjills of Fall creek, Mailison county, Indiina, and which is, undoubt- 
edly, the eqiivalent of the Schoharie shell grit, near Cheiry Valley, 
in New York, which underlies the Onondnga limestone of the New 
York system. No vestige of this calcareous grit his yet been found 
O'.i the Falls, but there is reason to believe that it mav be found in 
Jelferson county, about six miles above the Fadis to the north east, on 
the (arm of the late Dr John Croghm, on the bead of the Muddy 
Fork of Beargi-ass; and if so, though the Devonian and Silurian j.re 
ap|jarently. at first view, so blended together on the Falls of the Ohio, 
this horizon between the black comlline beds abuve, and the chain cor- 
alline bed below, marks most satislaetorily the line of division between 
these two systems of rocks in Kentucky. 

Time has not yet permitted a thoroi gh investigation into the spe- 
cific character of the numerous beautilul fossil-shells, corals and fi^h re- 
mains which occur at this highly interesting locality. Ileriaftir it is 
proposed, if occasion ofl'ers, to give more full and specific details of these 
rocks, ajul their imbedded organic remains. 

As yet we have no good detailed sections of the Upper Silurian 
beds of Jefferson county, lying between the upper chain coml bed and 
the magnesian buildingstoue. In the ta-tern part of Jeflerson county, 
on Harrod's creek, a good section was obtained, showing the junction 
of the upper and lower beds with some of superior and inferior stmtifica- 
tion. 

The following is the section presented in the cut of Uarrod's creek: 
reel, 

240. Sneider House. 

233. MxgneHHQ limestone below hou^e. 

220. EUmI. chert, wi.h Spinfer gregaria, 

Porites, and other fo^^iU. 
180. Top of ihinl bench of mHgneHao limestone. 

Slope, wiih rocks mnceHlfd. 

169» * BiHie uf Utird bosob or oSiei of magoaitMi limetloiie. 
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Feet. 

16". Top of second bench of magnesian limestone. 

154. Base of seCond bench of magnet»iHn limesione. 

Slupe, wiih rock:} concealed. 
1 16. BatMs o\ owihanging ledges of cellnlar magnesian limestone. 
110. Thin grey and reddish layers weathering and undermining the over- 

hanging magnesian limesiune, perhaps hydraulic in its properties. 
107. Base of upper bench under the fall. 

Earthy rock with bome m^gnehia, peihaps with hydraulic properties. 
100. Earthy lock with less magnesia? 
85. Eanhy reddibh and green layers weathering with rounded surfaces likci 

hydraulic limestones. 
91. Hard grey silicious limestone, projecting from the bank. 
90. Soft argillaceous layer decomposing under overhanding ledge above, part- 
ly hydraulic, upper two feet most earthy. 

85. Hard layer on top of a little fall in bt^d uf creek. 

84; Ash-colored eabily decomposing layers; lowest layer with nearly vetlical 
fracture at rightjingles to the bedding. 

86. Top of abh- colored earthy hydraulic layers. 

80. Top of lowest Inyer, with vertical cross fracture. 

Junction of Upper and Lower Silurian Formations. 
79. Limestone, with Orthis Lynx, 
78. Brown layer of limestone, with branching Chs&tetes. 
76. Layer with Cyathophylum? 
67. More marly. 

65. Hard thin layers of Leptsena limestone, with branching Chsetetes. 
59. Hard thin Nyers of limestone, containing Leptcena alternates, and Atrypa 

capax, of Con. 
58. Hard layer, with irregular surface, four inches thick. 
52. Hard layer, six inches thick. 

50. Concretionary marly layer, containing Leptcena planumhona. 
41. irregular light colored layers, with remains of leoteluef, Orthis, dec, five 
inches thick. 

Dark marly regular layer, containing branching Chas'etes, nine inches thick. 
40. Ash-colored irregular layers, containing small branching CkaMe$i 
25. Fossiliferous slabs, with 0. Lynx, And O./vrmoea, 
22. Concretionary and marly at^h-cohired layers, with 0. Lynx. 
0. Slabs, with Atrypa capacx, and Modeet^s, at the junction of Harrod't 
creek with its Sneider branch. 

The gregaria cbert-bed lies on the Fidlfi of ihe Ohio, about thirty 
feet above the base of the rocks of Devonian ilate:* In this HaAud^- 
creek section they were observed at 2'.^0 leet, wberethe junctibn of the 
Upper Silurian and Lower Siluiian occurs at eighty feet; hence^if thi^ 
rocks of Devonian date have the^ same thiokuesaaa the eaateca jipfft §L 
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JeiTerson county, as on its northern confines, the Upper Silurian rocks 
have a thickness, on Harrod's creek, of one hundred and ten feet It 
is probable, therefore, that the upper chain coral bed, which marks the 
top of the Upper Silurian strata, is concealed ten feet up the slope, 
above the upper 'bench of protruding magnesian limastonein the above 
section. 

Near the boundary between Jefferson and Oldham counties the cel- 
lular beds of the magnesi m limestones of the Upper Silurian Period 
form the surface stratum, which is na^^hed in sinking wells and found, on 
account of its spongy character, very difficult to blast 

OLDHAM COUNTY. 

The cuts in the hollows near Floydsburg very nrarly expose the 
junction of the Upper Silurian with the Lower Silurian rocks. 
The succession is as follows : 

Feet, 
95. General level of the country. 
85. Bed of magnesian limestone. 
75. Bed of buff magnesia^ limestone. 
70. Ferruginous earth with entrochiiet. 
68. Ash -colored earthy material. 
65. Thin-bedded building stone. 
60. Base of bench of buff and reddish rugged magnesian limestone, resting; on 

a bed of buff, soft, crumbling, magnesivn rock. 
50. Bed of compact magnesian limestone used for gravestones. 
45. Base of bench of magnesian limestone. 

Argillaceous soft beds, associated with schistose magnesian layers, forming 

a slope of twenty-6ve to thirty feet. 
15. Hard bluish-grey and buff limestone, which forms the top of the cliff at 

the Old Mill, on Garry's fork. 
12. Resting on hydraulic looking earth limestone, of which twelve feet is 

seen. 
0. Garry's fork of Salt river. 

This bi«nch of Salt riyer, where it meanders near'the confines of 
Oldham and JeiTerson counties, marks the bound<^ry between the rocks 
of the Upper and Lower Silurian Period. In its bed lie strewed nu- 
merous specimens of the Favistetla stellata^ derived from an earthy 
hydraulic looking bed, that forms one of the uppermost layers of rocks 
referrable to the Lower Silurian Period, in this part of Kentucky. 
Almost immediately under it is a bed containing 0. Lynx\ then a 
bLuidb*grey bed of ten ta twelve inpbesi wliiob )» the btst took fi»r 
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masonry on this creek. It reposes on a four to six-inch laj^er, con- 
taining Chsetetes, under which, in the bed of the creek, is a bluidigrey 
limestone of eiglit to ten inches thick, of a sub-cryslalline structure. 

There is a hiyerof the blue limestone formation of this part of Old- 
ham, near Hawley's and Ballard's, that admits of a tolerable polish, is 
varieg ited, dark, and reddish grey, and makes a tolerable marble. 

About one mile from Lngiange, on the Sligo road, one of the 
earthy beds of the Upper Siiuriau system gives origin to a very pecu- 
liar white, ashey looking soil. 

Lagrange is situated just at the junction of the upper and lower 
divisions of the rocks of Siluri m date. 

Between Lagratigo and HaiTod's creek is an oak country founded 
on the e irthy beds at the base of the Upper Silurian system. De- 
scending the hill at Lagrange yon pass over bnlf and bluish-grey m g- 
nesian limestones, resting on hydraulic limestones and tarthy beds, 
charged with Favlstella stellafa- 

Between Ballardi^ville and Lagrange, in (he deepest hollows, there 
is about eight feet exposed of grey marly limestones, eonl.-.inirg a 
small nearly globular variety of Chcefctcs hjcopcrdon. This is ovir- 
liid by very rugged wta'hering limestone. The Ambonffchla cariva" 
ta is also characteristic of the rocks at this locality. 

E St of the head waters of HaiTod's creek, the growth is chiefly 
beach, and the surface of the country less broken than west of this 
stream, in the oak land towards Lagrange. The mvines liavo^ seldom 
cut down into the Favestella bids. 

Near Burrow's tavern the blue limestone shows itself under the mag- 
nesian and earthy stra!a: also, at the Sligo meeting house, mar the 
line between Oldham and Trimble counties. 

TRIMBLE COUNTY. 

In the southern part of this county chert beds, associated with a 
reddish earth, is rrcepiently expensed in the hollows all the way to Bed- 
ford, overlaiel by magnesian limestones, which oe^cupy the highi'r 
gre)unels; anel the country between Bedfonl anil Milton is very much 
of the eame gcole)gical char cter, the blue limestone appiaring only in 
the lower cuts of the stream. On the points and slopes where this 
rock appears the land is much more productive and durable flan on 
the hiifber grounds^ and ^ieldis iiue crops of tobacco and sqliII giaUi. 
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The Faline water, described in the third chapter, was first struck 
over the earthy hydraulic layers on high ground; the second pool, 
whei'e the water is now colltctet), is excavated in the upper beds of 
the blue limestone formation. Lower down in the mvine is a fine 
building stone ca[»able of receiving a polish. 

The Kpsom Spring, adjoining, issues from a bed (of ca'c.irious?) 
clay, derived no doubt from the disintegration of the earthy beds above 
the blue limestone. 

In the neighborhood of Bedford the rocks contain a largo hemis- 
pherical fibrous-structured coial, resembling the Cbsetetes, but in concen- 
tric layers like the Slromaiopora. 

Descending Scott's hill the varigated banded earthy magnesian 
limestone, occupying the same geological position as the four-foot b »nd- 
ed Madisjon building stone, of which I have previously spoken under 
the head of Jefferson county, is conspicuous, in step-like projections, 
overlying the blue limestone, the upper layer of which contains a large 
coral like the species just alluded to. This is forty to fifty feet 
down the descent. Under these beds of the blue limestone protrude 
layers containing Alrt/pa capax^ Leptcena planumbonay Screptelawm 
crassa^ Orlhis mb^quadruta; and about forty to fifky feet still lower the 
Murchisonia marble rock is in place in considerable force. 

The country descendc very abruptly, over the beds of the blue 
limestone, to the little Kentucky river — almost too abruptly to admit 
of extensive farming, but the steep hill aides would, undoubtedlyi 
make good vineyards. 

The top of Scott's hill is approximately four hundred and sixty-six 
feet above the Ohio river; of this rather more than four hundred feet 
is all blue limestone. 

CARROLL COUNTY. 

In this county my route led me along the extensive«river bottoms, 
of which there are two tenuces: one near high water mark, which is 
of a sandy character; the other, twenty to twenty-five feet higher, is 
a soil of fine quality, laid out extensively in orchards, which supply a 
large proportion of the fruit consumed in the towns on the lower Ohio 
river. 

The hills in Carroll county have been only very partially explored 
as yet; enough is known, however, to place upwards of four hundred 

14 
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feet of the blue limestone^ extending from the Ohio river to the gen- 
eral surface of the upland. Many of the beds of this formation are 
full of the Orthis Lynx and occidentalism which are particularly abun- 
dant at an elevation of about three hundred and fifty feet above high 
water of the Ohio river. 

Two varieties of soil were collected in Carroll county, for chemical 
examination, which are now in process of analysis, viz: one from the 
second bottom, and one from the upland, three hundred feet or there- 
by above high water of the Ohio river. The principal body of level 
upland seen in this county lies between Lick and Eagle creeks. 

Slabs of the blue limestone, near the tollgate, and not far from New 
Liberty, contain Orthis testudinaria^ and a Leptcma allied to the ife/- 
ioidea* 

OWEN, GALLATIN, GRANT, AND BOONE COUNTIES. 

The prevailing rocks which give character to a considerable area in 
these four counties, are different varieties of the peculiar earthy silid- 
ous mudstone, which I have had occasion to notice elsewhere in this 
report The different varieties of this rock, in this part of Kentucky, 
will probably average about one hundred feet in thickness, and its ele- 
vation above the Ohio from two hundred to three hundred feet It is 
usually of a buff color. Fossils can seldom be recognized in these 
beds of the Lower Silurian system of central Kentucky ; those that 
have been observed are casts of Leptcena. Its composition will be 
seen by referring to the chemical report in the first and second parts of 
this volume, where from it will be seen to differ most decidedly from 
the composition of the calcarious beds of the same formation; this be- 
ing, in fact, a rock not containing palpable grains of sand, but a large 
per centage of silex, and small proportion of lime, and a large per 
centage of sulphuric acid. It gives rise to a soil entirely distinct in 
its character from that resulting from the decomposition of the under- 
lying and overlying blue and grey fossil iferous limestones, and stamps 
a marked feature to the whole country, where it exists in any great 
force. Some varieties give origin to sobby beech land; the better 
quality of soil, based on this formation, supports a growth of hickory, 
oak, poplar, and sugar-tree, and some walnut and hackberry on the hill 
sides, which may be considered the prevalent growtL 
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The waters of this district — even those habitually in use — appear 
to contain, as far as I am able to judge, from the qualitative examina- 
tions that I have made of them in the field, more than the normal pro- 
portion of magnesia found in natural spring water, not regarded as 
mineral, and that-, probably, mostly in the state of chloride; but this 
is a matter that requires a careful quantitative analysis in the laborato- 
ry, in order to be able to pronounce, with confidence, as to proportional 
quantity and state of combination; and is a subject which demands 
farther and closer investigation. The beds of limestone which under- 
lie this mudstone, and crop-out occasionally in the lower cuts of the 
hills in these counties, contain Leptcena sericeoj Ortfiis testudinareoy 
Atrypa capaz and modesta. 

The hills are usually about four hundred feet above the level of the 
Ohio river; the mudstone occupying the higher grounds under the 
arable lands, which is often considerably broken; but the hillsides are 
more rounded ofif and less abrupt than where the limestones prevail, 
with a considerable thickness of marly shales< 

Four different varieties of soil may be noticed in Boone county : 

1. The beech, sugar-tree, white and blue ash lands. 

2. The buckeye land. 

3. The oak land, which is a superior soil, good for tobacco. 

4. The wet or "sobby" beech land. 

Between the towns of Union and Florence, in Boone county, at an ele- 
vation of two hundred and fifly to three hundred feet above the Ohio 
river, the shell beds of the blue limestone formation are in place, contain- 
ing abundance of Leptcena aUernatay Orthis Lynx^ and branching form of 
Chcetetes lycoperdon. Some of the silicious mudstone is speckled with 
dark spots. This character of the rock was observed particularly near 
the head of Arnold's fork of Eagle creek, in Grant county, and on 
the waters of Cedar creek, in Owen county, which appears to be due to 
the presence of manganese. 

Some of the springs near Dickey's branch of Cedar, in Owen coun- 
ty, are feebly impregnated with common salt, forming weak brines 
from which, in the early settlement of the country, salt has been made. 

KENTON, CAMPBELL AND PENDLETON COUNTIES. 

The remarks which have been made in the preceding section, in re- 
gard to the gedogical formation of the coantieisi adljaooat to these 6xr 
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Ihe west. «pply to a considfTable area of Kenton, Campbell and Pen- 
dleton counties, especially in ihe south and west poitious of these 
counties. 

In the north part of Kenton county, where the soils were collected 
f T chemicd aiialysiV, the growth is chiefly beech mixed with g^ugar- 
tree, walnut, buckeye, large and J^ma!l v.rieties of wild chnrry, and 
black locust About twelve feet below the general level of thearablo 
upland the beds of blue limestone are charged with Leptcena aUernatay 
Oi'lhis Ljnx^ Chceletes hjcopenhn. The soil is best adapted to corn and 
rye. Whi at often freezes out; this could be avoided by underdr.iin* 
ing and liming, and improving the mechauical texture of the soil by 
a proper system of cultivation. 

The surface is very much broken in Campbell and the northern part 
of Pendleton; the predominating rock, towards the tops of hills, I eing 
the aforementioned silicious mu^l^tone. About the centre of Pendle- 
ton county the hills are about three hundred and twenty -five feet above 
the Licking. Their base is composed of yellow niwrly shales and 
rough weathering limestones, containing Orthis testudivaria^ Lep/ceua 
sericeay and plaiio-coiivexaj alternating with mirly argillaceous shales. 
Above these come in shell-beds, full of broken fragments ot-Lfpfceva 
allernala. Owin^ to the large amount of marly argil'aceous shales 
the r.ivincs are very much gullied out, and for the rame reason the 
soil is quite marly and argillaceous in its cliarncter. Vestiges of the 
silicious mndstone are still seen on se»me of the hill tops The soil of 
this part of Pendleton is deriveel chiefly from the Leplcena and OhcB" 
telcH limestone and marly argillaceous shales — the sub-soil being a yel- 
low clay. The growth is black walnut^ large white and red oak, black 
ash, blick locust, and some wild cherry and shell-lark hickoiy. Be- 
twee^i six arul seven mileis north of Falmouth the soil is elerived more 
from the buff silicious madstoue; here the growth is mostly white 
ik and small scrub oak. 

In the northern part of C impbell county the soil of the table Jand 
is chii'fly derived fnun thn silie;ious mudstone, resting on a deep yel- 
low subsoil, supporting a growth of white oak, beech, 6:igai-tree, and 
Kaitk- walnut. Under the mudstone nre yellow marly shale, with thin 
beds of hard (limestone?) inst^rstiatified, containing bmne^hing foima 
of CbcBle/ei hjoperJan and Leptcena sericca. The base of the hills 
aje<HMDpoaed4iiit|||y -of blue mai'^iar^giliaoi^iMia sbaU^ wilh bduds^ 4£ 
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lim atones con*^ariing Or/hn fe-'tfnrimna^ n^mnui^ of En r.n'fcs^ Kwd 
Ctdffiiip.ne senur-a. Th*j8e two last ineulioned mcnibers occupy togcth 
er iboutonehiiuilreil feet of the l)aSdof the bills. 

The southern |»art of CHinpbell county ia much broken, and the 
gt^ologic^ai formation very similar to that above described, the growth 
being white a:id red oak, shell-bark hickory, some pop!ar, with locally 
scrub a!id black-jack oaks; on the north slopes sugar- tree, black wal- 
nut, hickory, and beech |)revail. 

In the south part of Campbell county, about three miles from the 
county line, thire is a considemble bed of bog iron ore. MasMB of 
from two to four superficial feet are strewed on the surface, in a field 
on Mr. Telton's farm, aid large m isses of the same description of ore 
also occur in thj northern part of Pendleton county. If the speci- 
mens prove to be rich enough in the per cent ge of iron, on analysis, 
it is possible tliat enough might be obtained in this p.irt of Kentucky 
to support a furnace. Ne .r the top of the ritlges, north of Falmouth, 
beds of white rounded quartz pebbles, as large as partridge (^ggs, were 
observed. These seem to be derived from some conglomirilic rock, 
which very likely may occupy the place of the Oneida conglomerate of 
the New York system; but, as yet, the rock itself has not been seen 
satisfactorily in place. If it prove, from future investigations, that 
these pebbles are derived from such a member of the rocks of Lower 
Silnrinulite in Kentucky, it will, I believe, be the first time that it 
has bL'on observ»'d in the western states. These pebbles can be detected 
occasionally, for a distance of ten miles, near the Cynthiaua and Fal- 
nijutb road. 

HA«RI8'>N AND SCOTT COOKTIES. 

The blue lim3stt)ne formation of Harris;in county seems to be tra- 
versed by v«ans co:it lining some sulphuret of leail, accom|»anied with 
sulphate of larytes. as n(ar the Kentucky river, on the southern con* 
fines of Wonillord comty. The soil of the southwestern partof Haiw 
rison county i^ a (!ark crumbiin^ soil, based on a mulatto sab soil 
d riv.id (Voni roii;;h vwaJioring sjb crystalline, close-grained', light-grey 
lini sto:i(\s, c>>n'ai;iing Lf^pla^ua rJ/nunaatlenHls^ under iihich are lime* 
ston»'scon*a!!nn;5 fia^m^jntBof Anaplm^ {FMotelun) ggt^ in lai^ge qiian- 
titi.s a \i\ Phur^^toiHur a (Turlo?) /> ler,a\' Conr. This diseription of 
soil Cumin jace6 fjur rnilu^ uor;h of Cyuthiaaa^ and extendi to the 
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southera and western limits of Harrison county, at an elevation of 
about one hundred feet above the south fork of the Licking river- 
Very little of the silicious mudstone was observed in Harrison coun- 
ty. There are some weak brines that rise in springs along the head 
waters of Mill creek, at Lee's lick, in the south western part of the 
county. 

The soil in the neighborhood of Georgetown, in Scott county, is de- 
rived from a grey sub-crystalline member of the blue limestone forma- 
tion, weathering reddish-grey, and containing Atrypa capax and tnodeS" 
ta. 'The surface of the county is level, and the farms in a high state of 
cultivation; this character of soil and country extends for about four 
miles north of Georgetown, when the country becomes more broken, 
the hills assuming a peculiar rounded contour. 

The growth, three quarters of a mile north of Georgetown, is sugar- 
tree, thick and shell bark hickory, black locust, wild cherry, and pin 
oak. Little or no poplar. This is on the second bottom of Elkhorn 
creek. Four miles north, where the surface becomes more broken and 
hilly, the principal timber is beech, white oak, small and large hickory ; 
the rocks are more shaly, and the intervening layers more argillace- 
ous. 

Fourteen miles north of Georgetown the siUcious mudstone appears, 
and gives more or less character to the country north, even as far as 
the Ohio river, as heretofore described in my remarks on Owen, Grant, 
Gallatin, and Boone counties. 

FRANKLIN COUNIY. 

At Benson cree^ the beech timber of the eastern part of Shelby 
county terminates, and a growth of small sugar-tree, white and black 
hickory, black ash, and walnut sets in, with only very few beech trees. 
The undergrowth is dogwood, small black hickory, and oak, with only 
very few pawpaws except on the rich bottoms. On the summits and 
backbones of the ridges white oak prevails, while the hillsides have the 
deversified growth just mentioned, with red-bud and honey-locust iu 
addition. 

For special remarks on the soil of the western part of Franklin 
county the reader is referred to the second chapter of the first part <^ 
this report^ containing remai*ks on the soils of Kentucky. 
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Near Bridgeport, on the banks of Benson, there are alternations of 
thick and thin bedded sub-crystalline buff, grey, and bluish-grey lime- 
stone. The thin layers are of irregular fracture, and rather concre- 
tionary. One stratum, six to seven feet above the bed of the creek, 
and twelve to eighteen inches thick, would probably make tolerably 
good dimension stones, requiring, however, some fifteen feet of strip- 
ping, mostly of rock, in order to reach the bed. 

Lower down Benson, in the neighborhood of the Rii&e, near 
Bright's mill, is an interesting geological locality from the occurrence, 
in the rocks, of very perfect specimens of a singular fossil belonging 
to the tribe of sponges, and referable, probably, to the genus Scyphiuy 
of Schweigg, at least one of the forms, which is most abundant This 
fossil consists of a cup-shaped central body, having a ring-shaped base, 
by which the animal, probably, fixed itself to objects. A variable 
number, (eight to eleven observed,) of large cylindrical tubes, radiate 
from the circumference of the body ; the first inch of each of these 
passes off at right angles or horizontally, from the periphery; turning 
then at right angles they rise nearly vertically upwards and out-wards. 
The texture seems to be analogous to, but closer than that of the tu- 
bular sponges. These fossils vary from six inches to a foot in diame- 
ter. Not having seen any description or name for this fossil, that of . 
Sct/phia digitaia is now proposed, on account of its general resemblance 
to a grasping hand. 

We propose hereafter to give a figure of this interesting fossil, as 
well as of the other rarer and not less curious form of amorphozoa. 

The geological position of these fossils must be not far above the 
beds furnishing such abundance of Chcetetes lycoperdon, in the section 
above the Arsenal, and below the Cemetery lot at Frankfort, since the 
same fossils were- found near Bright's mill, some distance below where 
the Scyphia occurs. The position of the Chsetetes beds will be seen 
by consulting the section about to be given of the bluff, on the Ken- 
tucky river, near the Arsenal. 

There is another interesting fossil locality in this county, on Mr. 
Crutcher's farm. Fine specimens of a Cyiherina occur here, in a bed 
of the blue limestone formation, which has been quarried for building 
chimneys. This fossil has been I'eferred to the species C. Baltica^ but 
it is, no doubt, a distinct and probably uudescribed species. 
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Two huntlrcd feet ara wt-ll exposed, with somi; few hiiliWn pyaces, io 
a section "n tht: Keiitm-kj vivir utai- tliu Arsi'i al at Fnniklort, (-bow- 
ing tim puaitiuii uf Eliu Kentucky rlvcr tnai-blti, ut tbe Lai^e aud the 
CbSBtetes beils about tlie uiidille. 
Ftet. 

S06. Top of cliff. 
195. Bt-d contHioing A \&\'K\.ytit Atr\/par-iipax.oi Coa; (iacretietctnM, of HhII,); 

A. Modentu. 
186. Bnse of btnch, composed of thin-bedded limestone, most of which are 

concn^iioHHry or irrejjulitrly siraiifii-d. 
175. LfpteenH nnd orlhis bed. 
170. Base of upper clitf. 
165, Cbse'.eleB. 
150. Kucks, tnuatlf coDCcaled; a feir 

Chatetes. 
140. ChsetL'tes. 
13U. UhteU'tL-s. 

ISti. C/iCEMea lyeoperdon; hemic^phprirnl form; Inrge and abuDdaot 
Mb. Thin bidded arid irrt-guUrly concreiionnry limestones. 
IfO. GliffiUftes bed"; bolh branching xn 1 dish-shnpcd forma. 
115. Loo$e specimens of chiet«i«s lycopberdun hemispherical and briincliia^ 

lorms. 
1 10. QuHrrie^t, in ibinly stratified shell-beds, containinj; Lepitena and other fos- 
sil sheila. 
101. Thin-bedded limestone, charged with very perfect specimens of Orthittet- 
ludinuria. 
Slope rocks concealed. 
100. Hydraolic loobinj; layer, containing Conalaria (qoadrualcataTJ and Avicn- 

la. 
95. Orthit Uttudinaria. 

90. Thin-bedded limestone charged with Orthii lesludinoria. 
8B. Semi-crystalline Orthis limestone: near foundation of tbe Arsenal. 
80. Thin earthy layers. 

Slope with rocks concealed thirty-one feet. 
fi9. Coarse textured hard limestone, with cherty concretions. 
£6. Coarse textured hard limestone, less cherty, mottled and silicions, 
65. Grey and greenish schistose close textured limestone. 
64. Top of Kentucky river marble in beds from eijjht inches to one and a half 

feeL 
50. Top of Kentucky river marble, dote- textured and pure. 
48. Oreenixh close- textured limestone. 
41. Green silico-nrgillaceous Bchiatose limestone. 
40. Close textured grey marly limestone. 
38. Clos« textured grey limestone, more schistoae, on« and a half feeL 
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50. Close textured grey lime8toiie» more schistose^ one and a half bet 

85. Close textured grey limestcme, with some cherty segregations. 

80. Kentucky river marble in beds from one foot to eight inches. 

16. Kentucky river marble bedded two to four inches. 

Space with rocks concealed. 

10. Close textured limest(me» bedc^d two to four inches. 

7. dose textured limestone, thin bedded. 

5. Close textured limestone? concealed. 

4. Close textured limestone. 

1. Close textured limestone, somewhat schistose. 

0« Low water Kentucky river. 

The peculiar smooth-textared^ dove colored limestone, with dissemum- 
ted specks and veins of white calcarious spar, which occurs in the base 
of this section, particularly at twenty and fifty-four feet, has been too 
hastily referred to the birds-eye limestone of the New York system. 
It is true tiiat it lies forty feet under the Orthis testudinaria bed, and 
fifty to sixty feet under the Gbaetetes lycoperdon bed, at Frankfort; 
and that the rock has what may perhaps be termed a birds-eye structure, 
bat the disseminated fossil, which is converted into calc. spar has, so 
fiur as I have been able to observe its structure, a much greater 
resemblance to some amorphozoa than to a plant, and the surfiM)e 
markings have not the appearance of figures Ic, Id, and le, plate 8, 
of Hall's 1st vol., of his New York Palaeontology; but rather linear 
graphic, or small tubular markings, filled with calc. spar; and some 
well preserved specimens show, in the tubular branches, a structure 
analogous to that'^of some of the sponges. We shall endeavo]?, here- 
after, to give some figures of these fossils. 

The beds which occur at one hundred and ten and one hundred and 
fifteen feet in the above section appear to be the same as those seen 
below Bright's mill, on Benson, near the locality of the Scyphia digi- 
tata. 

One of the highest beds seen on this part of Benson is charged with 
Leptamoy the shell having been converted into ochre, while the moulds 
remain, making up almost the entire mass of the rock. Below this, 
on ICr. Bright's fiurm, is a bed composed principally of white crystal- 
line calcarious spar. If it lies in a sufficiently solid bed it would 
make a o^ble yery like that of Trimble county ; it is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether it will be found sufficiently extensive. A good deal of 
the rock above Bright's mill has the external appel^ance of hydraulic 
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limestone, specimens of which have been collected for analysis. Some 
white and pale yellow fluor spar, and sulphuret of zinc, occur in the 
rocks of Benson, in the vicinity of Bright's mill, but only in small 
quantities, so far as I have yet seen. 

Occasionally, over circumscribed areas, in this and other counties of 
the limestone regions of the stat^, small spots of ground may be ob- 
S3rved where the grass is quite yellow and sickly looking; such places 
are known as "sick-spots." Samples of soil have been collected from 
such places, for chemical analysis, in order to ascertain whether a larger 
proportion than usual of protoxide of iron, or other peculiarity, could 
be detected in the soil. My present belief is, however, that analysis 
will not show any material difference between this and the adjoining 
fertile ground; because, I think the eifect is, in all probability, due to 
cavernous spaces or fissures in the limestone rock beneath, which 
evolve carbonic acid in sufficient quantity to displace or exclude at- 
mospheric air and oxygen from the interstices of the soil, without 
which vegetation cannot flourish ; or it may, in part, be caused by the 
surface-water being drained away into these vacancies. What lends 
probability to this explanation of the phenomena is the occurrence, 
near by, of depressions of the surface, like the sink holes of the bar- 
rens in miniature. 

The reader is referred, for a continuation of the subjects embraced 
in the preceding chapters, to the second part of this report 

D. D. OWEN, State GedogizU 
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GflBMiCAL Laboratory of the Kentucky Geological Sorvey, 

Lexingtotiy Ky.^ December Slhy 1856. 
D. D. Owen, M. D.: 

Dear Sir — In accordance with your instructions I transmit to 
you my second report of the Chemical Analyses of Kentucky Ores, 
Soils, Mineral Waters, &c., &c., made at this Laboratory, for the Geo- 
logical Survey, since the preparation of the first report. 

Within about two hundred and twenty-two days, with the occasion- 
al aid of an assistant in the minor processes under my immediate su- 
pervision, we have succeeded in determining the composition of two 
hundred and six different objects, and thus, although, as you will dis- 
cover, the several analyses have been made more minute and accurate ; 
we have increased the amount done, in proportion to the time employ- 
ed, more than one-sixth over that exhibited in the first report. 

The subjects of the analyses reported in the following pages may be 
summed up as follows : 

48 iron ores of the limonite vftriety. 

22 iron ores of the carbonate rariety. 

43 soils, sub-soils, and marls. 

31 limestones. 

30 coals. 

16 mineral waters and salts. 

4 copper and sine ores and bitumens. 

4 iron furnace slags. 

4 sandstones. 

2 pig iron. 

2 shales and slates. 

206 
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The greater portion of the large and very interesting oellection of soils 
and sub-soils, made by you during the past summer, amounting to 
nearly one hundred specimens, sent to this Laboratory for examina- 
tion, have not yet been analyzed, but the labor irill be resumed as 
soon as possible after the completion of this report. 

In regard to soil analysis, a considerable difference of opinion exists 
in the minds of the agricultural public. When the &ct began to be 
appreciated, that certain organic and mineral substances resident in 
the soil were essential to its fertility, because they were necessary de- 
ments of vegetable and animal tissues, it was natural that the enlight- 
ened agriculturist should look to the chemical analysis of the soil, 
which would give the proportions of these ingredients, as the best in- 
dex of its value and its adaptedness to his various crops; and full ex- 
perience, under the proper conditions, will demonstrate that this ex- 
pectation will not be disappointed. But, when at the denmnd of the 
fiumer, who perhaps knew little or nothing of the true theory of agri- 
culture and nothing of chemical philosophy, cheap and mperfidal an- 
alyses were made, exhibiting only the proportions of the grosser ma- 
terials of the soil — ^as of the sand and siUcoj alumina^ oxide of iroriy 
carbonates of Kmcy and magnesia^ and even, perhaps, of the organic 
nuxtterSy without showing the amount present of the more valuable and 
essential ingredients, as the phosphoric and sulphuric adds, the potash 
and soda — ^this information, purchased by the practical farmer fiiom the 
scientific man, at however low a price, was found to be dearly bought^ 
and of littie real value. 

All soils, without exception — the most fertile as well as the most 
sterile-— contain large proportions of sand and siUca^ alumina and oxide 
of iron, and they may contain these as well as notable proportions of 
Umcy magnesia^ and organic matters^ and yet be sterile to the highest 
d^ee; for, although these, with the exception of alumina and sand, 
enter into vegetable and animal composition, and are essential to their 
structures, they are of no value in the support of plants, without the 
aid of the alkalies and the phosphorus and sulphur contained in the 
phosphoric and sulphuric acids of the soil. These latter ingredients, 
almost universally found in very small relative proportions in soils, 
and much more difficult to estimate in a chemical analysis than the 
preceding, are the elements of the soil, the proportions of which it is 
most necessary to ascertain, in order to get a proper idea of its value 
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aud relation^ips to the opeiatioos of the agriculturist But these, in 
consequence of the difficulty of the processes, and the time and care 
necessary to their estimation, have been generally neglected in ordinary 
soil analyses. No wonder, therefore, that the practical man, and even 
some chemists, have begun to doubt whether the so called teachings 
of science, in this relation, are of any real service. 

A full analysis of a soil, giving the correct proportions of all its in« 
gredients, and their various states of combination, is a labor of consid* 
erable magnitude, requiring, if the time be devoted to only one soil at 
once, from ten to fifteen days of work, and demanding in the operator 
as much special tnuning as to learn to play well on a difficult musical 
instrument; the farmer, therefore, can never be expected to be able to 
perform this nice and troublesome operation for himself, any more than 
he could be expected to make or repair his own watch or time-piece; 
but he can, by acquiring the necessary elementary knowledge to ap* 
preciate the results of chemical analyses, derive great practical advan- 
tages fix)m them, and save a great deal of time, labor, and money. 
He could, it is true, with the aid of his experience, and by the trial of 
experiments in cropping, ascertain the value of a soil almost as well as 
it could be set forth by a good chemical analysis; but, in commencing 
on an unknown specimen, the chemist could, in one week's labor, a> 
rive at results, which could be attained by the practical &rmer only at 
the expense of years of costly agricultural experiments. 

The system in which you have collected the specimens of soils, for 
analysis will aid greatly in giving a practical demonstration of the 
value of soil analyses. Usually, instead of collecting a single speci- 
men fix)m each locality, you have procured, for comparative analysis^ 
specimens of — 1. The Virffin soil; 2. The same soil from an old field 
long in culHvaiion; 3. The sub^soil; and 4. The deeper sub^oHj or tm- 
derlying rock stratum. 

By the correct examination of these the following important &cts 
can be ascertained; 1. The change which the soil has |indergone|Un- 
der the influence of cropping; and hence the knowledge of what 
would be necessary to restore it to its original condition, and keep it 
fertile. 2. What benefit or injury may result firom deep subtil 
ploughing or trenching the ground. 3. What influence may be exert* 
ed on it by the underlying rock or otl^er sulhsirata. 

16 
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By the critical examination of the comparative analyses of soils, 
&c., &c., already given in this and in the preceding report, it will be 
observed th.it chemical analysis is competent, in these respects, to as* 
certain and report faithfully on changing conditions of the soil in rela- 
tion to agricultural operations. It will be noticed, in particular, that 
in every instmce where the comparison is made of the proportion of 
the phosphoric and sulphuric acids, potash, and soda, between the vir- 
gin soil, and similar soil which has been long in cultivation, a marked 
diminution of these most essential ingredients is to be noticed in the 
old soil. And thus, it is proved, that by careful chemical analysis we 
can note and estimate the gradual but certain approach to sterility, of 
soils once very fertile, under the influence of unscientific and thriftless 
cropping. 

The knotvledge of a defect must naturally precede all efibrts for its 
removal. The full appreciation of the fact, that in yielding its pro- 
ducts the soil always gives up a certain amount of its most valuable 
elements, which are carried off in thcr crops removed, and which must 
in some way be restored to it, if it is to be maintained in a fertile con- 
dition, is sure to lead, in the end, to an improved system of agricul- 
ture, if the education of the people of our state is made to keep pace 
with the general march of improvement. 

The completion of the analyses of the soils of Kentucky, or even 
of those already collected, ought to exert a beneficial influence on the 
prosperity of the State. The real agricultural value of the land in its 
various districts will be to a certain extent demonstrated, and it will be 
shown more fully, as it is already to some extent exhibited in the anal- 
yses given in this and the preceding report, that a great body of lands 
in the central, eastern, and southern part of the state of Kentucky, 
held now at prices below, or not much above that of government land 
in the far west, may be made as valuable as those, to the farmer; whilst, 
in some localities, they offer superior advantages in the greater proximi- 
ty of fuel in the form of coal or wood: 

These results may, perhaps, help to stimulate our people to endeav- 
or to supply a great necessity of the state, which now operates as an 
immense incubus on its growth and developement, viz: a chain of great 
public improvements through the interior, to afford means of com- 
munication and channels of commerce, which may bring to the doors 
of the farmer or manufacturer, who may engage in the business of de- 
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veiopiDg its great mineral and agricnltuiai resources, the markets of 
the world. The want of these improvements confines the growth of 
Kentucky, in commerce and the manufactures, mainly to her river 
banks, and restricts fayer agriculture to its richest regions, to the neg- 
lect of mineral wealth greater than that which has been the basis of 
the power of England, and a Ijirge body of land very susceptible of 
cultivation. On the other hand, the policy of supplying these public 
improvements, in the net-work of railroads intersecting the western 
country, constructed mainly under the patronnge of the general gov- 
ernment, and with the proceeds of large grants of the public lands, has 
aided greatly in inviting to its cultivation the hardy yeomanry of the 
older states, who are tempted to leave their native homes by the in- 
ducements of rich soil, at a moderate price, accessible markets for their 
products, and a prospect of th^ rapid growth and improvement of the 
country. 

That the reader of this report may be enabled to compare the 
soil of the fat lands of the western prairies with some of those of 
Kentucky, usually considered much less valuable to the agriculturist, 
an analysis of Illinois prairie soil is introduced at the latter end. It 
will be seen that this prairie soil, now so rich in organic matters, may 
be considered as the reverse of th^ heavy red snb-soil of some of the 
southern portions of Kentucky;"^ in this respect, in particular, in that, 
from its large proportion of fine safid and Bilica^ and small relative 
amount of alumina and oxide of iron, it holds, with a weak aflinity, 
those organic matters derived from the remains of the herbage of 
thousands of years; and hence gives abundance of rich food to the 
crops which it supports; until, in the course of time, this deposit is di- 
minished or exhausted. On the other hand, the large proportion of 
oxide of iron and alumina, of the heavy red sub-soil — which both have 
a powerful afiinity for organic matters — holds them with great tenacity, 
and thus, under the action of water containing carbonic acid, which is 
the natural solvent of the mineral and organic matters in the soil em- 
ployed in vegetable growth, this red sub-soil gives up but a small quan- 
tity of solid nutritious matter, especially if there is but a trace of lime 
or magnesia present The prairie soil could be rendered more durable, 
but perhaps less immediatelt/ fertile, by admixture with clay> containing 
alumina and oxide of iron, whilst, other thiqgs being equal, the heavy 

*S(Be SifflpMn county. 
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red soil would be made more fertile by the addition of fine eand and 
lime. 

The addition of lime to this heavy red soil, which contains a large pro- 
portion of alumina and peroxide of iron, may be beneficial in more than 
one way : it would not only assist in the solution of the other nutritire 
elements locked up in the soil, and tend to render it lighter, but from 
its constant action on the oxygen and nitrogen of the atmosphere, in 
causing them to combine in the form of nitric acid, soluble nitrates are 
always present in soil containing much lime or carbonate of lime, 
which aid in its disintegration, and increase the solubility of its valua* 
ble mineral ingredients, besides furnishing a supply of dissolved nitro- 
gen to vegetable root«. 

On this principle Leibig has explained the fact, that in the island of 
Cuba a soil containing a very large proportion of carbonate of lime, 
can annually produce, without the application of nitrogenous manures, 
large crops of tobacco — a plant peculiarly rich in nitrogen, — and for 
the same reason the nitrate of lime, (easily convertibhl into salt-petre,) 
is continually formed and effloresces on the porous limestones of the 
so-called salt-petre caves of Kentucky. 

The seventy iron ores which have been analyzed at this Laboratory, 
since the preparation of the last report, have, with very few exceptions, 
proved to be rich and valuable, as well those of the Limomte variety, 
composed of hydrated oxide of iron in various states of purity, as 
the carbonates of iron', and afford still further illustration of the great 
wealth of Kentucky, in ores of this most useful and valuable of metals, 
and of the fact that a large amount of capital and labor might find 
room for employment in our state, in the developement of her rich 
mines, and in the supply of the increasing demand for iron in all its 
various forms. The analyses of these ores, and of the limestones, &c., 
which accompany them, will greatly assist the manufacturer in the ap- 
portion of his fluxes for the most economical production of the metal. 

Amongst these ores are some which doubtless would be found well 
adapted to the manu&cture of steel, and in some localities the associa^ 
tion of an easily smelted ore with beds of suitable coal, may induce capi- 
talists to endeavor to supply the very lai^ demand for cheap iron for 
railroads and other purposes. 

The thirty kinds of coal which have been examined have been an- 
alyzed with more than usual minuteness and labor. Not only have 
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all, not previously analyzed, been submitted to proximale mciym^ to 
ascertain their proportions of mohture^ volatile matter, asheSy and coke^ 
but by separate operations their proportion of stdpkur and the chemi- 
cal composition of their ashes, have been ascertained; they have also 
been all submitted to utUmate or argavic analysis, to determine their 
relative proportions of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, &c., in 
which analysis, as one of the ingredients— oxygen — js always esti- 
mated by the lass, or negatively, and therefore, the control of the 
equality of the weight of the sum of the elements found, with the 
weight of the original compound which was submitted to analysis, be- 
ing wanting, it was necessary to secure accuracy by a repetition or re- 
petitions of the process; so that the ultimate analysis of these thirty 
coals required no less than seventy-nine operations of organic analysis. 
The whole number of analyses of these thirty coals amounted to one 
hundred and sixty -one. In these various processes several of the most 
promising of these coals were submitted to destructive distillation, at 
a heat gradually Aised to redness, to ascertain their relative products 
of bituminous oils, paraffin, gas, &c. In these trials the Breckinridge 
cannel coal maintained its superiority for this manufacture; but the 
approach of the Haddock's cannel coal, of the Kentucky river, to it 
in this respect, encourages the belief that in the course of your inves- 
tigations amongst the Kentucky coals, especially amongst the cannel 
coals and bituminous schists, other specimens may be found which 
may be equally valuable for these products with the Breckinridge coal. 

The peculiarity in composition, of the coals which yield the great- 
est amount of oily and waxey matters on distillation, appears to be 
the presence, in them, of a laiger proportion of hydrogen to the carbon 
than exists in the coking coals or soft bituminous coals, which are preferred 
by the blacksmith and for the manufacture of coke and gas; and of a 
smaller amount of oxygen than is contained in the dry coals or spUnt 
coals. 

It will be seen that the coal fields of Kentucky furnish all these va- 
rieties. For the purpose of comparison with the coking varieties of 
Kentucky coal, an analysis of the Youghiogheny coal of Pennsyl- 
vania is given at the end of the report; and to enable the enlightened 
reader to compare the Breckinridge coal with the celebrated Scotch 
Bog Head coal, also much used for the i^roduction of oils^ &c., its or* 
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ganic analysis is stated in connection with that coal, under the head 
of Hancock county. 

The process of organic analysis employed may be briefly described. 
The powdered coal, previously dried at 212° F., was introduced in- 
to the hard glass combustion tube, in a small tray of platinum, and 
submitted to the action of a stream of pure oxygen gas from a gas- 
holder, dried by passing it through chloride of calcium and dry hy- 
drate of potash; the combustion tube was heated over charcoal, in a 
common Liebig's furnace; to secure complete combustion of the car* 

bon, the front portion of the tube was filled either with oxide of cop- 

* 

per, mixed with copper turnings, or with a tight rolled cylinder of 
copper gauze which had been previously oxidated at a red-heat in a 
stream of oxygen. The products of combustion were collected in the 
usual chloride of calcium tube and potash* bulbs; a small tube being 
interposed to absorb any sulphurous acid, and a dry potash tube at- 
tached to the bulbs to absorb all the carbonic acid, and prevent the 
escape of moisture in the stream of dried gas. Thu# the proportions 
of carbon and hydrogen were obtained. 

An attempt was made, by collecting the residual gases — mixed 
nitrogen and oxygen — which passed through this train, and by the re- 
moval of the excess of oxygen, by explosion with hydrogen in the 
Undiometer, to estimate, by the same operation, the proportion of ni- 
trogen; but it was soon found that with whatever care the oxygen was 
procured, the proportion of nitrogen left after the explosion was not 
constant, and on reflection on the known properties of gases, and the 
force with which they penetrate each other and porous substances gen- 
erally, the reason of the failure of this promising process became ob- 
vious. The water introduced into the gas-holder to expel the oxygen, 
contained nitrogen, which gas diffused itself through the atmosphere 
of oxygen in the gas-holder, and thus, in proportion to the quantity 
of water forced into it, did the oxygen in it contain more and more 
nitrogen, as was verified by experiments with the Eudiometer. Nor was 
it found possible, even with the use of a smaller oxygen gas-holder, and 
of distilled water covered with oil, boiled to expell the gas, wholly to 
prevent this cause of irregularity, so that the proportion of the nitro- 
gen in the coals was necessarily obtained by a separate process of com- 
bustion, by the method of Will and Varrentiapp. 
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Amongst the limestones and sandstones examined are some quite 
valuable for building purposes; and others which will be found useful 
as hydraulic cement, and for agriculture. The magnesian limestone, 
from Grimes' quarry, and from other neighboring quarries, on the Ken- 
tucky river, may be considered one of the best and most durable build- 
ing stones of the whole country at large, and some others from the Up- 
per Silurian Formation resemble it somewhat closely in composition. 
The Birds-eye limestone, characterized by its great brittleness, con- 
tains but little carbonate of magnesia, and would burn into quite a 
pure lime; whilst the very fossiliferous limestones of the Blue Lime- 
stone Formation, (Lower Silurian.) easily disintegrating and containing, 
in addition to Ume and magnesia^ all the other mineral elements neces- 
sary to vegetable nutrition, although they make but poor building 
stones, are invaluable to the agriculture of the country where they ex- 
ist, by the enriching influence, on the superincumbent soil, which they 
exert nnder the slow solvent action of the natural surface waters, which 
always contain carbonic acid, and which convey into the soil their val- 
uable ingredients. The waters of such regions are hard from this 
cause, but under their influence the soil is, to a certain extent, con- 
stantly renovated. 

The sixteen mineral waters, &c., examined, are, mainly, only from 
one of the Kentucky watering places. The naineral springs of the 
state are numerous and valuable, and will doubtless repay, in the fu- 
ture, the labor of their exploration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

ROB. PETER. 
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ADAIR COUNTV. 

No. 233 — SoUi. Labeled "/SWZ from Shaly Oeodiferous Limertomj at 
Clayton MiUer^s farm^ four miles south of Columbia^ Adair county^ 
Kentucky.^^ {Suh-carhoniferous Sandstone, or Knob Formaiion.) 

Growth hickory, sugar tree, white oak, dog- wood, white walnut, and 
elm. 

Color of the dried soil very 'dark grey. Sifled through a seive, 
of one hundred and sixty-nine apertures to the inch, it left about one* 
fifth of its weight of irregular pebbles of ferruginous sandstone. Care- 
fully washed with water it left about fifty-seven per cent of sand, of 
which 42.3 per cent is fine enough to pass through fine bolting doth^ 
of about five thousand i^rtuies to the inch ; and 14.7 per cent is ooarsr 
er sandy consisting principally of rounded particles of quartz, hyalinSf 
and of various shades of yellow, red, and brown, with some few crys- 
taUine partidea. 

17 
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One thousand grains of this soil, (air-dried,) digested for one month, 
in a closely stopped bottle, at a temperature not exceeding 120° F., 
in water saturated under pressure with carbonic acid gas, gave up to 
the acidulated water nearly two and a half grains of solid mattery 
which was found to have the following composition, dried at 212° F., 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, 1.160 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and trace of phosphates, .317 

Lime, .447 

Magnesia, .106 

Brown oxide of manganese, .019 

Sulphuric acid, .068 

Potash, .098 

Soda, .024 

Silica, .140 

Carbonic acid, chlorine, and loss, .102 

2.471 

The air-dried soil lost 2.50 per cent of moisture when dried at 400° 
F. 

Dried at this temperature its composition was found to be as follows^ 
viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, - - 4.440 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, • . 4.841 

Carbonate of lime, - - - - - - - .196 

Magnesia, ^048 

Phosphoric acid, .066 

Sulphuric acid, - , . . ,232 

Chlorine, - - - • .006 

Potash, .076 

Soda, .092 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 90.446 

100.438 

As explained in the preceding report, the process of digesting the 
soil for a length of time, in water containing carbonic acid, at a tem- 
perature not exceeding that to which it naturally attains under the in* 
fluence of the sun's heat, is used to ascertain and estimate the propor- 
tion contained in it of soluble nutritious matter, immediately avcdlabte 
for the support of vegetation. In this manner, endeavoring to imi« 
tate the usual mode by which these necessary ingredients of oigaoio 
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structures are dissolved out of the soil, and conveyed into the tissues 
of growing plants in the great operations of nature. 

Pure water exerts but little solvent action on the carbonates or 
phosphates of lime or magnesia, but when it is combined with carbon- 
ic acid it takes them up in considerable proportions, and especially 
when aided by the humic acids, so called, which result from the de- 
composition of vegetable or animal bodies on the soil, and by the small 
amount of acids of nitrogen which the atmosphere yields under favor- 
able circumstances, it not only brings these and the oxides of iron and 
manganese and silica to a soluble condition, but also acts gradually on 
the insoluble silicates^ to release their lime, magnesia, potash, &c., &c., 
for vegetable nourishment. These, then, are the solvents which, by 
their continual action on the soil, and with the aid of frost, slowly dis- 
integrate its hard particles, and gradually dissolve out its available ma- 
terials. All rain water, and surface water in general, contain more or 
less carbonic acid, with occasional traces of the acids of nitrogen; and 
the water acquires in the soil the organic acids which are produced 
there by the decomposition of vegetable and animal matters 

Although this soil contains a larger proportion than the average of 
sand and insoluble silicates — more than ninety per cent — and less than 
the usual quantity of phosphoric acid and potash contained in very fertile 
soils — 075 and .065 — ^it yet contains a pretty large proportion of veg- 
etable nourishment in a soluble condition^ so that it gave up more than 
the average quantity of nutritious matter to the carbonated water in 
which it was digested. Without judicious management — by a course 
of constant cropping, without returning to it the essential ingredients 
of vegetable nutrition — ^this soil will more speedily become deterior- 
ated in productiveness, than others which have less sand and less soU 
uble matters. 

ANDERSON COUNTY. 

No. 484 — LiMESTONB. Labeled ^Rock under White Oak Ridge^ Mr. 
RaJts farnij Anderson county j Ky^ {Lower Silurian Formation.) 
A gtey, granular rock, made up of a confused mass of crystalline 

grains of calcarious spar. No fimls apparent in the specimen sent for 

analysis. 
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Composition, dried at 212® F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - - 96.66 — • 64.23 Lime. 
Carbonate of magnesia, not estimated. 
Alumina and oxides of iron and 

manganese, - - - 1.26 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .92 

Sulphuric acid, - - - .26 

Potash, - - - - .67 

Soda, .39 

ffilex and silicates, insoluble in 

hydrochloric acid, - - .88 

100.92 

The air-dried rock lost .30 per cent of moisture at 212^, F. 

No. 485 — Limestone. Labeled ^'Leptcma LimesUme,^^ road from Mr* 
Alexander JuliarCs to Lawrenceburgy Anderson counttfy Kentucky* 
{Lower Silurian Formation,) 

A very fossiliferous limestone, of a grey and bufif-^ey color in the 
interior; weathered surfaces of a dirty bufif colored. Powder light 
yellowish grey. 

Ck)mposition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - • - 83.96 »« 47.11 Lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .91 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

manganese, ' - - 2.23 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .26 

Sulphuric acid, • - • .34 

Potash, - - • - .38 

Boda, .47 

Bilex and insoluble silicates, - 1 1.28 

Loss, .19 



100.00 

The air-dried rock lost .30 per cent, moisture at 212^ P. 

*No. 486 — ^Limestone. Labeled ^^ Road from A. JuUarCs to Lawrence- 
burffy Anderson county, Kentucky.^'* {Lotver Silurian Formation) 

A blaish-grey limestone, very full of fossils — Pleurotomaria, Beller- 
bphon, Orthocera, portions of Encrinal stems, &c. Weathered sur&oes 
of a dirty buff color. Powder light grey. 
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Specific gravity, 2.663 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Carbonate of lime, . - - 86.46 »« 48.62 Xtme. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 1 .67 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

maganese, - - - - 1.83 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .12 
Sulphuric acid, a trace. 

Potash, • - • • .62 

Soda, .11 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 9.67 • 

100.27 

The air-dried rock lost .10 per cent, of moisture at 212^ F« 

BALLARD COUNTY. 

No. 2 1 8— Sub-soil. Labeled ^'Sub-sail in heavily timbered land, souths 
ern part of Ballard county ^^ {Quaternary Formation.) 

The dried soil is of a light yellowish grey-brown ccdor. Carefully 
washed with water, one thousand gr^ns of it left about five hundred 
and ninety-two grains of sand of a brownish-grey color, of which only 
about two grains was too coarse to pass through bolting cloth 
of five thousand apertures to the inch. The coarser particles were 
generally rounded, some few angular, consisting of hyaline and milky 
quartz, with some particles of iron ore. 

One thousand grains of this soil, dried at the ordinary temperature, 
and digested in water containing carbonic acid, for one month, yielded 
less than one grain of soluble matter. This dissolyed solid extract was 
found, on analysis, to have the following composition, when dried at 
212° F., viz: 

Grains, 

Organic and yolatile matters, • • 0.200 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and trace of phosphates^ • • . . •097 

Lime, -- .064 

Magnesia, .033 

Brown oxide of manganese, .047 

Potash, .Oeo 

Soda, .023 

Klica, .180 

Sulphuric acid,. carboaic a^, and lesSt • • ^ • . .029 

a73S 
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The air-dried soil lost 1.80 per cent, of mmture when dried at 
380^ F. 

Dried at this temperature, its composition was found to be as fol* 
lows, viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, 2. 11 

Oxide of iron, 2.24 

Alumina, 2.68 

Brown oxide of manganese, .09 

Carbonate of lime, .16 

Magnesia, - .86 

Phosphoric acid, -.., .41 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

Potash, • - • -• .12 

Soda, .02 

Sand and insoluble silicates, • 91.72 

100.30 

The analysis of this sub-soil may be compared with that of corres- 
ponding surface-soil given on pages 259 and 379 of the preceding 
report, (No. 1.) It will be seen, that whilst it has pretty nearly the 
same proportions of sand and insoluble silicates, of alumina and oxide 
of iron, it contains more potash, phosphoric acid, lime, and magnesia, 
and less of organic and volatile matters, than the surface-soil. It also 
contains less soluble matter immediately available for the nourishment 
of vegetables — the surface-soil, No. 1, having yielded 1.53 grains of 
solid extract to water containing carbonic acid, while this sub-soil gave 
only 0.733 of a grain. 

No. 219 — Sub-soil. Labekd ^'Svi-soil from the nortii^western part cf 
of Ballard county^ Ky.j from near Col Gkolsoh*sy {Quaternary 
Formation,) 

Color of the dried soil rather darker than that of the last described, 
with more of a reddish tinge. Carefully washed with water one thous- 
and grains of it left about 546i grains of brownish-grey sand, of 
which all but about eight grains would pass through fine bolting cloth. 
The coarser particles, under the microscope, appeared to consist princi- 
pally of rounded fragments of iron ore, mixed with some particles of 
hyaline and milky and red quartzose mineral. 

One thousand grains of this sub-soil, dried at the ordinary temper* 
mtiye, digested for one nronth, in water conteuning carbonic acid, as be- 
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fore described, gave up 1.293 grains of solid extract^ which, dried at 
212^ F., was found to have the following composition, viz: 

€hain9. 
Organic and volatile matters, 0.340 

Alumina and oxide of iron, .047 

Lime, .300 

2iagnesia, .090 

Brown oxide of manganese, .077 

Phosphoric acid, .0!! 

Sulphuric acid, .067 

Potash, .110 

, Soda, - .040 

Silica, .190 

Carbonic acid and loss, .021 

1.299 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 2.14 per cent of moisture when dried at 
375^ F. 

Dried at which temperature it was found, on analysis^ to have the 
following composition^ viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, 2.92 

Oxide of iron, • 3.39 

Alumina, 2.26 

Carbonate of lime, a trace. 

Magnesia, .47 

Brown oxide of manganese, .36 

Phosphoric acid, jg 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

Potash, .19 

Soda, a trace. 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 90.21 

Loss, - - .03 

100.00 

On comparing this analysis with that of the surface soil from the 
same locality, No. % as given on pages 261 and 379 of the pre- 
oeding report, it will be seen that they present nearly the same differ- 
ences of composition as were noted in the remarks on the preceding 
sub-soil, (No. 218,) viz: that there is less of organic and volatile mat- 
ters, and less of the nutritious substances soluble in carbonated water, 
in the sub-soil, and rather a larger proportion of phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, and magnesia, than in the surface soil. 
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BARREN COUNTY. 

No. 225 — Soil. Leveled '^Soil from Mr. Barlow*8 farm^ Barren 
comity^ KmiuckyP {Sub-carboniferous Limestone Formation.) 

Said to be the best producing soil in the county. Color of the 
dried soil warm dark grey. On sifting it some cherty fragments were 
found in it. On carefully washing it with water 45.70 per cent of 
sand^ of a dark brownish grey color, was separated, of which 4.30 per 
cent, was too coarse to pass through bolting cloth. The coarser sand^ 
examined with the glass, was found to consist of rounded particles of 
hyaline, milky and red quartz, with some ferruginous mineral. 

One thousand grains of the air- dried soil, digested in water contain- 
ing caibonic acid, as before described, yielded nearly four giains of soUd 
extract, dried at 212° F., of which the composition is as follows, viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, 1.660 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and trace of phosphates, ... - .288 

Carbonate of lime, 1.111 

Magnesia, - .046 

Brown oxide of manganese, - - - - • - • .019 

Sulphuric acid, .112 

Potash, ,144 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .200 

Carbonic acid and loss, JSLlt 

3.872 

The air-dried soil lost 2.34 per cent of moisture, when dried at 
365^ F.; and was fdund to have the following composition, when thus 
dried, viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, 5.200 

Alumina, 3.460 

Oxide of iron, 2.206 

Carbonate of lime, .366 

Magnesia, .205 

Brown oxide of manganese, .-...-. .234 

Phosphoric acid, .160 

Potash, .197 

Soda, .090 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 87.686 

Sulphuric acid and loss, .197 

100.000 
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The cause of the fertility of this soil is obvious, in the large pro* 
portion of soluble matter which it yields to the water containing car- 
bonic acid, and to the considerable, (although not larffr,) amount of 
organic and volatile matters, and of phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid, 
potash, lime, and magnesia, which it is found to contain, in proportion 
to the cand and insoluble silicates; the alumina and oxide of iron al« 
80 are in such quantities as to give the proper consistence to the soil* 

No. 227 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^^Sub-soil between Biff Sink and Bear 
WalloWy near Mr. Barrow^s farm^ Barren cauniy^ Kentucky.^^ 
{Sub'Carboniferatis Limestone Formation.) 

Color of the dried soil dull greyish-red, or brick-red. Careful wash- 
ing with water removed horn this soil nearly thirty-nine per cent, of 
reddish sand, mostly very fine, of which about seven per cent was 
coarser sand, containing rounded particles of hyaline and milky quartz, 
and of some ferruginous mineral. 

One thousand grains, dried at the ordinary temperature, and digest- 
ed for a month in water containing c .rbonic acid, gave up less than a 
grain of solid extract dried at 21:2° F., of which the composition was 
as follows, viz : 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.210 

Alnmina, oxide of iron, and trace of phosphates, • • A79 

Brown oxide of maDgaaese, .039 

Lime, .077 

Magnesia, .040 

Snlphuric acid, .076 

Potash, .023 

Boda, .044 

l^ca, .139 

0.820 of a gr. 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 3.90 per oeni of moisture at 360^ F» 
The composition^ thus dried, is as foUpws, viz : 



18 « 
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Organic and volatile matters, 4.730 

Alumina, 10.S80 

Oxide of iron, 6.398 

Brown ojdde of manganese, -266 

Carbonate of lime, .096 

Magnesia, - -S^^ 

Phosphoric acid, ..--.--.- .076 

Sulphuric acid, •- -^66 

Potash, .14« 

Soda, .08« 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 77.067 

100.214 
BBECKINBIDOB OOUNTY. 

No. 487 — BiTOMEN OR MiNBBAL PiTCH. Labeled ^^BHumen from Mrs. 
Jackson^ s spring^ one mle east of Tar Springs ^ Breckinridge county ^ 
Kentucky*^^ 

Resembles the bitumen from Tar Springs in Edmonson county. 
Color dull brownish-black; of the consistence of soft pitch; soft enough 
to be easily moulded in the fingers; containing some involved sand. 

The proximate analysis is as follows, viz : 

Moisture, 2.40 

Volatile combustible matters, 96.50 

Carbon, in the fixed residue, 7.90 

Ashes, sand, <fec., 69.80 

100.00 

No. 312 — Shale. Labeled ^^ Shale and Marl under the Archimedes 
Idmestane, at Ryan^s^ four to four and a half miles east of south of 
the Breckinridge coal ndne^ Breckinridge county^ Kentucky.^'* (Sub^ 
earhoniferous Limestone Formation.) 

A dark olive-grey friable shale, containing ferruginous concretions. 
Rubbed up in a mortar, and washed with water, it left about seventeen 
per cent of very fine sand, of which only 0.20 per cent would not 
pass through the bolting cloth. These coarser partides, examined 
with the aid of the glass, were found to be flattened rounded parti- 
cles of ferruginous sandstone and round particles of hyaline quartz. 

One thousand grains, dried at the ordinary temperature, gave up 
nearly two grains of solid eztrady when digested for a montti in wattr 
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containing carbonic acid, of which the composition, drie^ at 212% is as 
follows, viz : 

Oraint. 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.309 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and trace of phosphates, - .030 

Carbonate of lime, .627 

Magnesia, .199 

Sulphuric acid, .287 

Potash, .062 

Soda, .061 

Silica, .2!0 

1.776 

The air-dried shale lost 6.72 per cent of moisture at 400° F.; and 
when thus dried has the following compositiony viz : 

Organic and Tolatile matters, 7.040 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, - - * • 12.170 

Carbonate of lime, .976 

Magnesia, - -. .413 

Phosphoric acid, .101 

Sulphuric acid, -• .198 

Chlorine, .002 

Potash, .666 

Soda, r - - - .190 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 78.680 

100.326 

This shale might be usefully applied, as a top dressing, to light and 
sandy soils, but could not be profitably carried to any great distance. 
Exposed to the air, water, and frost it would soon be disintegrated in- 
to a fertile soil. Its large proportion of potash would make it good 
for the tobacco or potato crop. 

BULLFTT coumnr. 

No. 488 — Oabbonatb of Iron. Labeled ^^Eidney ore, over the sheet 
ore^^ BeUemont Furnace, BuUiU county, Ky. {Sub-carboniferous 
Sandstone Formation^ 
A dull, dark grey, fine granular mineral; not adhering to the 

tongue. Exterior sur&ce and fissures reddish and yellowish-brown. 

The specimen appears to be *a. portion of a kidney-form xdbbb. Powder 

ycUowiah-giqr. 
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Specific gravity, 
Composition, dried at 212® F. — 
Carbonate of Iron, 


67 691 


Oxide of iron. 


7.77) 


Carbtmate of lime, - 


6.28 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


• 11.76 


Carbouate of mauganese, 
Alumina, - - . • 


1.32 
1.66 


Phosphoric acid. 


.71 


Sulphur, . - . . 
Potash, - . - • 


.29 
.76 


Soda, - * • - 


.27 


Silica and insoluble silicates, 


- 11.18 


Loss, - - • - 


.63 



3.446 



32.62 per cent of Iron. 



100.00 

No. 489 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^^Iron orcj in the buildwg sfofie, not used 
at BeUemont FurnacBj found sevenly feet ab(fve the black Hhale^ Bul- 
litt county^ KyV {Sub'carboniferous Sanddone Formation.) 

iDterior of the ore dull reddish and yellowigh-brown, glimmerirg 
with minute spangles of mica; exterior ochreous; adhering but slight* 
ly to the tongue. Powder of a light brown color. 

Specific gravity, 2.984 

Compoffition. dried at212'' F.-^ 

62.01 «• 43.46 per cent, of Iron. 



Oxide of iron, 
Alumina, - * . 
Brown oxide of manganese, 
Carbonate of lime, • 
Magnesia, ... 
Phosphoric acid. 
Sulphur, - - . 

Potash, - - • 

Soda, - - - - 
Silica and insoluble f>iltcates, 
Combined water, • • 
Lo98, • • « • 



.68 

.78 

.18 

1.02 

.89 

.68 

.36 

.20 

21.18 

12.00 

.12 

100.00 



The air-dried ore lost 2.00 per cent of moislvre at 212^ F. 

T his ore is richer in iron, and more silicious than the r>^(*t'ding one, 
and would require a larger proportion of limestone, in smelting, than 
that) both contain lather more than is desii«ble of eulpfaui^mnd phcwi» 
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phorus; the former, however, can be mainly removed by proper roast- 
ing of the ore, and the use of a sufficient amount of limestone; and 
the latter will not seriously injure the iron, iu its ordinary applications 
in the form of cast-iron. 

No. 490— ^LiME^ONB. Labeled '^Limestone used as a flux at J^eUemont 
Furnace^ {in the Black Devonian Shale Formaiionj^) BulUU county^ 
Ky. 

A fine gr mular limestone, with bands of bluish and yellowish-grey^ 
containing diffused pyrites, (sulphuret of iron,) and glistening with 
calcarious spar. Powder white, with a slight greyish tinge. 

Specific gravity, ....... 2.766 

Compoiition, dried at 212* F.-— 

Carboaato of lime, - • 63.13 «« 35.43 Lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 27,76 as 13.22 Magnesia. 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

manganese, ... 4.34 

Phosphoric acid, - • • .19 

Sulphuric acid, ... 3.77 ■« 1.61 Sulphur. 

Potash, • • • « • .44 

Soda, « • • • « .15 

Silica and iBsoIubie silicates, • 1.63 



104.41 

The air dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moislure^ at 212*'JP. 

The apf>arent excess, in the above summary of the analysis, is 
doubtless due to the oxidation of the sulphur and iron, which were in 
the form of sulphuret of iron in the mineral, and which are estimated 
as oxide of iron and sulphuric acid in the analysis. The presence of 
the sulphur, in notable proportion, in the limestone used as flux, gen- 
erally exerts an injurious influence upon the iron produced. 

No. 491 — Iron Furnace Slag. Labeled ^Purple Cifidery mxie when 
tiie furnace is prodmivg the best quality of soft grey iron, Bettenumt 
Furnace^ {Patterson^ Moore 4* Co.,) Bullitt county ^ Ky.^^ 

A glassy slag, appearing almost black in the mass; of a dark grey- 
ish purple, as seen through the thin edges; containing but few air- 
bubbles. Before the blow-pipe it fuses pretty readily, with the forma- 
tion of maqy. minute bubhliNk 
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Composition, dried at SIS'* F.— 

Silicic acid, - - - - 54.60 Contaiiiing oxygen, - 28. M 

Alumina, .... 16.90 '• 7.43 

Lime, 11.93 " 3.39 

Magnesia, - - . - 8.09 *' 3.67 

Protoxide of iron, - - - 3.29 " 1.10 

Protoxide of manganese, - 1.08 " .24 

Potash, 4.26 •« .72 

Soda, 1.31 '* .33 

100.46 16.78 : 28.36 

The oxygen in the hases is to that in the silicic acid, as 1:1 .69 

No. 492 — Iron Furnace Slag. Labeled ^'Olive-green Oinderj produc- 
ed when the Furnace is making good forge iron^ and yields marey but 
not so soft irmi, (zs whin purple cinder is made, Bdlemont Furnace^ 
BvUitt countyy Ky.^^ 
An opaque slag, of a dirty olive-green color; full of air bubbles. 

Before the blow-pipe it behaves like the preceding. 

Composition, dried at 212^ P.~ 

Silicic acid, .... 63.36 Containing oxygen, - 27.70 

Alumina, .... 17.26 " 8.07 

Lime, 9.74 " 2.67 

Magnesia, .... 8.09 " 3.24 

Protoxide of iron, - - - 6.36 " 1.41 

Protoxide of manganese, - - .89 " .20 

Potash, 4.09 «' .69 

Soda, 1.02 " .26 

100.80 16.64 : 27.70 

The oxygen in the bases is to that in the silicic acid, as 1 : 1.67 

In both of these slags there is a considerable amount of oxide of 
iron, which is so much loss; this might probably be prevented by the 
use of a purer limestone for the flux. There is a large proportion of 
magnesia, both in the slags and |n the limestone employed. 

No. 493 — Camonatr of Iron. Leveled ^'Ironstone, from Button- 
mould Ehobf BuUitt county ^ KyP {Sub-carbomferaus Sandstone For- 
mention* 
A fine-grained, compact, carbonate of iron; interior grey, shading 

into rust-brown on the exterior; powder dull oinnamon color. 
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Specific gravity, S.446 

CamposiHan, dried at 212<> F. — 

Carbonate of iron. - - ; 63.64) _ 3^3^ ^^^ ^^ j^ 

Ozideofiron, - - - 7.71} 

Carbonate of lime, - • • 6.08 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 13.99 

Carbonate of manganese, - 1 .94 

Alumina, - - - - .55 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .10 

Sulphuric acid, - - - 1.37 »« .56 per cent, of Sttlphur. 

Potash, .69 

Soda, 20 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 11.48 

Water and loss, ... 2.26 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost .50 per cent of mcisturiy at 212^ F. 

An ore sufficiently rich for profitable smelting^ which coold be work- 
ed without much additional fluxing materials. 
No. 494 — ^Lqibstone. Labeled ^^Magnesian Idmestane, an the road 

from ShepherdmUe to Mount Washington^ BulMtt counit/y KefntuckyP 

{Lower Silurian Formation.) 

A fine granular rock, of a grey-bu£f color, rather difficult of firac- 
ture; sparkling in spots, with buff-colored calcarious spar; powder of 
a light grey-buflf color. 

Specific gravity, 2.799 

Composition, dried at 212^ — 

Carbonate of lime, 63.46 

Carbonate of magneda, 29.64 

Alnmina and oxide of iron, 3.16 

Sulpburio acid, ,27 

Potash, .20 

Soda, .21 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 2.18 

Loss, .90 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of maisturey at 212^ F. 

No. 495 — ^LoiESTONB. Labded ^^Upper Silurian Limestoney BvMU 

county y Kentuckf/y road to Mount WashngUm.^^ 

A bu£f-grey, fine gianular limestone; not adhering to ttie tongue. 
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Specific gravity, i.765 

Composition, dried at 21 So F — 

Carbonate of lime, •- 60.25 

Carbonate of magnesia, - • SI 06 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, - . - . 6^7 

Sulphuric acid, 1.46 

Phosphoric acid, a trace. 

Potash, .69 

Soda, .20 

Silica and insoluble silicates, • - - - - - 10.32 

Loss, .76 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost .20 per cent, of moisture^ at 212° F. 

No. 496 — Sandstone. Ldbded ^' Bwldivg StonCj Knob oi ButUU^s Licky 
BidUU county^ KerUucky.^^ {Sui-carbaniferoua Formation.) 

A rather soft, fine-grained, buff-grey sandstone; adhering slightly 
to the tongue; exhibiting, under the lens, minute scales of mica; com- 
posed of fine-grained sand, united by an argillaceous cement 

Specific gravity, 8.427 

Composition, dried at SIS'" F— 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 93 68 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, • • - . 3.95 

Carbonate of magnesia, .... • . , .34 
Carbonate of lime, a trace. 

Potash, .21 

Soda, »• .50 

Sulphuric acid and loss, .73 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost .30 per cent of moieturey at 212^ F. 



No. 497 — Sandstone. Labeled ^^Building Stone^ quarry on the top of 
Button-mould Knob, BuUitt county^ Kerdttcky.^^ {Stdhcarboniferous 
Sandstone Formation. 

A moderately hard, fine-grained sandstone, of grey-buiT color; ad- 
hering slightly to the tongue; composed of fine grained sand, united 
by an argillaceous cement 
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Specific gravity, 2416 

ComposUion, dried at SIS'" F.— 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 94.78 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, - - - . 2.86 

• Carbonate of magnesia, 8.29 

Carbonate of lime, -------- .18 

Potash, -- .27 

Soda, .14 

Sulphuric acid, a trace. 

100.61 

The air-dried rock lost 0.50 per cent, of moisture^ at 212^ F. 

No. 498 — Sandstone. Labeled ''Building Slone, seventy feet above 

the Shalej Bellemont Furnace, BvUitt country iS^.." {Sub' 

carboniferous Sandstone Formation.) 

A dirty bu£f-colored, fine-graiaed sandstone; adhering slightly to 
the tongue ; resembling the preceding in structure. 

Specific gravity, 2.463 

Compoiition. dried at 212^ F.— - 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 94.76 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, ... 3.43 

lime, .16 

Magnesia, ,70 

Potash, .96 

Soda, .10 

Sulphuric acid, traces. 

100.15 

The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 
. These three specimens of freestone resemble each other very nearly 
' in compoaition and structure. They appear to be of uniform texture, 
suflSciently (toft to be easily worked, and yet not to absorbent of water 
as to be very liable to scale under the action of frost The specimens 
examined did not contain pyritesy (sulphuret of iron,) in any notable 
quantity ; the presence of whichi ia a sandstone, causes a constant 
disintegration of the sur&oe, in consequence of the gradual oxidation 
of the sulphur and iron, ^nd the efflorescence of the sulphate of iron 
Ibus produced. 

19 
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No. 499. Labeled ^^ Black Devonian Slate^ cut of the rculroady BvUitt 

county, Kentucky^ 

A dull slate-colored rock, of an imperfect slatey structure; easily 
broken iato irregular fragments across the layers; some microscopical 
appearance of pyrites; scarcely adhering to the tongue; powder dark- 
grey. 

Specific gravity, 2.474 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Alumina, aad oxides of iron and manganese, ... 16.36 

Carbonate of lime, 8.87 

Carbonate of magnesia, 3.28 

Phosphoric acid, .06 

Potash, t.49 

Soda, .18 

Bituminous matters, 8.80 

Silica and insoluble silicates, 65.27 

Loss, 1.30 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 1. per cent of moisture^ at 212® P. 

This shale contains a remarkable proportion of potash^ nearly two 
and a half per cent, of the dried rock, which may render it useful, in 
some localities, for the improvement of land which has been exhanslr 
ed of this alkali by the culture of tobacco, potatoes, &c. 

BDTLER COUNTY. 

No. 409 — Carbonaie of Ieon. Labeled ^'Carbonate of Iron in the 
shales of the millstone gritj Woodbury, below the mouth of Barren 
river, Butler county, Ky^^ 

A compact, dark-grey, or mouse-colored ore; weathered sorfaoes 
and fissures dark reddish-brown; some iuQltrations of calcarious mat- 
ter in the fissures; powder of a dirty bu£f color. 

Specific gravity, 3.026 

Composition^ dried at 212^ F.-^ 



Carbonate of iron, - . - 70.20 
Oxide of iron, ... 9.92 

Carbonate of lime, - - •2.55 
Carbonate of magnesia, • • 7.04 
Carbonate of manganese, • 1 .60 
Alumina, .... 1.51 



I ■« 39.45 per cent, of Iron. 
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Phosphoric acid, - - - .64 

Sulphur, a trace. 

Potash, - . - • .42 

Soda, .01 

Silica and insoluhle silicates, - 7.65 



101.54 

The air-dried or^ lost 0.40 per cent of maiaturey at 212^ F. 
A good iron ore. 

CARTER COUNTY. 

No. 473 — LiMONiiE. Labeled ^^Iron Ore, resting on ike aulnuirbmifer* 

Otis Umestonej Carter county, Ky.^^ 

A dark brown limonite, irregalarly cellular; small portions ochreoas; 
powder dirty yellowish-brown. 

Composition, dried at 212"" F.— 

Oxide of iron, • ^ . 78.42 mm 54.93 per cent, of Jrom. 

Alumina, <. ^ .( . 1.48 

Brown oxide of manganese, - 3.17 

Magnesia, .... .30 

Lime, a trace. 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .73 

Potash, .21 

Soda, .18 

Combined water, - - - 11.94 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 3.77 



100.20 

The air-dried ore lost 1.20 per cent of moisturej at 212^ 

A good iron ore; as rich as it is profitable to smelt in the high fuf* 

nace; containing more than the usual proportion of oxide of manga* 

nese. 

CHRISTIAN COUlrtt. 

No. 216 — Sub -SOIL. Labeled ^^Sub-soU from the southern part of 
Christian county^ between Dr. Quarles* and Oak Grove^ Ey.*^ 

Color 4 f the dried soil light-brownish^ with a tinge of dirty orange. 
Carefully washed with water one thousand grains of this sand left two 
hundred and ninety-three grains of fine sand, of which only six grains 
was as coarse as ordinary b.ir and; which was composed generally of 
amaU founded partielea of quarts wiiii a ftiw.largttf: lounded and a • 
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gular fragments of hyaline and milky qaartz, and of a red sUicious 
mineral like carnelian. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for one months 
in a close bottle, in water charged with carbonic acid, under pressure y 
gave up nearly a grain of aolid extract^ which, dried at 2x2"^, had the 
following composition, viz : 

Grain. 

Organic and volatile matters, • • 0.044 

Alumina and oxide of irun. .«•--..- .097 

Oxide of manganese, .167 

Lime, - .134 

Magnesia, • .033 

Phosphoric acid, .011 

Sulpharic acid, .020 

Poiash, -- .131 

Soda, .016 

Silica, .264 

Carbonic acid and loss, - -- .064 

0.960 

The air-dried soil lost 2.24 per cent, of moisture^ at 300° F.; and 
thus dried was found to have the following composilion^ viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, 2 96 

Oxide of iron, -- 2 36 

Alumina, 2.39 

Phosphoric acid, - .27 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

Carbonate of lime, .13 

Carbonate of magnesia, .79 

Brown oxide of manganese, .27 

Potash, .19 

Soda, .04 

Sand and insoluble silicates, • - 90.26 

Loss, .34 

100.00 

The analysis of the surfnce-soil, (No. 20,) from this locality was 
given in the preceding report, on pages 272-8, and 379; on reference 
to which it will be seen, that while the alumina and oxide of iron de 
not dififer much in the soil and sub-soil, there is more organic maiier 
in the soil, and a larger proportion of sand and silica in the sub-soil, 
which mIso exhiluto 4 wiudwhat iaiger amount ^ pbosphozio «oid mid 
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potash. The quantity of soluble matter, extracted by digestion in 
water containing carbonic acid, was four times greater from the soil 
than from the sub-soil. 

No. 462 — C«»AL. Labeled ^'WoolridCB coaJy the most southerly coal in 
Christian country Ki/^ 

A very pure looking glossy, pitch-black coal; not very hard; with 
no appearance of pyrites or other impurities; breaks in thin layers; 
having but little fibrous coal between the layers; heated over the spirit- 
lamp, it does not decrepitate; swells up a good deal, and the frag- 
ments agglutinate into a shining, inflated coke. It appears to be a 
good coking coal. 

Specific gravity, 1 .280 

Proximate analysis. 

Moisture. - - - - 4 60J ^^^^^ ^^,^^.j^ mtitAen. • 39.60 

Volatile combustible matten, - S4.9U) 

Carbon in the coke. . - 68.36* j^^^^^j^, ^^^^ ^^ . gO 50 

Aahes, (dull red,) • . • S.14) ' 

100.00 100.00 

The per centage of sulphur was found to be 1.37. 

The dull red ashes are composed of about three-fourths alumina and 
oxide of iron, to about one-third of silica, with traces of lime and mag- 
nesia. 

Ultimate analysis of this coal gave the following resolts, dried at 
212^ viz: 

Carbon, 76 636 

Hydrogen, 4.633 

Sulphur, 1.440 

Ashen, 2.200 

Ocygen, utrogen, and loss, 16.191 

100.000 

This coal was not examined as to its yield of oils and gas by de* 
■IfUBlivi distillation, at a low red heat; but its moderate propor- 
tion of hydrogen to its <3arbon is unJawfable to the fonaatioQ of oily 
products. 
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CLARKE COUNTY. 

No. 500 — Soil. Sent by Dr. 8. D. Martin^ labeled ^^Soilfromagar* 
den planted in peach-trees, about three years ago; about a foot of the 
surface-soil well mixed; this ground has been cleared about sixty or 
seventy years; used as a meadow , and hay cut q^ of it for many 
years; then eighteen consecutive crops of henip were raised on it; in 
1836 it was sown in grass and small crops of hay cut off; bui finally 
it was taken by the blue grass^ and has been used as pasture until 
three years ago, when it was broken up again and planted with young 
peach trees, and cultivated ever since as a vegetable garden^^ Clarke 
county, Ky. 

Color of the dried soil, dark brownish-grey. Carefully washed with 
water it left nearly 53. per cent, of very fine sand, containing nearly 
7. percent, of coarser sand, which would not pass through fine bolting 
cloth; which, examined with the lens, appeared to be, principally, 
small rounded particles of iron ore, with some milky hyaline, and red 
and yellow quartz particles, mostly rounded but some angular. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for one month in 
water containing carbonic acid, as above described, gave up more than 
two grains of light brown solid extract, dried at 212^; the composition 
of which is as follows, viz : 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.420 

Alumina and oxide of iron and phosphates, .107 

Brown oxide of manganese, .137 

Lime, .609 

Magnesia, .18JI 

Salpharic acid, .030 

Potash, ,100 

Soda, .Oil 

Silica, .178 

Carbonic acid and loss, .418 

2.093 

The air-dried soil lost 4.16 per cent, of moisture, at 380® F.;.aad, 
whea thus dried was fouod to have the following composition, viz: 
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Organic and volatile matters, 6.10 

Oxide of iron, 4.92 

Alumina, 3.94 

Phosphoric acid, -^ .48 

Carbonate of lime, '47 

Magnesia, .62 

Brown oxide c»f manganese, .40 

Potash, .32 

Boda, .08 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 82.65 

Sulphuric acid not estimated, and loss, .02 

rioo.oo 

Although this soil has been so long in cultivation, it is yet very rich 
in all the essential elements of vegetable food. It is not stated, on 
ihe label accompanying it, whether or not the ground had been ma- 
nured; from the large proportion of potash and phosphoric acid 
contained, it is probable that it has been enriched by manure since it 
has been cultivated as a garden. 

No. 501 — Sob-soil. From De. S. D. Martin, Clarke County, Ky. 
Labeled ^^Suh-soily eighteen inches below the surface^ from the same 
place as the preceding.^^ 

Color of the dried sub-soil lighter and more yellowish than that of 
the soil. 

Washed with water it yielded nearly 49. per cent, of fine brownish 
sand, which contained about 7.5 per cent of coarser sand, composed 
of rounded particles of a dark color, principally iron ore, but contain- 
ing some quartzy particles, like the preceding. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried sub-soil, digested in the car- 
bonated water, yielded less than a grain and a half of soUd extract^ of 
a light grey color, containing the following ingredients, viz : 

Orains. 
Organic and volatile matters, 0.080 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, .... .095 

Lime, .428 

Magnesia, .036 

Phosphoric acid, .030 

Potash, -059 

Soda, .034 

Silica, ,267 

Qarbonic acid, sulphuric aeki, mi loft, .342 



m 



1.870 
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One thousand grains of the air-dried sub-soil lost 2.96 per cent, of 
moisture, when dried at 370° F. 

Its composition, when thus dried, is as follows, viz : 

Organic and volatile matters, 4.01 

Oxide of iron, 7.06 

Alumina, 7.71 

Phosphoric acid, .38 

Carbonate of lime, .99 

Magnesia, 1.04 

Brown oxide of manganese, .29 

Potash, .36 

Soda, .03 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 78.03 

Sulphuric acid not estimated, and loss, .10 

lOO.OO 

Whilst the sub-soil contains less orgame matter than the soil above 
it, and has a smaller proportion of fine sand, the alumina, oxide of 
iron, lime, and magnesia are found in it in larger proportions. 

CLAY COUNTY. 

No. 460 — Coal. Labeled ^^ Col. GarrarcTs cod, Goose Creek Salt Works j 

Clay county, Ky^^ 

A pitch-black, shining, and apparently very pure coal, having some 
fibrous coal between the layers, but showing no pyrites or other im- 
purities. 

Heated over the spirit-lamp it did not decrepitate, but swells up 
and agglutinates into a very light cellular eoke burning with a very 
smokey reddish-yellow flame. It appears to be a good coking coal. 

Specific grayit J, 1.269 

ProxiffuUe Analysis, 
Moisture, - - - - 2.70) ^^^j ^^,^^^ ^^^^^^ _ 3^^ 
Volatile combustible matters. - 34.90) 



Volatile combustible matters, - 34 
Carbon in the coke. 
Ashes, (dirty buff,) 



Carbon in the coke, - - 61.10^ ^^^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^.^^^^ . ^^^ 



100.00 100.00 
Composition of the ashes — 

SiUoa, 0.49 

Alumina and oxide of iron, .69 

Lime, .Ofi 

Magnesia, .0^ 

1.30 
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Sabmitted to uUimaie analysis^ this coal was found to consist of the 
following ingredients, dried at 212^: 

Carbon, 80.619 

Hydrogen, 5.444 

Sulpbur, .676 

Nitrogen, 1.467 

Oxygen and loss, 10.306 

Ashes, 1.600 

100.000 

A remarkably pure coal, which would no doubt yield abundance of 
good gas, and is very fine for coking, containing but a small per cent- 
age of ashes. 

CLINTON COUOTT. 

No. 222 — Soil. Lahded **Soily Mr. AndrewB% Coney Gap^ Clinton 
eountffy Ky.; large limber — red oaky white oak, ehestnuty hickory j beech, 
and poplar. Red Ferruginous Sub-soiV^ {JSuJhcarboniferow Lime- 
stone Formation.) 

Color of the dried soil of a warm grey. 

Washed with water it gave more than 51. per cent of fine eand, 
of a dirty bpff color, contaming about 12. per cent of coarser sand, 
like common bar sand. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested in the carbonated 
water, gaye up less than a grain and a half of solid extract of a brown? 
ish color, dried at 212^, which contained — 

Oraint. 

Organic and Tolatile matters, 0.830 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and trace of phosphates, • - • - .168 

lime, .073 

Magnesia, ,016 

PotiMsh, .042 

Soda, .038 

aiica, . - . - ^ .070 

Carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, and loss, - - • .244 

1.481 

The air-dried soil lost 1.96 per cent of moisture at 400^ F.; dried 
at which temperature its composition was as follows: 

20 
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Organic and ToUtile msUers, - - 3.970 

Alumioa, 1.778 

Oiide of iron. 8.468 

Brown oxide of manganese, .....-- ,076 

Carbonati^ of lime, --...---- ,078 

Magnesia, -ISl 

Phosphoric acid. .090 

Potash, .085 

Soda, .099 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 90.780 

Sulphuric acid, (not estimated,) and loss, ..... .521 

100.000 

No. ■112 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^'- Iron Ore, ridge betv<een Wolf river and 
Spring creek, five miles loest of Albany, Clinton counlt/, Kij" 
A dense, dark colored Hmonite ; structure compact and compact 
fibrous; layers incrusted witb yellow ochreous ore; ponder dark yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Specific gravity, ------- 3.fi03 

Composition, dried at 212° F — 

Oxide of iron. - - 74.30 — 58.03 per cent, of In». 

Alumina, ■ - -1.18 

Brown oxide of manganese, 1.68 

Phosphoric acid, - .18 

Stilpbnr, a trace. 

Magnesia. - - - ■ .35 

Alkalies, not esUmated. 

Slica and insoluble silicates, 9.95 

ComWned water. 12.84 

100.18 
The air-dried ore lost 1.20 per ceat. of moisture at 212°. F. ' 

A very good iron ore. «V^ 

CBITTENDEN eOlWTT. 

No. 25 — {Set former reporf) — Coal. From Sneed's mines, oti Trade- 
water river, Crittenden county, Ky. 
This coal, of which the proximate analysis is given on pages 275 
and 276 of the former report, haa recently been submitted to ultimate 
analyas, with the following results, viz: 



>.. •* 
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ComposUion, dried at SIS'" F.— 

Carbon, ^ ^ - . 78.500 

Hydrogen, ----*-- ... 6.333 

Sulphur, - - * 1.040 

Ashes, 3.800 

Nitrogen, ..-*4- 1.344 

Oxygen and loss, • - 9.983 

100.000 

cumbeblAnd county. , 

No. 232 — Soil. Labeled ^'SM^ bottom landj betwem the forks of 
Sulphur creek, Jacob Speers^ land^ Cumberland county, KyP {Sub^ 
carboniferous sandstone, or Knob Formation, immediately above, over- 
lying the Devonian Black Slate.) 

Color of the dried soil very dark grey, nearly slate colored ; it con- 
tained some fragments of ferruginous sandstone, some of which were 
rounded at the angles. On careful washing with water, this soil left a 
considerable proportion of fine sand, and About 10. per cent of coars- 
er sand, which would not pass through fine bolting cloth, which consist^ 
ed of rounded particles of quartz and ferruginous sandstone. 

One thousand grains, digested in carbonated water, as previously 
described, gave up more than five grains of soUd extract, of the fol- 
lowing composition, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, ...... i . . i .530 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and trace of phosphates, 1 .333 

Carbonate of lime, 1.638 

Carbonate of magnesia, - .303 

Sulphuric acid, i. ------.. .066 

Potash, ^ . .228 

Soda, .046 

Silica, .080 

6.122 

The air-dried soil lost 2.40 per cent of moisture at 375^ F.; and 
and was found to contain the following ingredients, viz : 
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Organic and Tolatile matters, .-..-•. 5.770 

Alumina, 1.230 

Oxide of iron, 3.140 

Carbonate of lime, .336 

Magnesia, .438 

Brown oxide of manganese, .076 

Phosphoric acid, .127 

Sulphuric acid, .734 

Chlorine, .006 

Potash, .220 

Soda. - - .029 

Band and insoluble silicAtes, 87.110 

Loss, .784 

^^— ^^^^ 

100.000 

This soil is remarkable in the large proportion of soluble matter 
which it yields to water containing carbonic add. It is of more than 
the average fertility. 

DAVIESS COUNTY. 

No. 230 — Soil. Labeled ^^Soily Daviess county j Ky.; large growth 

of tobacco; native growth white oak, poplar^ hickoryy ^c; on the 

Oiaensboro^ and Henderson road, H miles from Green river.^^ {Coal 

measures, but the soil mostly from the overlying quaternary.) 

Color of the dried soil, brownish-grey. By carefully washing it 

with water this soil left about 74. per cent, of fine sand, of a dirty 

buff color, of which 24. per cent was as coarse as bar sand, composed 

of rounded quartz grains, clear, yellow, and reddish. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil gave up, when digested ia 
carbonated water for a month, about three and a half grains of brown 
solid extract, dried at 212^, which has the following composition, viz: 

Orain$. 

Organic and volatile matters, f.100 

Alumina, oxide of iron and phosphates, • . • ^ . .480 

Lime, with some oxide of manganese, .616 

Magnesia, ••^•-•-j*.. .066 

Sulphurio acid, 4041 

Potash, - • .067 

Soda, • .068 

Slioa. .184 



«■ 



8.602 
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The air-dried soil lost only 1.62 p^ cent of maisiure at 365^ F.; 
and dried at this temperature gave, by analysis, the following ingredi- 
ents, viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, • 3.S50 

Alumina, 2.086 

Oxide of iron, ••-. 2.146 

Brown oxide of manganese^ .126 

Carbonate of lime, .176 

Magnesia, - .268 

Phosphoric acid, .088 

Salphuric acid, not estimated. 

Potash, .096 

Boda, - .063 

Silica, 91.920 

100.239 

This soil, which contains so large a proportion of silictotis matter, and 
but a moderate quantity of organic matters^ potash ktA phosphoric acid, 
supported a very luxuriant growth of tobacco, probably because so 
much of its nutritious ingredients are in the soluble condition; as is 
proved by the large relative proportion of solid extract given by it on 
digestion in the water containing carbonic acid. This circumstance, 
however, while it increases its present fertility, will hasten the process 
of exhaustion, under the drain of lai^e herbaceous crops carried o£f the 
ground, without any return being made to it in the form of manures. 

The rapidity with which the tobacco plant robs the soil of its rich- 
ness is explained by the fact, that about one-fourth of the weight of 
the dried plant is composed of the mineral matters essential to vege- 
table growth, especially potash, lime, magnesia, soda, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid, &0., as may be seen by reference to table 8, at the end 
of this report 

No. 189— Coal. Labeled ''Wolf Sill coal, Daviess county, Kyr 

A remarkably pure looking coal; deep black and glossy; with some 
fibrous coal between the layers, but no appeaianoe of pyrites or other 
impurities, except some incrustation of sulphate of lime in the joints. 
Heated over the spirit lamp it swelled up somewhat, but did not agglu- 
tinate. Specific gravity 1.275. 

This coal, the proximate analysis of which was given by Dr. Owen 
in his first leporL pan 44, was sobimttod to uUmate on^anic aoalysisi 
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and an examination for its proportion of sulphur; the summaiy of the 
analysis is as follows: 

Carbon, 77.891 

Hydrogen, 6.422 

Sulphur, .300 

Nitrogen, 1.821 

Oxygen and loss, ^ . . . 12.666 

Ashes, buff grey, 2.000 

100.000 

This coal has not yet been tried as to its relative yield of illumi- 
nating gas, or bituminous oils and paraffine, but its ultimate oomposi- 
tion is unfavorable to the production of rich gas, or much oily matter. 
Ooals having less oxygen and nitrogen in their composition are better 
for illuminating gas; and a larger proportion of hydrogen than that 
exhibited in this coal is found in those kinds which yield much oil on 
distillation. 

No. 502 — Coal. Ldbded^' Twenty-four inch coaly on the Triplett ptace^ 
four miles south-east of Owensboro\ Daviess country JEy." 

A glossy^ pitch-black coal, pretty firm, and seemingly pretty &ee 
from pyrites; a little sulphate of lime in the joints; not much fibrous 
coal between the layers. Over the spirit-lamp it softens, swells up, and 
agglutinates; burns with a smoky flame, and leaves a bright cellular 
coke. Probably a coking coal. 

Specific grarity, * * 1.328 

Proximalt AnalysU, 
Moisture. - - - . J.TO) ^^j^^^j^^,^^ . ^^^^ 

Volatile combustible matters, - 36.00) 

. Carbon in the coke - - "-SOf Moderately light coke. - 67.80 

Ashes, (purple-grey,) • • 6.00) 

100.00 100.00 

The composition of the ashes is as follows: 

Silica, J.OO 

Alumina and oxide of iron, - • 3.18 

Lime, - • ,27 

Magnesia, .26 

Loss, •••••-•«••• ,30 

6.00 



\ > • • • • 



r" 
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UltinuUe Analyiis, (dried at SIS^".) 

Carbon, - - . . • 71.019 

Hydrogen, 5.022 

Salphur, 2.090 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 16.069 

Ashes, 6.800 



100.000 



EDMONSON COUNTY. 

No. 414 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^^Iran Or e, from the NoUn Ore Bankj 

JEdmansan country jS^." 

Composed of hard, dark brown, layers endodng softer, yellow, and 
brownish-yellow ore. Powder of a yellow color. 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Oxide of iron, - - 60.90 —> 42.64 per cent, of Ircn. 

Alumina, .... .66 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .76 

lime, a trace. 

Magnesia, .... i.]5 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .67 

Potash, - - - - .36 

Soda, .32 

Siliea and insolnble silicates, - 23.68 

Combined water, - 11.16 

Loss, .47 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 1.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 
A very good silicious limonite. 

No. 415 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^Iran Ore, in the shales above the coaly 

IfoUn Iron Works, Edmonson wunlyy KyP 

A dense, dark brown ore, of an irr^olar cellular structure; powder 
light yeUowish-brown. 



1 
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Composition, dried at 212* F.-— 






Oxide of iron. 


• 


74.70 «- 52.31 per cent, of /ron. 


Alumina, - - - 


• 


.45 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


- 


.35 


Phosphoric acid. 


- 


.55 


Magnesia, ... 


• 


.15 


Lime, a trace. 






Silica and insoluble silicates. 


- 


12.65 


Alkalies, not estimated. 






Combined water, - 


- 


11.19 



100.04 

The air-dried ore lost 0.80 per cent, of moisture at 212® F. 
Very nearly resembling the preceding, but containing a larger per 
centage of oxide of iron, and less silica. 

No. 416 — Caebonate of Iron. Labeled ^^ Carbonate of Iron, in the 
shale above the sandstone, NoUn Iron WorkSj Edmonton county, 
Kentmky.^^ 
A dense, very fine-grained, dark grey ore; weathered sur&ces red* 

dish-brown ; powder of a grey color. 

Specific gravity, - - - - - - - 3.507 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Carbonate of iron, - - - ^^'^H -37.04 ptr cent of J5m 
Oxide of iron, - - - 7.98) '^ 

Carbonate of lime, • - 1.95 

Carbonate of magnesia, • - 8.45 
Carbonate of manganese, - 1.83 
Alumina, .... .95 

Phosphoric acid, • - - .36 

Sulphuric acid, • - • .67 »- .10 Sulphur. 

Potash, .57 

Soda, .05 

Silez and insoluble silteates, - 9.17 

Organic matter, moisture <k loss, 2.89 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 percent of moisture at 212^ 

No. 419 — LiMONriB. Labeled ^^^ Iron Ore, Mr. W. B. Morris^ stock 
farm, Edmonson county, Ky. {Above his coaV^) 
A dull yellowish-brown earthy looking ore ; portions of it ochreous, 
yellow; fiiable; adhering somewhat to the tongue; powder light yel- 
lowish-brpwPy becoming black when calcined in a covered crucible. 
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Composition, dried at 212® F. — 




Oxide of iron. 


62. 1 2 — 43.60 per cent, of Iron. 


AlumiDa, .... 


2.46 


BrowD oxide of manganese. 


.05 


Lime, a trace. 




Magnesia, .... 


.29 


Phosphoric acid, ... 


.43 


Sulphuric acid, - . . 


.06 


Potash, .... 


.38 


Soda, 


.42 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


20.55 


Organic matter, water, and loss, 


13.25 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 2.70 per cent, of moisture at 212^ 
This ore contains organic mattery somewhat similar to that which ex- 
ists in soils, which causes it to become black when it is heated in a 
closed vessel. This organic matter can be dissolved out of the ore by 
alkaline solutions, but was found not to contain either Crenic or Apo- 
crenic acids. The ore is a good rich mineral of a siUciow character. 

No. 472 — ^BrruMEN. {Mineral pitch.) Labeled ^^From the Tar 
Spring^ near the NoUn Iron WorkSy Edmonson county^ Ky.^^ 

A dull brownish black bitumen of the consistence of pitch, contain* 
ing involved sand, and portions of vegetable remains ; not elastic. 

When heated it melts, gives off combustible vapors, and leaves a 
cellular coke, burning with a smoky yellowish flame. It is soluble in 
ether, oil of turpentine, naptha, &c., but insoluble in wates and alco- 
hol. Acted on by strong nitric acid, sulphuric acid, and caustic pot* 
ash solution. 

Proximate Analysis. 
Moisture, .... 1-80) r^^^ ^^j^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^ 
Volatile combustible matters, • 61 .20) 

Carbon in the coke, - - •»''oi Fixed reridium. - - 47.00 

Ashes and sand, ... 33.30) 



100.00 100.00 

Doubtless containing the ordinary ingredients of petroleum. 

21 
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ESTILL COUNTY. 

No. 503 — Copper Ore. Brovght from near Irvine, Estill county^ Ki/.j 

hfj 0. C. Winhiirn. 

Exterior of the lumps ochreous, brownish-yellow; interior partly of 
the same character, and partly of a reddirih-brown color, with diffused 
portions of yellow pyrites, and a light greenish substance, (carbonate 
of copper;) easily broken under the hammer; powder of a dirty olive 
color. 

Composition, dried at 212° F. — 

Copper, - 21.13 

Sulphur, 9.28 

Peroxide of iron, 35.55 

Alumina, .-- .38 

Carbonate of lime, -----.-- 14.05 

Magnesia, ---------- 1.68 

Silicious residue, 19- 57 

101.64 

The locality of this mineral has not yet been visited by Dr. Owen. 
Should it be found in sufficient abundance, to warrant the erection of 
proper furnaces to smelt the ore, it is rich enough to prove a profitable 
ore. 

This is believed to be the first instance of the discovery of copper 
ore in Kentucky. 

FAYETTE COUKTY. 

No. 504 — Soil. Labeled '^Virgin soil from a Beech ridge, on Rolert 
WickVffe^s farm, tivo and a half miles from Lexingtoii, on ihe Rich- 
mond turnpike; much less productive than the neighboring blue Ume^ 
stone soil; Fayette county, Ky^ 

Color of the dried soil grey-buff. It contains irregular lumps of 
soft iron ore, varying in color from nearly black to dark yellow. 

One thousand grains carefully washed with water left 489. grains of 
pure sandy of which 113. grains would not pass through fine bolting- 
cloth, and, examined with the lens, was found to consist of rounded 
particles of ferruginous mineral, varying from yellowish-brown, to al- 
most black, mostly easily crushed in the fingers; with a few grains of 
milky quartz. 
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One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 
in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more thin two and a half 
grains of dark hrotvn cxlrad^ of which more than one half was carbon- 
ate of lime. Its composition y dried at 212°^ was as follows: 

Grains, 

Organic and volatile matters, ---.-.- 0.680 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .498 

Carbonate of lime, • 1.618 

Magnesia, ........... .06G 

Sulphuric acid, --..--.-- .036 

Potash, ..-.. .074 •:. 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .199 

Oxide of manganese and loss, - • • - - • * .449 

r 

8.620 

The air-dried soil lost 4.12 per cent of moisture at 400° F. 
Its composition^ thus dried, is as follows: 

Oriranic and volatile matters, 4.881 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 10306 

Carbonate of lime, ----*..*.- ,276 

Magnesia, --.-*-.--.-- .133 

Phosphoric acid, ...--.-.. .254 

Sulphuric acid, * .109 

Potash, .139 

Soda, . * . - .047 

Sand and insoluble silicates, •--.-.. 83.834 

Loss, .021 

100.000 

A comi arison between this and the richer blue limestone soil of Fay- 
ette county cm be made by turning to pages 270 and 379 of the pre- 
ceding report; and its inferiority to that will be seen to depend on its 
larger proportion of sand and silicious matters, and its smaller propor- 
tions of phosphoric acid and the alkalies^ ac well as of lime and magne- 
sia, alumina and oxide of iron. 

This soil, which in this rich region of countr}'' is called a poor soil, 
by comparison, would be considered quite a good soil in some parts of 
Kentucky * 

•Ck)mpAr« UuA with Um a&aljraU of iefferaon ooutitj 0oUrO*Baiuu)a*Aatfttioa. 
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No. 505 — SiLicious Rock. Labeled ^^Buiff silicious rocky underlying 
the beech ridge soily Robert Wickliffe\ farm^ two and a half miles 
from Lexington^ cut of Lexington and Big Sandy railroad^ near the 
Richmond turnpike, Fayette county, Ky^'* 

A dull, fine-granular rock, of a dirty buflf color; adhering slightly 
to the tongue; quite fnable; powder grey-buflf. 

Composition, dried at 212o F — 

Silica and fine sand, 87.83 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, - . • . 8.65 
Carbonate of lime, only a trace. 

Carbonate of magnesia, 1.40 

Phosphoric acid, .26 

Sulphuric acid, ..• .22 

Potash, .27 

Soda, .14 

• Water and loss, 1.24 

100.00 

This rock, ground-up, might make pretty good firebricks. 

No. 506 — Silicious Shale, alternating with the preceding bvf -colored 
rock, in the cut of the Lexington and Big Sandy raHroad, through 
the beech ridge on Mr. Robt Wickllffe^s farm, {same locality as the 
two preceding,) Fayette county, Ky, 

A soft grey-buff clay shale, showing darker discolorations with 
oxides of iron and manganese; adheres strongly to the tongue; easily 
disintegrates into clay on exposure to the air; powder grey-buflf color. 

Composition, dried at 212° — 

Sand and insoluble silicates, - - *83,45 

Alumina and oxide of iron and manganese, . - . . 10.26 

Carbonate of lime, 1.79 

Carbonate of magnesia, 2.30 

Phosphoric acid, - .60 

Sulphuric acid« .98 

Potash, .r.. .41 

Soda, .01 

Water and loss, • .57 

1Q0.0O 

*The 83.45 grains of sand and Uuoluble silicates were fonnd, on analjsis, to consist of 70 
grains of silka, and (he cefflaizuler priuoipiilljf ukmkia, wUh traces of oxide of ixo&« liAe« aoid 
flui^DMia. 
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These rooks, which form the sub-strata of this remarkable beech 
ridge, in this limestone region, are very different in composition from 
the prevailing rock stratum in Fayette county. 

The two varieties of the blue limestone, next to be described, are 
such as are generally found in this vicinity underlying the soil. 

No. 507 — Limestone. Lahded ''Upper shelly layer, from Van AkirCs 
quarry J just below Lexington, on the Elkhorn branch, Fayette county j 
Ky^ {Blue limestone, of Lower Silurian Formation.) 

A bluish-grey, coarse granular limestone, glimmering with small con- 
fused crystals of calcarious spar, and containing many fossil remains, as 
of small Fncrinal stems, Atrypa, Modiola, Leptaena, Orthis, Pleurotoma- 
ria, &c., &c. Weathered surfaces of a dirty-buflf color; powder very 
light yellowish-grey. 

Specific gravity, - 2.660 

Composition^ dried at 2120 F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - - 92.73 «. 52.03 lAme, 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .63 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

manganese, - - - 2.42 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .86 

Sulphuric acid, ... .34 

Chlorine, .... .06 

Potash, .23 

Soda, .28 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 2.18 

Loss, .28 



100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 

No. 608 — ^Limestone. Labeled ''Limestone used for curbstones^ 4cc., 

^"c, Van Akin^s quarry, Fayette county, Ky^^ 

Underlying the preceding; in thicker layers, and of a darker color 
and finer grained than that; glimmering with calcarious spar, and con- 
taining the usual fossils of the Trenton Umestone^ or blue limestone of 
the Lower Silurian Formation. 
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Specific gravily, 2.711 

Cofuposiiioriy dried at 212® F. — 

CMibunate of lime, - - - 77.63 s> 43.56 Lime, 

Carbonate of magnesirt, - - 10.00 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

manganese, ... 3.23 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .70 

Sulphuric acid, - - • 3.12 
Chlorine, not estimated. 

Potash, .32 

Soda, - - - - - .15 

Silica and insoluble silicates, • 4.98 

100.13 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent, of moisture^ at 212® F. 

No. 509 — Sub-soil. Lahclcd ^^Hcd day^ mider the stib-soily eastern 

part of Fayette county^ Ky^ 

Dried earth of a dirty reddish-brown color. 

One thousand grains, washed carefully with water, left 6G4 grains of 
rcddialhhrotrn sand, of which 75 grains was too coarse to pass through 
the iinest bolting cloth, and was composed of rounded particles of soft 
iron ore, with a few rounded quartzose grains. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 
in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than four gmins of 
nearly white extract, dried at 212°, having the following composition: 

Gi'ains, 

Organic and volatile matters, ----•-. 0.350 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - • .018 

Carbonate of lime, --• 3.407 

Magnesia, -.-•--. ... .253 

Sulphuric acid, ---------- .055 

Potash, .038 

Stjda, not estimated. 

Silica, .139 

4.350 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 7.30 per cent, of moisturej at 400°, dried 
at which tempexature its composition wa%; 
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Organic and volatile matters, 6 242 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 19.206 

Carbonate of lime, 1.196 

Magnesia, --..--.... ,426 

Pho!«phoric acid, •-- .434 

Sulphuric acid, -- -- .054 

Potash, ..•.--•--- .308 

Soda, .086 

Sand and insoluble silicates, -- 72 994 

Loss, - .054 

100.000 

No. 510 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^^Fermglnous clay^ under the sulhsoilj cU 
MegowaiCs quarry^ ferminiis of the Big Sandy railroad at Lexington^ 
Fayette county^ Ky,^'* 

Dried sub-soil of a greyish-reddish-brown, containing irregular 
nodules of chert, partly decomposed and porous. 

Washed with water one thousand grains left 514 grains or rcddinh 
sandy of which ICO grains would not go through the finest bolting- 
cloth, and consisted mainly of rounded particles of soft dark colored 
iron ore, which could be crushed in the fingers; with a quartzose 
grains. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried sub-soil, digested for two 
months in water containing cirbonic acid, gave up only a little more 
than one grain of olive-grey extract^ dried at 212°; the composition of 
which was as follows: 

Grains . 

Organic and volatile matters, ------- 0.280 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - - .249 

Carbonate of lime, .278 

Magnesia, •- -- .046 

Sulphuric acid, .102 

Potash, .052 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .079 

1.112 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 6.38 per cent, of moisture at 420° F.; 
dried at which temperature itd composition is as follows: 
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Organic and volatile matters, ---.-,-- 4.913 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, - . . . 20.300 

Carbonate of lime, .116 

Magnesia, .034 

Phosphoric acid, .383 

Sulphuric acid, -.-- .082 

Potash, .309 

Soda, .159 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 73.874 

100.170 

In these two specimens of the red clay, which extensively under- 
lies the upper sub-soil in the blue grass regioUj we find considerable sim- 
ilarity of composition, especially in the proportions of phosphoric acid 
and alkalies, which are comparatively large. The alumina and oxide 
of iron, nearly in like quantity in these two Fayette county specimens, 
is much greater in that brought from Woodford county, near Ver- 
sailles, (which see;) and in them all the proportion of carbonate of 
lime is variable. In all of them, a portion of what is stated as organ- 
ic and volatile matters — representing the loss of weight observed on 
the complete calcination at a red heat, of the well dried soil — ^must be 
considered only combined water. 

Although containing as much as twenty per cent of alumna and 
oxide of iron, this red dag of Fayette county allows water freely to 
pass through it, so that it does not prevent the drainage of the soil; 
which is favored by the cavernous nature of the limestone beneath. 
Whether or not the red clay of Woodford county, which contains more 
than thirty-three per cent of these ingredients, causes the sur&ce wa« 
ter to stagnate, the writer is not advised; but it is probable, firom its 
appearance, that it does not act injuriously in this respect 

No. 611 — Limestone. Labeled '^Magnesian Limestone, upper layer ^e 
inches to a foot thick; not tised for building purposes; a bed in the 
Bird^s Eye Limestone of the Lower Silurian Formation^ Grimes^ 
Quarry, Horse Shoe Pointy Grimes* mill, about one and a quarter 
miles from the Richmond turnpike near Kentucky river, FayetU coun- 
ty, Kentucky*^ 
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A greyish-buff^ fine granular rock, pretty uuiform in structure, ex- 
cept for some small cavities lined with light colored ochreous matter; 
no fossils or pyrites; adhering very slightly to the tongue. 

Specific gravity, -----.- 2.716 
Composition, dried at 212® F — 

CarboDate of lime, -- - - - - - - 61.67 

Carbonate of magnesia, 29.33 

Aluroioa, and oxides of iron and manganese, . » - • 3.67 

Phosphoric acid, .37 

Sulphuric acid, -- .34 

Potash, -....---.. .71 

Soda, .82 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 11.58 

Loss, 1.71 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.10 per cent, of moisture, at 212^ F. 

No. 512 — Limestone. Labehd ^'Build'ng Slone, from Grimes' Quar- 
ry, Fayette county, Ky?'^ 

Some of the layer immediately under the above described, about 
five feet thick; much used for building purposes. 

A light yellowish-grey, fine granular limestone, quite homogeneous 
in its structure, with no appearance of fossils or pyritous matter. Un- 
der the lens appears to be made up of pure crystalline grains, &ggre-^ 
gated together without cement; powder nearly white. 

Specific gravity, ..---.. 2.703 

Composition, dried at 212** F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - . • 66.54 s. 31.16 Ztme. 

Carbonate of magnesia, • - 40.80 ■» 19.68 Jiapn$sia, 

Alumina, oxide of iron, &o,, - .96 

Sulphuric acid, - - • .02 
Potash, .36 

Soda, .22 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 2.79 

100.69 

The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 
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No. 513 — Limestone. Labeled '' Portion of one of the hoxmdary stones 
of the city of Lexington; originally from Grimes* quarry; locality 
as above; appear a7ice much the same as thai of the preceding; adheres 
slightly to the tongue.'^'* 

Specific gravity, 2.616 

Composition, dried at 212° F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - * 66.99 

Carbonate of magnesia, .---..- 37,33 

Alumina, oxides of iron, &c., .72 

Phosphoric acid, -.-- .25 

Sulphuric acid, .33 

Potash, 2.36 

Soda, .26 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 3,38 

100.60 

The air-dried rock lost 0.10 per cent, of moisturcy at 212° F. 

The proportion o^ potash in the above specimen is remarkable. The 
portion analyzed had been broken from the old boundary stone^ just 
at the surface of the soil, in order to exhibit the power of this stone 
to resist the decomposing atmospheric influences, under the most un- 
favorable circumstances; whether the prolonged contact of the rock 
with the soil had made any change in its proportion of potash, by in- 
terpenetration, or whether there was an error in the determination, 
would be a subject for further investigation. 

This building stone, which has recently been selected by the build- 
ing committed of the Kentucky Clay Monument Association, for the 
material of their proposed monument, commends itself, in many re- 
spects, as one of the best materials which could be chosen for their 
purposes. 

Its homogeneous structure and purity of composition; its consid- 
erable proportion of magnesia, with the absence of fossils, pyrites, or 
flinty matter; are all favorable to great durability and facility of 
shaping it with the chissel; and its light warm-grey color is more 
pleasant to the eyes of most persons than the pure white of statuary 
marble. 

In the city of Lexington the door-steps of some of the oldest 
houses, made of this rock, exhibit very little sign of disintegration; 
and, according to the experience of architects in general, a pure hom-r 
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ogeneous, magnesian limestone may be classed amongst the most du* 
lable of building rocks. 

It was of this rock that the block was selected which was sent by 
the state of Kentucky to the Washington monument, at the capital of 
the United States. 

It wUMbe seen by comparison that the composition of this stone 
is remarkably similar to that of the Dolomitic limestones of this and 
other countries. 

No. 556 — Mineral Water. Water from the bored well ai the Lunatic 

Asylum^ Lexington^ Ky. 

The wator of the large spring, formerly used at this extensive es- 
tablishment, having become contaminated by the leakage of some of 
the large sewers, an attempt was made to procure a supply of water by 
boring; and, after penetrating one hundred and six feet, of which 
eighty-six feet were through the solid blue limestone rock, abundance 
of water was obtained. It was found to be a weak saline sulphur wa- 
ter, containing sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid gases^ and left, 
on evaporation to dryness at the temperature of 212°, about one grain 
and six-tenths of a grain from the one thousand grains of water, or 
more than eleven grains of saline matter to the pint. 

This saline matter was found to consist of 

Carbonate of lime; 

Carbonate of magnesia; 

Carbonate of iron, a trace; 

Chloride of sodium, (common salt,) considerable proportion; 

Sulphate of lime; 

Sulphate of magnesia; 

Silica and probably sulphates of soda and potash, with traces of 
iodine and bromine— one or both. 

A full quantitative analysis not having been made, as yet, the pres- 
ence of these minuter ingredients cannot be positively asserted. 

This fine well has proved a great boon to this public establishment. 
It is employed for all the domestic purposes — for washing, drinking, 
cooking, &c., and since its use the medical superintondent, Prof. W. 
C. Chipley, thinks the general health of the inmates has been improv- 
ed: in particular, endemic diarrhea^ which was formerly a very frequent 
soouige, has beea almost entirely lemovedl The iistiofLaeace on the 
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bowels, resulting from its free use, was somewhat constringent, follow- 
ed by some relaxation, after which their action became natural; it is 
observed to habitually increase the action of the kidneys. 

FRANKLIN COUNTY. 

No. 514 — Limestone. Labeled '^IlydrauliS limestone, mam Benson^ 

near BrigMs miUy Franklin county , Ky^ 

A pretty dense, grey, fine granular rock; generally dull, but glim- 
mering in spots with particles of calcarious spar; powder light bluish- 
grey. 

Specific gravity, 2.699 

Composition, dried at 212° F. — 

Lime, 60.19 

Mn^nesia, --- .66 

Alumi'iH and oxide of iron, 124 

Carh>onic acid, ------.-. 40.15 

Phosphoric acid, .-- ...... .44 

Sulphuric acid, ---....-- .68 

Potash, .23 

Soda, .29 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 6.94 

100.88 

The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent, of moisture^ at 212® F. 
This limestone does not contain enough silica, alumina, &c., to con- 
stitute it a good water-lime. 

No. 515 — ^LiMBSTONB. Labeled ^^Near Bridgeport^ Franklin county ^ 

Kyr 

A fine grained dark bluish-grey rock. Weathered surfaces brownish- 
buff; no fossils, except what might be the cast of a ^xmXXfucoid body, and 
certain other similar appearances of small stems tiaversing the rock» 
and of a dirty-buff color, v^y apparent on the geoexally dark-gsey 
Burface; powder light gsey« 

Specific gravity^ ••••••» S.7Q0 

Om p Miti im , dried at SIA"" F.-«» 

Carbonate of lime» ••••«••• 76.75 

Carbonate of magneftla^ ••«•••• .19 

Alumina, oxides of iron, ^» f .25 

Phosphoric acid» «•••»•••* JM' 

By[|ilMsiftindL §k j» * • »• • « * ^96* 
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Potash, .48 

Soda, .44 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 18.86 

Loss, .09 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 

The proportion of silex in this limestone is sufficient to constitute 
it a water-lime, provided it is in such a state of aggregation as to unite 
readily with the lime, which can be ascertained by a practical trial. 

No. 5 1 6 — Limestone. Labeled ^'Encrinitd limestone from near Bridge^ 

porty Franklin county^ Ky^'' 

On the recent fracture this rock appears to be made up of coarse 
eonfusetl crystalline grains of calcarious spar, colored dark grey and 
browniI^h by ferruginous admixture; but on the weathered surfaces, 
which are of a dirty buff color, inuumtrable joints and portions of 
small eiimiial stems appear. 

Cumposition, dried at 2 1 2° F. — 

Carbnnae of limt*, - - - 92 65 »■ 61.99 per cent, of Lime, 

Carbunate of iiiaj^nesia, - - 1.54 

Alumina, oxide of iron, (Sec, - 1.19 

Phosphoric acid, ... ,09 

Sulphuric acid, - - •1.27 

Potash, - - - - .30 

Soda, ----- .13 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 3.68 

100.85 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 

No. 517 — Soil. Labeled '' Virgin upland soily from the waters of 
Benson creek, near HardinsviUej Franklin county^ Ky.^ farm of 
John J. JvJiam^^ 

Color of the dxied soil dark, dirty buff-grey. 

One thousand grains washed with water lefl 677 grains ^i fine sandy 
of which about 90. grains was too coarse to pass through the finest 
bolting cloth; tlu& consisted mainly of roauded paxticled of soft iron 
ore, with a few quartzose grains. 

This soil was found to be mixed with fragments of charcoal, which 
increased it& appaxeut amount of or^KOM^ a»df ui^^ 
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One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 
in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than three grains and 
a half of dark brown extract^ dried at 212°, which was composed of 

Grains, 

Organic and volatile matters, 1.430 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and pbosjmates, - - .758 

Carbonate of lime, .917 

Magnesia, .066 

Sulphuric acid, .037 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .047 

Silica, .339 

3.680 

Dried at 400° the air-dried soil lost 5.18 per cent, of moisture; 
dried at which temperature its composition was found to be as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 9.133 

Alumina, and oxide of iron and manganese, - - - - 8.100 

Carbonate of lime, .316 

Carbonate of magnesia, .617 

Phosphoric acid, ;243 

Sulphuric acid, .068 

Potash, .173 

Soda, .049 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 80.754 

Loss, .647 

100.000 

No. 5 1 8 — Soil. Labded ^^Same kind of soil and growth as the preceding; 
has been twelve years in cultivation^ in corn and oats cMefly, Waters 
of Benson creek, near HardinsviUe, farm of John J. Julian, Frank- 
lin county^ KyP 

Dried soil a little lighter colored than the preceding. 

One thousand grains washed with water left 705 grains of fine grey- 
ish sand of which only about 30 grains was too coarse to pass through 
fine bolting cloth; consisting mainly of rounded and angular fragments 
of ferruginous and quartzose minerals. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 
in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than two grains and 
a half of yeHmish'hrown eztract, dried at 212°, of the following com- 
position: ' ' . • 
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Gj-ains. 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.670 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .277 

Brown oxide of manganese, .-.---. .338 

Carbonate of lime, .867 

Magnesia, .loO 

Sulphuric acid, .296 

Potash, .060 

Soda, .031 

Silica, .119 

2.637 

Dried at 370° this soil lost 1.98 per cent of moisture^ and its com- 
position w^s found to be as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 3.790 

Alumina and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 4.689 

Carbonate of lime, .196 

Magnesia, ----- - .066 

Phosphoric acid, .161 

Sulphuric acid, --... .064 

Potash, .136 

Soda, .026 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 90.734 

Loss, .269 

100.000 

The proportions of all the essential elements of this soil are smaller 
than in the preceding virgin soil of the same locality. 

No. 518 {A) — Soil. Same kind of soil and growth as the preceding; 
from a field thai has been from forty to fifty years in cultivation; wa- 
ters of Benson, Franklin county, near HardinsviUe, farm of Mr. 
John J, Julian, 

Dried soil of a grey-buff color. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, washed carefully with 
water, left 720^ grains oi fine sand, of which 21.70 grains would not 
pass through fine bolting-cloth. This latter portion consisted, princi- 
pally, of small rounded ferruginous particles. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested in the usual man- 
ner, for a month, in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more 
than two and a third grains of brownish extract, dried at 212^ which 
exhibited the following composition, viz : 
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Grains, 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.470 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - - .887 

Carbonate of lime, - .913 

Magn«*sia, --- - .091 

Sulphuric acid, .081 

Potash, .OSe 

Soda, .017 

Silica, .200 

Loss, . . . - - .222 

2.366 

Dried at the temperature of 400^ the air-dried soil lost 2.525 per 
cent, of moisture. Its composition, thus dried, is as folio wS: 

Organic and volatile matters, '4 206 

Alumina, - - - - - * 2.120 

Oxide of iron, 2.9 16- 

Carbonate of lime, .17^ 

Mngnesia, .233 

Brown oxide of manganese, ^ .004 

Sulphuric acid, i043 

Phosphoric acid, .«-. j2q 

Potash, , ..180 

Soda, r .061 

Sand And insoluble silicates, 90.170 

^ 1.173 

By comparison with the preceding soil, it will be seen that the soil 
of this field, which has been from forty to fifty years in cultivation, 
contains a smaller relative proportion of phosphoric and sulphuric acids, 
of potash, and of carbonate of lime, than the virgin soil, or the soil 
from the field which has been but twelve years in cultivation; and that 
it yielded a smaller quantity of nutritious extract to the carbonated 

* 

water than those soils. * * 

No. 518 (^B) — Soil. Lahded ^Svh-soil from a fi^ on John J. 
Julian^ s farm, waters of Benson, Franklin county , KyP 

Dried soil of a dark grey-buflf color 

One thousand grains of this sub-soil gave, on washing with water, 
630.7 grains of fine sand, of which all but 18 grains passed tkough 
fine bolting-cloth. This latter portion consisted of round particleef, of 
a ferruginous mineral, with a few qoartzofe gia^ 



«( 
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One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for a month in 
the carbonated water, gave up less than a grain of nearly white ex- 
tract, dried at 212% composed as follows, viz: 

Orain. 

Organic and volatile tnatters, -•-.... 0.217 

Nomina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - - .063 

Carbonate of lime, .181 

Magnesia, -- .030 

Sulphuric acid, .034 

Potash, .046 

Soda, .038 

Silica, .200 

X«os8, .* .006 

0.850 

'The air-dried soil lost 3.30 per cent of moisture at 400^. Its com* 
tK)8ition is as follows: 

Organic and Tolatile matters, 3.179 

Alumina^ ---. 4.470 

Oxide of iron, -.-. 4.825 

Parbonate of lime, .082 

Magnesia, .812 

Brown oade of manganese, .006 

Sulphuric acid, .033 

Phosphoric acid, .., .148 

Potash, .282 

Sbda, .002 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 86.380 

Loss, .-_ .282 

100.000 
QREENUP COUNTT. 

No. 807 — ^LofONiTE. ^^Hydraied oxide of irony in the form of pot ore^ 
anodnied with the Umeetone ore, BeUefonte Furnace, Greenup eotrnt^f 
KefiituckyP^ ^ 

A concretionary mass of limonite, with a large irr^pilar cavity 
lined with an almost black layer; exterior sur&cey and between the 
layerd, soft and brown; powder brownish-yellow; when calcined, of a 
handsome spanish-brown cdior. 

03 
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Composition, dried at 212o F. — 

Oxide of iroD, - - - 80.30 »* 56.23 per cent, of Iron. 

Alumina, not estimated. 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .35 

Magnesia, - - - - .40 

Potash, - - - - .34 

Soda, .01 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .60 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 6.55 

Combined water, - - - 12.12 

100.67 

The air-dried ore lost 1.00 per cent of moisture at 212° F. 

A pure limonite^ containing only traces of lime and alumina^ and 
not sufEcierit silicious matter to form cinder enough in the furnace to 
protect the reduced iron from tho action of the oxygen of the blast 
It can be smelted successfully by admixture with poorer ores and lime* 
stone. 

No. 481 — Limestone. Labeled ^^Limestone used as a flux at the Buf** 
falo Furnace; lies near the level of the Clay creek branch of Little 
Sandy river, Greenup county, KyP 

A compact, fine granular, greenish-grey limestone; uniform in tex- 
ture and appearance. 

Specific gravity, 2.691 

Compoailion, dried at 212° F. — 

Carbonate of lime, 7S90 

Carbonate of magnesia, 2.08 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 1.19 

Phosphoric acid, .46 

Potash, .27 

Soda, .06 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - - - - ^* - 81.67 

Loss, ,38 

:». 

- m 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moisture at 212° F. 

No. 482 — Carbonate op Iron. Labeled '^Centre part of the Kidney 
Ore, which lies over the main block ore, tops of hills, with impure 
{bastard) limestone under it, BuJ^alo Furnace, Greenup county, 
Kentucky.^^ 
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Portion of a nodular mass; dull, fine-grained; of which the exte- 
rior portion is of a dark brown color, separating in concentric layers; 
the central part is of a dark grey color, passing, on its exterior, into 
the yellowish and brown layers, which make up the outside of the 
mass. (The analysis of the exterior portion was given in the previ- 
ous report) Powder of the interior grey part of a yellowish grey 
color. 



Composition, dried at SIS'" F.— 




Carbonate of iron, - 


. 70 27 


Oxide of iron. 


- 10.16 


Alumina, ... 


.16 


Phosphoric acid, 


.73 


Carbonate of lime, - 


2.45 


Carbonate or' magnesia, - 


6.52 


Carbonate of manganese. 


- 1.46 


Potash, 


.40 


Soda, 


.09 


Silex and insoluble silicates, • 


8.16 


Loss, - . . - . 


.62 



27) 

v «■ 40.70 percent, of from. 

.16) 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ 

No. 474 — LiMONnE. Labeled '^Clay Iron Stone^ Giger's Hillj Cat'^ 

lelisburffj Greenup counti/y Ky.^"* 

Portion of a concretionary mass, irregular in form, with a cavity in 
the interior, and some concentric layers around it; compact; adhering 
slightly to the tongue; of a dirty reddish^brown color; powder brown*" 
ish-ochreous. 

Composition, dried at 212'' F.-* 
Oxide of iron. 
Alumina, ... 
Carbonate of lime. 
Magnesia, . . - 
Potash, .... 
Soda, .... 
Silez and insoluble silicates. 
Combined water. 
Phosphoric acid and loss. 



68.30 .• 47.83 per cent, of Iron. 

3 65 

.28 

2.64 

.27 

.22 

12.28 

12.09 

.27 



Theai 



100.00 

oia lost l.GO per cent of woi^urCf at 212^. 
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No. 475 — ^Ibipubb Cabbonatb of Ibon. Labeled ^Ferruginous Ume" 
stone under the Umestone ore, Greenup county^ Ky. {How much 
iron and UmePf* 

A fine gianular rook, of a dull aspe€t; containing small spangles of 
mica; not adheriiig to the tongue. Interior of a dark olive-grey col- 
or; exterior, to the depth of more than half an inch, dull reddish- 
brown, shading into dirty yellowish-brown on the outside sur&oe; 
powder (of an average portion,) of a grey-bufi* color. 

Specific gravity, 3.166 

Composition, dried at 212® F. — 



Carbonate of iron, - 
Oxide of iron, 
Carbonate of lime. 
Carbonate of magnesia, - 
Carbonate of manganese. 
Alumina, ... 
Phosphoric acid. 
Potash, - - - - 
Soda, - . - - 
Silex and insoluble silicates. 
Organic matters and loss, 



28.01 



14.42 

29.37 

6.67 

.18 

1.38 

.29 

.42 

.33 

19.98 

.06 



I earn 23.62 pcr cent, of j&on. 



100.00 

The aur-dried, rock lost 0.60 percent, of moisture at 212^ F. 

Although this mineral contains rather too small a proportion of iron 
to be considered a good ore of that metal, it yet will answer a profitable 
purpose when it is mixed, in proper proportion, with some of those 
limonites of Greenup county which are refractory in the fiimace, in 
consequence of their very large per centage of oxide of iron. The 
considerable proportion of lime and magnesia, contained in this rook^ 
renders it an appropriate fluxing material for those very rich iron ores 
which are of a silicious character. 

No. 476 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^'Limestone ore, over the Umestone, 

Pennsylvania Furnace, Greenup county, KyP 

Exterior of the ore of a dirty yellowish-grey color. On one edge 
the fracture presented a compact layer of dark brown limonite, which 
gradually passes into a granular mass, composed of small brownish-red 
grains, cemented by a whitish and yellowish matter, of which mixture 
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the ore is principally compoeed, giving it a fine oolitic appearance; 
powder light brownish-red. 



CampoiiHon, dried at 212<> F.— 




Oxide of iron. 


. 72.80 — 50.98 per cent of Iran. 


Alomma, . •* . . 


2.17 


Brown oxide of mang»n«8e. 


.46 


Carbonate of lime, 


.18 


Magnesia, . . - • 


• 1.19 


Potash, . . - , 


.48 


Soda, 


.02 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


. 10.67 


Combined water, • 


• 11.20 


Loss, - . . - , 


.94 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 2.70 per cent of maisture at 212^ F. 

No. 316 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^'Kidney ore^ above the block ore and 
under the main Umesiane, Pennsylvania Furnace^ Greenup cauntjff 
Kyr 

A darky piHplish-brown, limonite; compact; adhering slightly to 
the tongue; containing minute spangles of mica; some of the fissureA 
coated with glimmering dark colored, minute crystals; powder of a 
spanish-brown color. 



Composition, dried at 212® F. — 






Oxide of iron. 


- 


76.90 — 63.86 per cent, of J^ofi. 


Alumina, ... 


. 


1.21 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


- 


.26 


Phosphoric acid. 


- 


.64 


Magnesia, ... 


*« 


.28 


Potash, . - - - 


- 


.23 


Soda, - - - - 


m 


.16 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


m 


11.77 


Combined water, 


- 


9.09 



100.63 

The airnlried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 

No. 317 — Limonite. Labeled ^^Block ore^ bdow the hearthstone^ aver* 
age seven to eight inches^ Pennsylvania Furnace^ Greenup counlffy 
Kyr 
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A dense, compact, limonite of a dark purple-brown color; present* 
ing some cavities lined with ochreous ore; adhering slightly to the 
tongue ; powder of a brownish*red color. 

Speci6c gravity, - 3.292 

Composition, drfed at 212** F. — 

Oxide of iron, ... 68.20 ■» 47.76 per cent, of Iron, 

Alumina, . - - - g.gs 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .25 

Phosphoric acid, - - . .99 

Lime, a trace. 

Magnesia, - - - . l.02 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 17.17 

Combined water, - - - 8.67 

Alkalies, not estimated, <& loss, .82 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 2.20 percent, of moisturej at 212"^ F. 

No. 3 1 8 — ^Limonite. Labeled ^^ Limestone ore^ incrusted with ochreous 
oxide of irony Pennsf/lvania Furnace^ Greenup county^ KyP 

A friable and porous ore, composed of irregular portions of dark 
brown haematite, imbedded in yellowish, (ochreous) soil matter, of dif- 
ftrent shades of color; powder brownish-yellow. 

Composition, dried at 212° F. — 

Oxide of iron, ... 61.10 —i 42.78 per cent of iron. 

Alumina, . . • - .86 

Carbonate of lime, - - - .46 

Magnesia, . - - . i.o9 

Brown oxide of manganese, • .96 

Phosphoric acid, a trace. 

Potash, -38 

Soda, .10 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 23 86 

Combined water, - • - 11.67 



100.44 

The air>dried ore lost 1. 50 per cent, of moisturey^t 212^ F. 

Na 477 — ^LiMESTOj^ Labeled '' Limestone^ under the limestone ore, 
used as afiux^ Pennsyloania Furnace^ Greenup count^^ £jf.*^ 

A dark grey, fine grained, compact lixae&tone. 
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Composition, dried at SIS'" F.— 

Carbonate of lime, •9147 

Carbonate of magnesia, - 2.76 

Oxide of iron, 1.88 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .06 

Alumina, - .48 

Potash, .13 

Soda, .10 

8ilex and insoluble silicates, 3.38 

100.18 

The air-dried rock lost 0.50 per cent of moisture^ at 212® F. 

No. 478 — ^LiMoNiTB. Labeled ^^ Lower kidney ore^ over the one foot 
sandstone^ Raccoon ore bankSy Greenup county^ KyP 

A dense dark-colored ore ; reddbb and purplish brown ; with irreg- 
ular cavities, and portions of soft yellowish and red ochreous mineral. 

Speci6c gravity, .---•-- 3.083 
Composition, dried at 212® F. — 

Oxide of iron, . « . 68.30 -« 40.82 per cent, of Iron. 

Alumina, . . . • 1.06 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .66 

Phosphoric acid, ... 1.26 

Carbonate of lime, - - .16 

Magnesia, - • • - .77 

Potash, - - • . .40 

Soda, .08 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 29.77 

Combined water, - - - 8.31 

100.73 

The air-dried ore lost 1.30 per cent of moisturej at 212 F. 

No. 289 — ^LniomTE. Labeled ^^ Lower six inch black ore^ Raccoon Fur* 

nace, Greenup county^ Ky.^^ 

A dull looking mineral, in irregular hard layers of a dark brown 
color, coated and separated by soft dirty ochreous ore; powder dull 
yellow ochre color. 



\ 
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OamposiHon, dried at 212^ F. — 

Oxide of iron, ... 24.70 -» 17.29 per cent of Ji*oii. 

Alumina, .... 3.75 

Bfown oxide of manganese - .05 

Phptphorie acid, a trace. ^ 

Magnesia, .... .67 

Potash, .32 

Soda, .01 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 64.42 

Combined water, - « . 5.66 

Loss, .42 



100.00 

The air-dried mineral lost 1.20 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 
Rather too poor in iron to be valuable^ except for mixture with very 
rich calcarious ores, to produce cinder. 






No. 309 — ^LiMONiTE. Lclbded ^'Mcdn Kidney Ore^ above the Ume- 
stone orCy Greenvp Furnace^ Greenup oountyy Ey.^^ 

A dull looking ore; dirty ochreous on the exterior; dull reddish 
and yellowish-brown in the interior; apparently a portion of a nodular 
mass; scarcely adhering to the tongue; .powder dirty ochreous. 

Specific gravity, 2.770 

Composition, dried at 21 2*^ F. — 

Oxide of iron, - • - 41.40 >« 28.99 per cent, of Iron. 

Alumina, .... 3.36 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .76 

Phosphoric acid, ... .54 

Carbonate of lime, - - - 1.15 

Magnesia, - • - - 1.50 

Potash, - - . - .23 

Soda, .01 

Slioa and insoluble silicates, - 41.47 ' 

Combined water, - - . 10.54 



100.95 

The air^ried ore lost 2.30 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ 
Rather a poor ore, containing a large proportion of silex, 
may be made profitable in judicious mixture with other ores. 
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No. 479 — Carbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^ Carbonate of Iron, lowest 
bedy middle party Greenup Fumacey Greenup county y Ky^ 

Exterior olive*y ellow ; friable; soiling the fingers; interior dull 
dark grey, of fine granular, dense structure; powder light grey. 

Specific gravity, - 3.497 

OamposUion, dried at 212® F. — 

Carbonate of iron, - - - 67.84 

Oxide of iron, - - - 6.89 

Carbonate of lime, ... 3.26 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 4.88 

Carbonate of manganese, - 1.97 

Alumina, .... 1.46 

Phosphoric acid, ... .60 

Potash, .60 

Bod^ .09 

Sile<^ and insoluble silicates, - 13.78 



y 37.46 per cent, of Iron. 



100.26 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 
A valuable ore, which contains within itself nearly enough, or per- 
haps quite enough, fluxing materials to form its own cinder. 

No. 312 — Carbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^ Carbonate of Iron, lowest 
ore obtained at Greenup ore banksy Greenup countyy Ky^'* 

A dull, dark brown, fine granular mineral, with a few minute scales 
of mica; exterior dirty ochreous; powder dirty orange-brown. 

Composition, dried at 212o F. — 



Carbonate of iron. 


■ ^'H SI AO Iron, 
- 14.14) 


Oxide of iron. 


Carbonate of lime, - 


- 1.26 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


- 6.28 


Carbonate of manganese, 


- 2.04 


Alumina, 


- 1.06 


Phosphoric acid. 


.99 


Potash, . . . - 


.61 


Soda, .... 


.01 


Organic matters. 


.80 


Silex and insoluble silicates* 


- 16.16 


Water and loss. 


.76 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 
This ore nearly resembles tiie preceding in composition. 

24 
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No. 311 — Carbonate of Iron. Labeled '^ Carbonate of Iron, lowest 
bed of orey lower part of the bed^ Greenup Furnace^ Greenup 

county^ Ky.^^ 

A dark-grey, fine granular ore; powder yellowish-grey. 

Composition^ dried at 212° F. — 

Carbonate of iron. - - - 60.49) 3^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ of Iron. 

Oxide of iron, - - - 6.26) 

Carbonate of lime, - - - 3.16 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 6.62 

Carbonate of manganese, - .83 

Alumina, - - - - .41 

Phospboric acid, a trace. 

Potash, - . - - .34 

Soda, .29 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 21.82 

Water and loss, - - - .90 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.40 per oent of moMurey at 212^ 
Bather less rich than the two preceding ores, but yet a yaluable ore 
of the same general character. 

No. 830 — Iron Furnace Slag. Labeled ^'Pea-green dnder, Buena 

Vista Fumacey Greenup couniffy iSy." 
A greyish-green, blebby cinder, containing small nodoles of cast 
iron, with iron rust on the weathered surfaces. Before the blow-pipe 
it melts, without intumescence, into a clear light bottle-green glass. 

Composition — 

Silica, 68.00 Containing of oxygen, 28.884 

Alumina, - - - - 20.60 " 9.682 

Lime, 12.06 " 8.664 

Magnesia, - - • - 2.19 '' .876 

Protoxide of iron, - - - 3.61 " .778 

Protoxide of manganese, - 1.21 '* .272 

Potash, - - - 2.12 " .349 

Soda, .66 " .140 



100.14 16.661 : 28.884 

The oxygen in the bases to that in the silica is as - - 1 : 1.78 

Contains a little more silica, and a little less lime and magnesia, than 
slag No. 47, from the same furnace, (see former report^ page 290.) 
This contains, also, more protoxide of iron and manganese. Ftom 
the involved little nodules of irpn it is inferred that this was of nth- 
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er more pasty consistence than that In this, as well as in No. 47, 
the bases, especially the alumina, are a little in excess of the propor- 
tion to produce the most fusible cinder. 

No. 293 — ^LiMONiTE. Labeled ''Kidney are, with sulphate of limCy 
Birk ore bank, overlaid by sandstone. Laurel Furnace, Greenup 
couniy, Ky^ 

A dense, dark colored limonite, with many fissures coated with sul- 
phate of lime; powder of a dull spanish-brown color. 

Specific gravity, 3.026 

ComposiHan, dried at 212<> F.— 
Oxide of iron, 
Alumioa, ... 
Brown oxide of manganese, 
Phosphoric acid. 
Lime, - . - - 
Magnesia, ... 
Sulphuric acid. 
Potash, • - . 

Soda, - - - - 
Silica and insoluble silicates. 
Combined water. 



77.50 ■» 54.25 per cent, of Iran, 
1.23 
1.03 

.40 

.76 

.79 
1.56 — .63 Sulphur. 

.20 

.14 
7.77 
9.62 



101.00 

The air-dried ore lost 3.40 per cent of moisture, at 212^ 
The gypsum and sulphate of lime contained in the fissures of this 
ore is very likely to contaminate the product with sulphur, to a great- 
er or less degree. 



No. 433 — ^Limestone. Labeled ^^Limestone used as a flux at Laurel 
Furnace, from Tygerfs creek, Greenup county, Ky.^^ 

A compact, light grey limestone; sparkling with small crystals of 
calcarious spar. 

Specific gravity, 2.699 

CkmposiHon, dried at 212® F. — 

Carbonate of lime, - - 97.90 «■ 54.93 per eaut of 1a$h$. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .74 
Alumina, oxide of iron ,and 

phosphates, - - - .53 

Potash, .28 

Soda, .08 

Silex and insoluUa silicates, 1 .27 

100.80 
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The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent, of moisturey at 212^ F. 

No. 432 — Ferruginous Limestone. Labeled ^^Ferruffinous Limestone f 
under the limestone ore^ near the tops of the Mils, waters of Old-town 
creeky Laurel Furnace^ Greenup countt/y Ky^'^ 

A dark grey, fine granular rock ; portions dull brownish and green- 
ish; exterior surface ochreous; not adhering to the tongue; powder 
of a light grey color. 

- 2.731 
r 11.82 per cent, of Iron. 



opecmc gravuy, 

position, dried at 212*» F. — 




CarboDate of iron. 
Oxide of iron. 


- 22.19 

- 1.49 


Carbonate of lime, - 


- 60.33 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 
Carbonate of manganese, 
Alumina, - - - 


- 1.83 
.47 

.77 


Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphur, - . - 
Potash, - - - - 


.77 
.26 
.38 


Soda, . - - - 


.20 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


. 21.43 



100.12 

The air-dried rockiest 0.30 per cent, of moisturey at 212°. 

If it were not for the phosphoric acid and the sulphur present in this 
limestone, it might advantageously replace the preceding limestone as 
a flux in the high furnace. It is more fusible and contains a consider- 
able per centage of iron. 

No. 294 — Mixed Carbonate and Oxide of Iron. Labeled ^^ Baker 
Bank Kidney Orey near top of hillsy Old-town creeky Laurel Furnace^ 
Greenup county, KyP 

Nodule in the interior of the mass dark grey carbonate of iron ; 
scarcely adhering to the tongue ; exterior irregular layers yellowish- 
brown and dark reddish-brown ; adhering to the tongue ; powder of 
the mixed specimen, dirty brownish-yellow. 
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Composition of the mixed mass, dried at 212o F — 

Carbonate of iron. - - - 64.42) _ ^^^j ^^^^ ^^ j^^ 

Oxide of iron, - - - 30.24) ^ 

Carbonate of lime, - - - .46 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .83 

Carbonate of manganese, - 1 .29 

Alumina, - - - - 1.86 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .43 

Sulphur, .... .35 

Potash, - - - - .38 

Soda, .20 

Silex and insoluble silicates, « 6.97 
Bituminous matter, water, and 

loss, 2.68 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.60 per cent of moisture at 212®. 

This ore is as rich as is desirable for profitable smelting, requiring 
the addition of lime, and probably of some more silicious ore, to pro- 
duce a proper amount of cinder. 

No. 431 — ^LiMONiTE. Labeled ^^Ore^ partly roasted, from Laurel Fur' 
nace ore banks^ Greenup county , Kjf.'^ {What is the white nun* 
eral?) 

A dark reddish*brown mineral, incrnsted on the exterior and in the 
fissures with a whitish substance, which appears to be principally car- 
bonate of lime; adhering strongly to the tongue; powder of chocolate- 
brown color ; contains no protoxide of iron. 

Composition, dried at 222® F. — 

Oxide of iron» ... 74.60 >« 62.17 per cent, of Iron. 

Alumina, .... I.OO 

Brown oxide of manganese, - 2.43 

Carbonate of lime, - - .77 

Magnesia, - - - - 1.81 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .33 

Sulphur, - - - - .67 

Potash, 16 

Soda, -.-«.- .13 

Combined water, - - - 3.86 

Silex and insoluble silicates, • 14.93 

100.00 

The sir-dried ore lost IJO per cent of fnoisture at 21Sr. 
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No. 430 — ^LmoNiTE. Loaded ^^Lawer bed of ore wed at Laurd Fur* 

nacej Greenup eounty, Ky?^ 

A concretioDaiy limonite^ with insular cavities, varying, in layers, 
from dark-brown and compact to yellow and reddish soft mineral ; 
powder of a dirty yellowish ochre color. 

Com/»o#»fio», dried at SIS'* F.— 

38.38 — 26.87 per cent, of Inm, 



Oxide of iron, 


• * 


- 38.38 


Alumina, 


- 


- 3.54 


Brown oxide of i 


manganese. 


- 1.S3 


Pbospborio acid» 


- 


- 1.01 


Sulphur, 


- 


.06 


Lime, a trace. 






Magnesia, 


• • 


.60 


Potash, 


• m 


.28 


Soda, - 


- 


.18 


Stlex and insoluble silicates, 


- 46.83 


Combined water, 


- 


- 8.1S 



lOO.SS 

The air-dried ore lost 1.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
The only drawback to the use of this highly silicious ore is in the 
oonfiiderable amount of phosphoric acid which it contains— lather more 
than one per cent — ^which, if it passed mainly into the iron in smelting, 
as it generally does, unless an excess of lime is used in the flux, would 
contiminate it with nearly 1.76 per cent of phosphorus, an ingredi* 
ent which is always injurious to the strength of tiie iron, even in as 
small proportion as the half of one per cent 

Were it not for the phosphoric acid contained in it^ this highly sili- 
cious ore might be very advantageously used in mixture with the richer 
ores of Laurel Furnace ; but when pure and very tough iron is requir- 
ed such ores as this must be avoided, although the metal which they 
yield is yet applicable to many common uses. 

No. 290 — ^LiMONTTE. {Roasted.) Labeled ** Kidney ore, shomng a 
prismatic structure only after thorough roasting^ Laurel FumacCj 
Greenup county^ Ky^ 

Powder dull brownish-ied color; Btructure somewhat like that of 
staich; in irregular curved prisms; color chocolate-brown; adhering 
strongly to the tongue. • 
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I 

CamposiHon, dried at 212° F. — 

Oxide of iron, - - 80.03 ■■ 66.02 per cent, of Irtm. 

Alumina, .... 1.44 

Brown oxide of manganese, • 2.05 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .66 

Lime, .64 

Magnesia, - - - 2.87 

Potash, .26 

Soda. .16 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 9.93 

Combined water, - . . 2.01 



100.02 

The air-dried ore lost 0.80 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 
No sulphur was present in this specimen of roasted ore. 

No. 291 — ^LiMONiTE. ^^ Labeled ^^Mcin Block Ore, near tops of hiUSf 
Old-town creeky Laurel Furnace, Oreenup county, JSy." 

A dark; reddish-brown ore, nearly black in parts; adheres slightly 
to the tongue; powder brownish-red. 

Specific gravity, 3.018 

CamposiHon, dried at 212"" F.— 

Oxide of iron, . . - 73.90 ■■ 1^1 .75 per cent, of ihm. 

Alumina, - • « « 1.71 
Brown oxide of manganese, - 1.13 
Phosphoric acid, . - . .62 

Sulphur, 09 

^ Lime, a trace. 

Magnesia, 39 

Potash, - - - - .19 

Soda, .05 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 10.43 
Combined water, - - - 11.51 



100.02 

The aimlried ore lost 1.90 per cent, of moisture at 212^. 

No. 292 — Labekd ^^Kidneif Ore, ower the Ferruginous Limestone in the 
bills, Old-town creek, Laurd Furnace, Oreenup county, Ky.** 

Color yellowish, reddish, and reddish-brown; containing nodules, ir- 
regular cavities, and layers of different degrees of hardness; adhering 
to the tongue; powder of a dull red color, or spanish-brown color. 
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Specifio graTitj, - 


m 


3.406 


ComposUion, dried at SIS'" F.— 






Oxide of iron, 


- 


81.40 «» 67. per cent, of Iron. 


Alumina, ... 


- 


.77 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


- 


1.63 


Phosphoric acid, - 


- 


.24 


Salphnr, 


- 


.07 


Lime, a trace. 






Magnesia, . . - 


- 


.35 


Potash, - - . . 


- 


.26 


Soda, - 


* 


.22 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


- 


8.33 


Combined water, - 


m 


6.72 


Loss, .... 


- 


.01 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 1.90 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
This appears to be the purest ore used at Laurel Furnace. It con- 
tfdns rather too small a proportion of the materials for the formation of 
cinder to be profitably smelted with lime alone. The addition of the 
ferruginous limestone, No. 432, would exactly supply this desidera- 
tum ; but would, also, rendei^ the iron less pure, in consequence of 
the phosphorus and sulphur which it contains. The use of as large 
an excess of lime as can be worked, without making the cinder too 
pastey, is the best means of obviating this disadvantage. 

No. 435 — ^PiG-iBON. Labeled ^^Medium textured Pig-iron^ produced 
frequenily at Laurd Furnace when pundce-form slag is formedj 
Greenup ctmntg^ Kg. {Does it contain much sulphurV^) 

A moderately fine-grained, grey, pig-iion, with brilliant grains; it 
flattens somewhat under the hammer, but ^soon crushes to powder; 
yields easily to the file. 

I^)ecific grayity, 7.009 

Ccmposilion — 

Iron, 90.00 



Graphite, 
Combined carbon, 
Silicon, - 

Slag, - 
Aluminium, - 
Calcinm, 
Magneeiom, - 



^•^^l Total carbon, 2.67 per cent. 
.903 ^ 



4.28 

1.15 

.13 

.14 

.21 
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M3 



Potassiam, 


.17 


Sodiuin, 


.14 


Phosphorus, - 


.61 


Sulphur, 


.12 


Manganese, • 


.33 


Loss, - - . 


.06 



100.00 

No. 434 — ^PiQ*iRON. Labeled ^^So/l, but not very strong tough pig^ron^ 
produced at Laurel Furnace when making cMefly dark purple slag^ 
Greenup county, Ky!'* {Does it contain much sulphur?) 

Somewhat coarser-gndned, and a little lighter colored, than the prei^- 
ing (No. 435;) breaks and crushes to powder quite easily under the 
hammer; yields readily to the file. 

Specific gravity, - 6.886 

CompoiiHon — 

• 89.64 

1 Total carbQn, 2;03 per cjNit. 



Iron, 


• • s « 


89.64 


Graphite, 


• • w t 


■ 1.87 


Combined carbon, • 


.16 


Silicon, - 


. . • . 


5.67 


Slag, - 


. 


- 1.24 


AlumiQum, 


. 


.13 


Calcium, 


• • • < 


.19 


Magnesium, 


• • <* < 


.20 


Potassium, 


. 


.17 


Sodium, 


. 


.11 


Phosphorus, 


. 


.46 


Sulphur, 


- 


.10 


Manganese, 


- 


.64 



100.29 

These specimens of iron do not contain enough sulphur to cause 
any serious injury to the quality of the metal; the phosphorus, it is 
true, rather exceeds that proportion, but the principal cause of the 
want of strength observed in ih]a product is in the large quantity of 
silicon which is found in it^ especially in pig-iron No. 434, which apt 
pears to have been produced at a higher temperature in the furnace 
than No. 435. Whether this contamination, which results from the 
^ilicious nature of the ores used at Laurel Furnace, or from a too high 
temperatuire in the melting, may be prevented by the use of more liipe? 
litone in the flux, cannot be positively stated, as none of the cinder 
produced at the furnace was sent to the laboratory for analysis. But 

85 
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it is probable that more limestoDe could be advantageously added. 
The admixture of some alumnotis ores, also, would doubtless improve 
the quality of the iron. 

Difference of opinion has existed amongst writers on iron as to the 
influence exerted upon it by silicon. Whilst Berzelins and Stromeyer 
did not find it materially to injure the qualities of the iron, in their 
experiments, other observers, as Boussingault, Mushet, and Karsten, 
are positive in the assertion that its presence in considerable propor- 
tion — ^less than that in the above specimens from Laurel Furnace — 
makes the iron cold-short, or, in other words, diminishes its toughness 
at the ordinary temperature, whilst it also diminishes its specific grav- 
ity. Below the proportion of 0.40 per cent it is believed to increase 
the firmness of the iron in the same manner as carbon, but above that 
proportion it acts on the qualities of this metal in the manner of phos* 
phorus. Indeed, Mushet, who was a practical iron man, who experi- 
mented extensively on this metal, believes that the cold-short property 
of iron is generally owing to the presence of an excess of silicon. 

No. 440 — Carbonate op Iron. Labeled ^^Grey arcy above the red ore, 
and next to the top-hill ore, Mount Savage Furnace, Greenup county, 
Kyr 

A light-grey, granular ore; on the exterior changed to ydlowish 
and reddish brown; powder (of mixed portions of the interior and ex- 
terior,) of a light cinnamon color. 

ComposiHan, dried at fits'" F.— 

■ ^J- — 35.02 per cent, of Ir^n. 



Carbonate of iron, - 


- 43 90 


Oxide of iron. 


- 23.06 


Carbonate of lime, - 


- 3.87 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


- 3.«8 


Carbonate of manganese. 


.65 


Alumina, - - - 


.33 


Phospborio acid. 


.23 


8u]pbar» 


.18 


Potash, 


.23 


Soda, .... 


.23 


Silez and insolnble silicates. 


- 22.15 


Combined water, 


2.60 



100.71 

The air-dried ore lost 0.70 per cent of moisture, at 212^ F. 
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No. 441 — ^LiMONiTB. Labeled ^^Silidous? ore. Mount Savage Furnace^ 

Greenup county^ Ky.^^ 

A dally granular limonite; generally of a dark, brownish-red color; 
portions ochreous; containing a few minute scales of mica; adheres to 
the tongue; powder dull brownish-red. 

Composition, dried at SIS'" F.— 

Oxide of iron, - - - 51.10 -a 36.78 per cent* of Ir(m. 

Alumina, - - - - 1.07 

Brown oxide of manganese, • 1.83 

Phosphoric acid, ... ,76 

Sulphur, - - - - .38 

Lime, a trace. 

MHgnesia, - - - - .68 

Potash, - - • - .38 

Soda, .10 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 35.93 

Combined water, - - « 8.13 



100.30 

The air-dried ore lost 1.60 per cent, of moisture, at 212^ F. 

No. 442 — Ldionite. Laheled '^Limestone ore. Mount Savage Fumacey 

Greenup county, -fiy." 

A very dark-brown ore; made up of dense irregular layers, inclos* 
ing irregular cavities of various sizes; sometimes coated with ochre- 
ous; scarcely adhering to the tongue; powder yellowish-brown. 

ComposiHon, dried at 212"" F.-^ 

Oxide of iron, ... 83.83 «■ 58.70 per oent of Iron. 

Alumina, - - - - .43 

Brown oxide of manganese, - 1.73 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .94 

Sulphur, - - - - .21 

Lime, only a trace. 

Magn^ia, . .-^ - -.-" . " -^^ 

Potash, '-"--- .30 

Soda, .11 

Silex and insoluble silicates, « .83 

CX>mbined water, - - • 11.30 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.70 per cent of mmturey at 212? F» 



-v ■ • .-t 



yt^.- ._ 
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A remarl^ably pure limonite, containing scarcely anything but hy- 
drated peroxide of iron, although called limestone ore at the Furnace. 
As it contains scarcely any of the materials for the formation of cin- 
der^ it must be smelted together with other ores containing a larger 
proportion of earthy matters. 

No. 443 — Carbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^Blue Block Ore, Mount 
Savage FurTtace, Greenup countt/y Ky. {Lies lowest in ike hills') 

A dull dark-grey, fine granular rock, with a few specks of calcareous 
spar ; scarcely adhering to the tongue ; powder light-grey. 

Specific gravity, 5.360 

Composition, dried at 212* F. — 

67.60) _ 33 j2 pCT cent of Iron. 
1.28J ^ 



Carbonate of iron, • 

Oxide of iron, 

Carbonate of lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - 

Carbonate of manganese. 

Alumina, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Sulphur, 

Potash, - 

Soda, - 

Silica and insoltxble silicates, 

Loss, - • - - 



2.16 

4.67 

1.18 

.36 

.36 

.17 

.29 

.09 

21.45 

.61 

100.00 



ifo. 444^— Mixed Limonite. Labeled ^^Kidney ore, top of the rough 
block ore, Mount Savage Furnace, Greenup county, Ky.^ 

A dull-^y, friable nucleus, enclosed in hard layers of blackish- 
brown limonite. Powder of the mixture of a yeUowish-brown, or 
scotch-snuff dolor. 



Composition, dried at 212o F. — 
Oxide of iron. 
Carbonate of iron, - 
Carbamate of lime, - 
Carbonate of magnesia, • 
Carbonate of manganese. 
Alumina, - - . 
Phosphoric acid, 
SulphurioadB, 
PMaahi . • » 



^^l — 49;S8 per cent of Inm. 
.79) '^ 



63 

24 

.87 

.62 

1.44 

.09 

1.26 

.11 
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Soda, .08 

Silez and intolable silicates, • 9.93 

Combined water, • - • 6.89 

Lots, .14 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 1.00 per cent of moisture^ at 212^ F. 
Contains rather a larger proportion of phosphoric acid than is desir* 
able, but otherwise, a very good ore. 

No. 445 — Impure Carbonate OF Iron. Labeled ^^Blue Limestone ore, 
deep in the btdy {with sulphur?^) Mount Savage Furnace^ Greenup 
county^ Kyy 

A dull, granular mineral ; general color brownish-grey, with a green- 
ish tint in portions, and in others presenting the appearance of pyrites; 
powder dark-greenish-grey. 

8peei6c gravity, 3.667 

Composition, dried at 212^ F.— 

Carbonate of iron, - - - 47.84) «■ 41.63 per cent, of Iron. 
Sulpharet of iron, • - - 3l.6u) •■ 11.51 per cent of Sulphur. 
Carbonate of lime, - - •3.25 
Carbonate of magnesia, • - 3.65 
Carbonate of manganese, - 6.00 

Alumina, .... .55 

Phosphoric acid, only a trace. 

Potash, .34 

Soda, .08 

Silica and insoluble silicates, • 4.75 

Organic matter, water, and loss, 1 .94 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.30 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 
This ore contains entirely too much sulphur. A considerable pnn 
portion of it may, however, be removed by thorough roasting. 

No. 446. LmoNiTB. Labeled ^*Best quality of ^rough block ore^ tm- 
der the ^Kidney ore^ Mount 8aoage FumacSy Greenup coun^yy Ken* 
tucky.^* 

A dense, very dark-brown limonite; not adhering to the tongue; 
exhibiting small cavitieB and minate spangles of mioa } the oorved 
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layers are covered with brownish-ochreous, soft, mineral ; powder brown- 
ish-yellow. 



position, dried at 212^ F. — 




Oxide of iron, 


- 66.76 —. 46.76 per cent, of Iron. 


Alumina, ... 


- 1.00 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


- 1.23 


Phosphoric acid. 


- 1.41 


Sulphur, a trace. 




Lime, a trace. 




Magnesia, ... 


.26 


Potash, .... 


.34 


Soda, a trace. 




Silex and insoluble silicates, 


- 17.87 


Combined water. 


- 11.69 



100.46 

The air-dried ore lost 1.60 per cent of moisture^ at 212^. 
Its proportion of phosphoric acid is considerable. 

No. 422 — LiMONiTB. Labded ^^Roasted Kidney ore^ rather Bondgy Car- 
oline Furnace, Greenup county, KyV 

Composed of dark reddish-brown layers, enclosing a fiiable light 
reddish colored nucleus; adhering to the tongue; powder handsome 
spanish-brown color. 



Composition, dried at 212® F. 






Oxide of iron. 


- 


66.03 t= 46.24 per cent of Iron. 


Alumina, ... 


- 


4.16 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


- 


.66 


Lime, a trace. 






Magnesia. ... 




.76 


Phosphoric acid. 




.67 


Sulphur, 




.06 


Potadh, - - - • 




.46 


Soda, .... 




.11 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 




27.16 


Combi&ed water. 


1 


.71 



100.66 

The air-dried ore lost 0.70 per cent, of moisture at 212^ 

No. 423— Iron FiTRNACE Sua. Labeled ''What i^ the heavy bbttsh 
granular material in this slay, from Caroline Furnace^ Greenup coun* 

iff. Js^r 
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The granular, nearly opake portion is of steel bluish-grey and pink- 
ish colors, contsuned in the purple glassy slag. Before the blow-pipe 
both kinds readily melt into a blebby white glass. 

Campasiiion — 

Granvlar, Oxygen. 

Silica, 48.80 26.338 

Lime, 33.27 9.461 

Alumina, 12.50 4.843 

Magnesia, 1.24 .496 

Protoxide of iron, - - - 1.19 .266 

Protoxide of manganese, - - .61 .115 

Potash, 1.62 .276 

Soda, .18 .046 

99.13 16.499:26.338 

Oxygen in the bases to that in the nlica as ... i • 1.53 

Composition — 

Glassy. Oxygen. 

Silica, 48.86 26.369 

Lime, 33.06 9.398 

Alumina, 12.86 6.011 

Magnesia, 2.74 1.096 

Protoxide of iron, - - - 1.13 .261 

Protoxide of manganese, - - .6 1 .116 

Potash, 1.64 .262 

Soda, .16 .038 

100.85 16.169:26.369 

Oxygen in the bases to that in the silica as - - - 1 : 1 .67 

No marked difference of composition can be perceived by the analy- 
ses of these two varieties of cinder. The granular appearance and 
change of color were occasioned probably by some irregularity in the 
cooling of the slag. This cinder contains a larger proportion of lime 
than is necessary to form a bi-silicate — ^at least one-third more than is 
usually present in the Greenup Furnace slags. This excess of lime 
may exert a purifying influence on the iron produced from ores con- 
taining much sulphur, but does not increase the fusibility of the 
cinder. 
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No. 424 — ^LiMONiTE. Labeled ^^Zimestone Kidney ore, abo associated 
with the four-feet Limestoney Caroline Furnace^ Oreetmp county^ 

Kerducky.^^ 

Composed of dark brown carved layers, incrusted with dirty yellow- 
ish and whitish friable matter; powder of a brownish-bufif color. 

ComposUian, dried atSlS"" F.— 

63.60 — 44.64 per cent of ^ran. 



Oxide of iron, 


- 


- 63.60 


Alumina, 


- 


.26 


Brown oxide of 


manganese. 


.66 


Phosphoric acid, 


. 


.70 


Sulphur, 


• m 


.06 


Lime, a trace. 






Magnesia, 


- 


.99 


Potosh, • 


- 


.26 


Soda, • 


• * 


.06 


Silica and insoluble silicates. 


- 23.23 


Combined water, and loss. 


. 10.77 



100.46 

The air-dried ore lost 1.30 per cent, of moisiureynt 212^ F. 

No. 425 — ^LiMONiTE. Labeled ^Hydrated variety of Idmestone ore^ 
over the four-feet Limestone^ Caroline Furnace^ Greenup county^ 
Kentucky.^^ 

A dark-browQ limonite, in dense layers, irregularly disposed, involv- 
ing some sm^dl irregular cavities, and covered, in some parts, with a 
yellow-ochreous soft mineral; powder of a yellowish umber color; 
when calcined of a purplish-brown color. 

Campontian, dried at 212^ F. — 
Oxide of iron. 
Alumina, ... 
Brown oxide of manganese. 
Phosphoric acid. 
Carbonate of lime, - 
Magnesia, ... 
Potash, .... 
Soda, .... 
Silex and insoluble silicates. 
Combined water. 



86.91 — 60.16 per cent of Inm. 
1.26 
2.17 

.09 

.17 

.86 

.23 

.18 
1.26 
7.90 



100.00 



The airbed ore lost 1.60 per cent of moisture at 212^. 
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A very pure iron ore, containing more than the usual proportion of 
oxide of manganese, and which must be mixed with poorer ores in or- 
der to be profitably fluxed in the furnace. 

No. 426 — FERRUQiNons Limestone. Labeled ^*BoUom portion of Lime- 
stone Ore; not considered as good as the red; Caroline Furnace^ 
Greenup county , Ky^ 

Irregular portions of compact tawny-brown ferruginous limestone, 
ahowing some glimmering crystals of calcareous spar, with Inable yel- 
lowish and whitish incrusting and included ochreous matter; powder 
of a grey-buiT color; when calcined of a light umber color. 

Composition, dried at 212« F. — 

25 80 -^ 18.06 per cent, of Jnm. 

66.15 ■- 56.65 per cent of Xtin#. 

1.41 

.17 

.15 

.17 

.11 

.06 

1.27 

6.76 



Oxide of iron, 
Carbonate of lime, • 
Magnesia, . • • 
Brown oxide of manganese. 
Alumina, ... 
Phosphoric acid. 
Potash, . . - 

Soda, . - . - 
Silez and insoluble silicates. 
Carbonic acid & combined water^ 



100.00 

The air-dried rock lost .60 percent of moietare at 212^ 

This mineral may be profitaUy mixed with the richer silicious ores 

of this locality, for smelting, instead of the limestone generally used 

as a flux. 

1^0. 427 — ^Ferruginous LufEsroNB. Labeled ^^Four f4ri Limestone, 
under the Limestone Ore, Caroline Fumacej Greenup county, 
Kerducky^ 

A fine grained limestone, glimmering with small plates of calcareous 
spar, and containing fossil remms; grey, with a portion of a light- 
grey buff color; powder light yellowish-grey. 
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Specific gTRTitj, t.729 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Carbonate of lime, 84.47 

Sulphate of lime, .71 

Carbonate of magnesia, S.47 

Carbonate of manganese, .26 

Carbonate of iron, 7.73 

Oxide of iron, 1.77 

Alumina, - .25 

Phosphoric acid, .62 

Potabh, .82 

Soda, .14 

Silez and insoluble silicates, .65 



100.29 



The air-dried rock lost 0.30 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 

No. 428 — LiMONiTB. Labeled ^'Roasted Limestone Orey Caroline Fur- 

nace^ Greenup county^ Ky^\ 

Interior of a parplish-brown color; exterior (incmstatioD) of a dir- 
ty light-red, incladiDg to pink; friable; adhering firmly to the tongue; 
powder of a handsome maroon color. 

Composition, dried at 212'' F.~ 

84.45 «■ 59.14 per cent, of Iron. 
1.20 



Oxide of iron. 

Alumina, • . • 

Brown oxide of manganese. 

Phosphoric acid. 
Sulphur, • . - 

Magnesia, 

Potash, 

Soda, .... 

Silica and insoluble silicates. 

Combined water and loss. 



.09 

.38 
.06 

1.45 

.44 

.10 
9.05 
2.80 



100.00 

The ore lost .90 per cent of moisture, at 212^ 
. This specimeh contains no appreciable quantity of lime. 

No. 429— LmoNnE. Labeled ^'Top-hiU Kidney Ore, Caroline Fur- 
nace, Greenup county, jSy." 

Formed of irregular curved layers, inclosing cavities; interior of the 
layers dense and dark reddish-brown; exterior coating friable and yel- 
low (ochreous;) powder of a rich brownish-yellow color; when calcined 
of a spaoish-brown color. 
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Oomposithit, dried at 212'' F.— 




Oxide of iron. 


. 69.60 


Alumina, ^ - . 


.65 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


.75 


Pho>»phoric acid, 


.42 


Sulphur, .... 


.07 


Lime, a trace. 




Magnesia, . * - 


.35 


Potash, - - - . 


.42 


Soda, .... 


.01 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


- 15.65 


Combined water and loss. 


• 12.18 



warn 48.74 per cent of Iron. 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture, at 212° 

A very good ore, requiring no other flux than limestone. 

• 

No. 299 — ^LiMONHE. Labeled ^^Good red-brown 'Limestone KItrej un^ 
der the four feet Limestone^ Caroline Furnace, Greenup county^ 
Kentueky^^ 

A dark, reddish-brown, dull, fine granular ore; glimmering with 
minute facets of spar; adhering to the tongue; powder of a light 
Spanish -brown color; when calcined of a dark snuff color; 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 



Oxi^e of iron. 


. 53.46 — 37.44 per cent, of In 


Alumina, a trace. 




Brown olide of manganese. 


.85 


Phosphoric acid. 


.87 


Sulphur, - . . . 


.02 


Carbonate of lime, 


33.85 mm 19. per cent, of IAm$. 


Ma^esia, • • • « 


' 3.15 


Potash, . * . - 


.23 


Soda, - • 


.07 


Stiex and insoluble silicates. 


. 1.05 


Combined water and loss. 


- 6.45 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost .80 per cent, of moisture at 212^ 
This ore, which is rich enough in iron for profitable smelting, con* 
tains, like No. 426, an excess of lime and a deficiency of silica ; this, 
however, contains twice as much iron as that This ore could, no doubt, 
be advantageously used in mixture with the "Limestone Kidney Ore," 
No. 424, which is tich ia siGoa$ Md ooataina xu> appxeoioUe quantity 
of lioM^ ^ 



,* 
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[ ■■43.82 percent, of Iron. 
1.38) 



No. 300 — Cabbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^Blue Idmesione Ore** Caro^ 

line Furnace^ Greenup county, Ky. 

A dark-grey, fine granular mineral; not adhering to the toti^e; 
portions and fissures dirty yellowish and brownish; under the lens ex- 
hibits minute crystalline scales and specks of mica; some little white 
incrustation in the fissures; powder brownish-cinnamon color. 

Specific gravity, 3.666 

Composition, dried at 212^ F.— 

Carbonate of iron, - - . 60.40 

Oxide of iron, - - - 2 

Carbonate of lime, • - - 3. 1 7 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 8.46 

Carbonate of manganese, • 1.52 

Alumina, . .* . - .65 

Phosphoric acid, - - • .63 
Sulphur, a trace. 

Potash, .40 

Soda, - • - - - .IS 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 6.03 

Combmed water and loss, • 2 23 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost l.OO per cent of moiiturey at 212^ 

No. 436 — ^LiMONTTE. Labeled **Iied ore of Iroriy divide hefwem Ty^ 
gerts and Kinch creeks, Kenton Furnace, Greenup county^ Ky.^^ 

A dull, friable, fine granular limonite, of a dark-purple*browQ oolor, 
(like that of crocus martis); adhering to the tongue; powder of the 
same color; when calcined nearly black. 

Composition, dried at 212'' F.— 

88.51 mm 61.98 per cenL of Jrw^ 



Oxide of iron, 
Alumina, ... 
Brown oxide of manganese^ 
Phosphoric acid» 
Sulphur, ... 
Lime, a trace. 
Magnesia, ... 
Potash, ... 

Soda, . . • • 
Silez and insoluble silioates» 
Opmbined water* ^i 



.15 

1.95 

.19 

.03 

.78 

.09 

.17 

2.23 

6.00 



IWilO 
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The air-dried ore lost 1.80 per cent of moisture^ at 212 F. 
A pretty pure by drated oxide of iron^ requiring for smeltiog an ad^ 
mixture of the materials for the production of cinder. 

No. 437 — ^LiMONnE. Labeled '^Limestone Ore^ near the head of Graz* 
sy creek, Kenton Furnace^ Greenup country -fiy.'* 

A dully dark-brown mineral, mixed witb ocbreous matter in the cav- 
ities and between the layers; powder of a light-clove-brown color. 

CamposUion, dried at 212^ F. — 

80.20 — 56.14 per cent, of Iron. 
.47 



Oxide of iron. 

Alumina, ... 

Brown oxide of manganese. 

Phosphoric acid, 

Magnesia, . . • 

Potash, 

Soda, - . - - 

Silex and insoluble silicates. 

Combined water, and loss. 



.06 
.86 
.61 
.48 
.02 
• 6.45 
11.31 

100.35 



The air-dried ore lost 1. per cent, of moisture at 212^ F. 

Nearly as rich in iron as the preceding, and like that, containing in 
itself too small a proportion of earthy materials for the formation of a 
sufficient quantity of slag in the furnace. 

No. 438— LiMONrrE. Labeled ^^Earihy variety of ^Block Ore, Kenton 

Furnace^ Greenup county, Ky.^^ 

A dull, dark-brown ore, in curved layers, inclosing friable, brownish- 
yellow ocbreous matter; powder dirty light»yello wish-brown. 

Composition, dried at ZlV F.— 

49.90 mm 95.00 jftr Cftot of /roa. 



Oxide of iron. 
Alumina, 

Brown oxide of manganese 
Pho^phorio acid. 
Carbonate of lime, 
Ifagnesia, • • . 
Potash, . . - • 
Silex and insoluble silicates. 
Combined water, • 



7.00 

.27 

1.46 

8.0& 

4.19 

.41 

19.15 

9.61 



100.09 



The aiiwdried ore lost 1.20 per «at of wMfiMn^vt Sl^^P. 
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This ore, with the only drawback of the considerable proportion of 
phosphoric acid which it contains, could be profitably smelted with the 
addition of a very little more lime, or could be employed to great ad* 
vantage in mixture with the other richer ores of Kenton Furnace, to 
furnish the ingredients for the formation of cinder, in which they are 
deficient 

No. 489 — LiMONiTR Labeled '^Black Limestone Ore; resting on the 
limestone^ Kenton Furnace^ Greenup countjfj Ky.^^ 

Dull; almost black, with a slight reddish tint; showing a few mi- 
nute glimmerings of spar; having a somewhat prismatic structure; 
adhering slightly to the tongue ; powder dark brown, nearly black ; 
calcined powder nearly black. 



position, dried at SIS'* F. — 






Oxide of iron. 




73 34 — 51.36 per cent, of Iron. 


Brown oxide of manganese, 




9.41 


Alumina, - . - 




.27 


Phosphoric acid, 




.36 


Carbonate of lime, 




1.27 


Magnesia, . - - 




.83 


Potash, . - - - 




.40 


Soda, - - . . 




.03 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 




4.55 


Combined water and loss. 




9.54 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 2.00 percent, of moisture at 212^ F. 

This mineral owes its dark color, and its property of becoming 
darker on calcination, to the presence of a large proportion of oxide 
of manganese. This ingredient in the ore is generally supposed to 
cause the production of iron which is the best adapted to the man* 
ufacture of steel. The alloy of manganese with iron is believed to 
give it greater firmness and hardness ; and the celebrated Swedish 
chemist, Berzelius, states that the best varieties of steel owe their good 
qualities partly to the manganese contained in them. It has been ^ 
found, however, by the careful experiments of ICarsten and others, that 
although the ores containing manganese are the best for the produo- 
tion of iron for making steel, yet some of the best specimenc of cast- 
steel obtained from ores containing oxide of manganesoi are destitute 
of tbifi metal in a^y notable quantity. 
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In the smelting of manganesic iron ores there is a great tendency 
to the production of hard, brittle, white iron ; not so much because the 
metal manganese, by its c^ombination with the iron, communicates to it 
these qualities, but because the oxide of manganese, forming a very 
fusible slag with the silica in the high furnace, facilitates the reduction 
and fusion of the iron at a comparatively low temperature, and thus, 
incidentally prevents the separation of carbon in the form of graphite, 
which is necessary to the formation of soft grey iron. It thus favors 
the production of a pure hard metal, fitted for the manufacture of 
steel. Grey soil iron can, however, be produced from manganesic iron 
ores, either by increasing the heat in the furnace, or by the addition 
of earthy materials, to counteract the too great fluxing influence of the 
oxide of manganese, and make the cinder less fusible. 

No. 101. {^See former report) Main Ashland coaly above the Clay 

parting^ Greenup county^ Ky^'* 

This coal, the proximate analysis of which is given on page 318 of 
the previous report, has been submitted to ultimate analysis. The re- 
suit of four several operations is as follows, viz : 

Composilion, dried at 212^ F. — 

Carbon, 79.091 

Hydrogen, 6.111 

Sulphur, .734 

Ashes, 4.000 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 11 064 

100.000 
QBATSON COUNTY. 

No. 408 — ^LiMONFTE. Labeled ^'Iron ore^ ascending the iaHle land be- 
tween Caney and Little Clifty creeks, Grayson county, Ky^ 

A dull friable mineral ; adhering to the tongue; presenting various 
shades of dull red and yellow, in irregular concentric layers ; powder 
light yellowish-brown. 

Omnposition, dried at 212<> F.— 

Oxide of iron, - - - 63.60 — 44.64 per cent of Iron. 

Alumina, .... 2.36 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .87 

Phosphoric acid, ... .89 

Carbonate of lime, • • .27 

Magnesia* 1.29 
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Potash, - - - - .25 

Silica and insolable silicates, - 19.16 
Combined water, - - - 12.02 



100.63 

The air-dried ore lost 1.00 per cent of maisturej at 212° F. 

No. 456 — Magnebian Limistone. Ldbded ^' Hydrandic Zdmesianey two 
miles west of Grayson Springs. {Used for gnwe stones.^^) 

A dully fine granular, light-grey limestone, with a slight tint of 
greenish; exhibiting a few minute spangles of mica; adhering slight- 
ly to the tongue. 

Specific gravity, • 2.651 

Composition, dried at 212^ F.— 

Carbonate of lime, - - . 46.83 ■■ 26.28 Litne, 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 26.84 •» 12.06 Maynena. 

Carbonate of iron, - - - 3.44 

Brown oxide of manganese, a trace. 

Alumina, .... .38 

Phosphoric acid, - • - .12 

Sulphuric acid, ... .33 

Potash, .50 

Soda, .37 

Silica and insoluble silicates, - 20.78 

Loss, .41 



100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
The hydraulic properties of this limestone were not tried at the lab- 
oratory. 

HANCOCK COUNTY. 

No. 468 — Coal. Labeled ^^First bed above the BawesviUe mdin eoid, 
under fossiliferous shaley Hancock country .fiy." * 

A jet-black coal; specimen taniished on the surface as though .It 
had been exposed to the weather; seperates in thin layers^ which show 
some fibrous coal on their surfaces, but no pyrites. 

Specific gravity, 1.282 

Heated over the spirit-lamp it did not decrepitate; soflened and 
swelled somewhat, but the fragments did not agglutinate; burnt with 
a smokey flame, leaving a somewhat cellular coke ; a splint ooid. 
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Proximate Analysis, 

Moisture, - - - - 6.M^| t ♦ i i a-i *» *# ^/^ 

,. , ., . .., «. ^ r Total volatile matters, • 41.40 

VoiKtile combustible matters, - 34. 9(') 

Carbon in the coke, - - 63.«0) r^ i «» i>r^ 

. , , ,* , > Dense coke, • - 68.60 

Asbes, (grey-purple,) - - 6 40 J 

100.00 - 100.00 

The per ccntage of sidphnr in the undried coal is 0.47. 
The composition of the ashes is as follows: 

Silica 1..^8 

Alumina, oxide of iron, «kc., 2.78 

Lime .38 

M:ignesia, - . . .17 

Loss, .GI) 

6.40 

The tiUimale composition of this coal, dried at 212^, was found to 
be as follows: 

Cnibon, 73.256 

Hyilrogen, 6.165 

Sulphur, .620 

A>be8, ••.••5 600 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 15 470 

100.000 

Like the splint-coals in general, or the so-called dn/ coals, this con- 
tains a considerable proportion of oxygen in its composition. The 
proportion of the nitrogen was not ascertained, but it mrely exceeds 
two per cent in coals. 

No. 519 — Coal. Labeled ^^Thirhj-ihrce inch cody fifteen feet below the 
eurface^ in Judge MayhfilCs shaftj Hancock county^ Kff.^'* 

A oompact coal, h iving somewhat the appearance of jet; breaking 
with a conchoidal fracture in the direction of the layers; not soiling 
the fingers; some appearance of pyrites, but no fibrous coaL Heated 
oter the spirit-latnp it sollened, swelled up, and agglutinated some* 
what, and left a spongey (^ke. 

Specific gravity, • • - • • - • * 1.392 

Proximate Analysis: 

^TT' u'u,* .* • ^^^'iTotol^oiatitemattrr.. 42.10 
Tul»ul« combiuuble matten, • 'SO.'lo) 

97 



* 
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Crtrbon in the coke, - - 45 40) d . , . . i* , j i e* no 

^ , ^ , . y Bright, inflated coke, - 67.90 

Abhes, (purple-grey,) • • \2 6\.) 

lOU.OO lUO.OO 

The ashes were found to consist of 

Silica, - . - . ^ . 2.99 

Alumina, oxide of iron, dec, 9.23 

MagnchiK, --.-.---.. .24 

Tnice of lime and loss, -.-.---. .04 

12.60 

As the nshes contain but a very small proportion of magnesia, and 
only a trace of lime, they will require quite a high tempeiuture to fuse 
thtm into clinker. 

Submitted to ulHmaie analysis this coal gave the following results^ 
dried at2ri'^F.,viz: 

Carbon, 63 436 

Hydrogen, 4 622 

Sii'plinr. 6 866 

Ashes, - 13.G00 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 12.476 

100.000 

The large proportion of sulphur and of earthy matter in this coal 
are j?trious drawbacks on its value. It is proLable, however, that the 
ctal may vary as to both these ingredients in other parts of the bed. 

No. 520 — Coal. Labeled ^^Ont-crop of coal on Mr. Pates lancL, one 
and a half miles norih-west of the liousCj on the Hardimbitrg roadj 
Hancock county^ Ky.^^ 

A dull looking, very friable coal, presenting the appearance of 
having been much wtathered; surlaces and seams covered with ochre- 
ous incrustation; some fibrous coal between the layers, but do appear* 
ance of pyrites. Over the spirit-lamp it swelled up somewhat, burnt 
with a smokey flame^ but the ira^jmeuts did notagglatiuate} prol^bl^ 
not a coking coal. 

Specific gravity, .---*.. 1.266 

Proximate Analysis. 
Moisture. .... 6.30) XoUd voklUe matterg. . 46.10 
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Carbon ia the coke, - - 51.40 

Atthcs, (red-browQ,) - - 2.60 



> Dense coke, • • 63 90 



100.00 100.00 

The analysis of the ashes is as follows : 

Silica, 0.49 

Alumina, oxide of iron, dc, 1.70 

Lime, -• .80 

Magnesia, .10 

2.69 

The ultimate composition of this coal was found to be as follows, 
driedat212°F: 

Carbon, 76 328 

Hydrogen, •• 6.600 

Sulphur, .890 

Ashes, 2.300 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, •••.... 16.882 

100.000 

No. 2 1 3 — Coal. Labeled ^^Breckinridge Cannel Coaly Hancock coun* 

ty, Kyr 

This interesting coal, of which the results of some proximate analy- 
ses by Dr. Owen, are given on page 177 of his former report, las been 
submitted to new examinations in this laboratory. Dull black, with 
a satiny lustre on the cro^ fracture; very tough, breaking with great 
diihculty ; cUaving into thin layers; does not soil the fingens; consid- 
erable appearance of fine particles of pyrites, but no fibrous coal be- 
tween the layers. Over the spirit-lamp burns with a yellow smokiy 
flame; the fragments soften a little, but do not swell, alter their form 
much, nor agglutinate; powder brownish black. 

Specific gravity, - -1.818 

On repeating the proximate analysis of this coal the following re- 
sults were obtained, viz : 

Moisture, - - - - l.SO) ^^^^j ^^j^^.,^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

Volatile combustible matters, - 64.40) 

CHrbon in ihe coke. - - 3200) g^^^^, ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 3^, 

Ashes, (umber colored,) • 12.30) 

100.00 100.00 



^ J 
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On examining different portions of the mass, a large piece about five 
inches thick, wliich had been sent for analysis, a considerable difference 
as to the proportion of ashes, &c., was found to exist — for example: 
the proportion of total volctlile matters was found to vary from 55.70 
to as high as 71.70 per cent; of coke from 28.30 to 44.30; aud of 
allies from 7. to 12.30 per cent, in the undried coal. 

The per centage of sulphur ascertained on one specimen was 2.443 
in the air-drieil coal. 

The composition of the ashes is as follows: 

Silica. 3.49 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 7 78 

Lime, -.-. .65 

MHgnesia, .39 

12.21 

By ullimate analysis this coal was found to contain 

Carbon, 68.128 

Hy(ln»gen, 6.489 

Sulpliur, 2 476 

^'itrogen, ---.^ 2.274 

Oxygen and loss, 6.8t)3 

Ashes, 14 8UO 

100.000 

It will be seen, on making the comparison, that this coal contains a 
larger proportion of hydrogen and less oxygen than any other of the 
Kentucky coals hitherto examined. The only other coal which ap- 
proaches it in this respect is the cannel coal from Haddock^s mine, 
Owbley county, (which see,) which resembles it also in yielding, by 
destructive distillation, a notable quantity of oils and wax-like matter. 
There are few coals in the world, so far as 3'et reported in the journals 
and works of science, which equal these coals in these cfaaracteri>.tic8. 
One of the most noted of these is the Boghead Cannel Coal of Scot> 
land, used extensively for the production of Benzole, illuminating and 
lubricating oIIh, and Paraffiie; of which, for the sake of comparison, 
we append the tdtiniate composition, as quoted in Liebig and Koppa 
Jahresbcrichl for 1851, S. 733, from Russell's analysis: 



\ 
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Ultimate Composition of the Bnghcad Coal, of Scotland. 

Carbon, 66.34 

Hydrogen, 9.12 

Sulphur, 0.15 

Nitrogen, 0.71 

Oxygen, 6.46 

Ashes, 18.68 

99.46 

While the Boghead coal contains a larger proportion of ashes than 
the Breckinridge coal, the latter contains a much larger quantity of 
both stdphur and nitrogen. The Boghtad ccal also excels this grtatly 
in its proportion of hydrogen to the carbon, approaching thus more 
nearly than that to the nature of the bitumens. Indeed, the question 
has been mooted in Europe whether this and similar minerals are stone 
coals or real b'lumens; and Geuthcr* has decided, from the nature of 
Uie products of distillation, and of the a.shes of the Boghead coal, as 
well as by its microscopic analysis, that it is simply a bituminous shale 
or slate. 

Abstmcting the ashes and sulphur, the composition of the Breckin- 
ridge and Boghead coals compare as follows: 

Brcckit ridge Coal. Boghead Coal. 

Carbon, 82.355 80.487 

Hydrogen, 7.844 11235 

Kiirogen, 2 749 .874 

Oiygen, 7.051 6.726 

By means of the tables which will be appended to the end of this 
report, a comparison of the composition of the Kentucky coals can be 
made. 

Eight different trials were made of the distillation of the Breckin- 
ridge coal for the production of oils, &c. The operation was generdly 
performed in an iron retort, gradually heated to a moderate red-heat; 
the products were collected by means of a series of receivers and a 
graduated bell glass over water to meagre the gas obtained. The 
first receiver was usually kept at a temperature of from 260° to 285° 
F., by means of a chloride of calcium bath; the second receiver was 
kept in boiling water; the third wns simply exposed to the ordinary 
temperature of the room, and the last was enveloped with icei or a mix- 

•JUtbif tad Kopp'f JAbmbfriofat for 185& 8.8MI 
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ture of ice and Fait; the gis, before it was collected, was generally 
passed through pot ish, or wash bottles contaiuing Hydrochloric atnd, 
solution of Arsenious acid, and basic acetate of lead, severally. Under 
these circumstances it was found that a slow gradual application of 
the heat favored the production of the oily products, and dimiuisbed 
the relative amount of gas. 

The first receiver contained a dnrk-brown tarry product, which be- 
came a soft solid on cooling; the seci)nd and third rjC(3ivers contained 
thinner oils of a light brown color, floating on a strong ammoniacal 
water, which contained much sulphuret of ammonium, and some lit- 
tle sulphocyanide of amm)nium; whilst the last receiver, which was 
cooled with ice, condensed a clear light-yellow volatile oil — princi- 
pally Benzole — and besides ammoniacal water, contained limped crys- 
tals of bi-carbonate of ammonia. The arsenical and lead solutions 
showed the pnsence of abundance of sulphuretted hydrogen, and con- 
siderable carbonic acid ; and the gas collected had pretty high illumi- 
nating powers. 

Examined by Dr. Ellett's process — by the action of Bromine vapor 
— some of the gas was found to contain as much as 9. per cent of 
defiant gas and hydrocarbon vapors. 

The products which were separated by this process of fractional 
diitUlUion were not so pure as to induce us to recommend it to the man- 
ufacturer on a large scale, for the reason, probably, that some of the 
more fixed oils were carried forward into the latter receivers in the se- 
ries, by the mechanic al action of the gas, which was continually pass- 
ing through them ; yet the use of a series of receivers may facilitate 
the subsequent processes for purification. The clear, bright-yellowishy 
thin, oily matter which passed into the fourth receiver, bec*ame gradu- 
ally brownish after exposure for a few days to the light, after the man- 
ner of imperfectly purified Benzole. These products have not as yet 
been analyzed to ascertain the relative proportions of Paraffiite^ 
Uupioiie, Bcmole^ 4^c., 4v-; they are, indeed^ of a very complex na- 
ture, containing, besides several neutral hydrocarbons, a number of oi^ 
ganic bases and acids. When collected together in one cooFed receiv- 
er they appear as a fluid dark-colored ''crude oilV 

This "crude oil," which is produced at the Breckinridge coal and 
oil company's works, near Cloverport, in the quantity of about 6,000 
gallons per week, is manufactured by distiilfUion and puriBoatioa into 
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various commercial products : as, the Benzole, which, from its volatili- 
ty and combustibility, is employed, mixed with alcohol, as a burning 
fluid, or used in the form of vapor as a substitute for common illumi- 
nating gas ; Naptha employed as a solvent for Caoutchouc, Gutta Per- 
cha, &c.; illuminativg and lubricating oiln as good for these purposes as 
spermaceti oil ; Paraffin^ a substiuce resembling sperm ceti, obtained 
from the coal in the proportion of only about one per cent, used for 
burning in the form of candles, and for giving a finish to some kind of 
leather; and a residuary black substance used as asphnltum. 

This new manufacture, in view of the increasing scarcity of sperma- 
ceti oil, is of Very great value to the whole country, and will probably 
be expanded to a gnat extent. 

It has gener illy been believed that no other than the Breckinridge 
Cannel Coal could be profitably used, in this country, for this purpose; 
but, doubtless, amongst the Cannel Coals and Bituminous Schists of 
our state, bome may be found which may exceed the TI iddock's Can- 
nel Co]il, and equal the Breckinridge coal in this particular. 

To ascertain whether the proportion of the oily products might be 
increased by the use of sur-htated stiam, instead of simple dry -heat 
applied to the coal, an apparatus for the puipose was constructed. The 
coal, introduced in a stmi-cylindrical tray, into a tubular iron retort, was 
subjected to the action of steam, which had passed through tubes kept 
heated in the fire — receivers being attached, as above described. The 
results obt .ined did not, however, show any great advantige of this 
ovir the simple upplication of heat to the retort containing this coal. 
It was, indeed, somewhat difficult to regulate the heat of the tubes, 
and thus it is probable the steam was used at too high a tempeia- 
ture in the experiments. The results of the eight opemtions, as far 
as noted, are as follows, calculated to 1,000 grains of the undried coal : 
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El peri menu. 


Crude oil 
314.10 


Ammoni 
autil wa 
ter. 

68.10 


Coke. 


Gai. 


Weight of gas, and 
loss. 


Ist, • - - - 


4K8.7 


465. cubic inches, 


131 1 grains. 


2nd, coal dried at 600^', 


290.00 


43 50 


470. 


425. cubic inches, 


196.5 


3rd, . - - - 


41H). 


480. 


— . 


140. 


4th, .... 


- 


• 


450. 


.» 


- 


5«h, very slow. 


34^^80 


37.50 


471. 


— . 


142.7 


6tli. ... 


300. 


61.30 


417. 


— . 


•201.2 


7ih, with steam, • 


4-27.5 1 


412. 


— 


160 5 


8tb, ... - 


- 


- 


464. 




- 


Average, 


3162 


53.10 

1 


455. 


445. 


161.8 



This avem;;e yield of crude oil coiTesponds nearly with that given 
by Dr. Owen in his former report, as the result of his experiments, and 
Verifies the extia )ixlii:ary fact tliat this singular coal, when sul mitted 
to slow distillation below a bright-red heat, will give almost one-third 
of its weight of oH// ma/ten^ besides yielding more tl.an 45. per cent 
of coke^ a.id good illuminating gas in the profiortion of nearly two 
cubic feet to the avoirdupois pound. It will be suflxiently mar tho 
results obtained to sum up the per centage of the products of tho 
Breckinridge coal as follows: 

Crude oil, - • 3?. per cent 
Aminoniacal water, - 5.6 per cent. 

. 45 5 

• 17. equal to 2S27. cubic inches to the pound 
avuirdupoii. 



Coke, 

Gas and loss. 



100.0 



In consequence of the large proportion of nitrogen in this coal the 
ammoniacal liquor is unusually strong, and might be used to yield am* 
monia and its salts; it also contains much sulphur, of which the coal 
has a very lai*ge amount The gas which is produced, therefore, has 
a large admixture of sulphuretted hydrogen, and, if used for illuminat- 
ing purposes, must be purified with more than the usual care from this 
iojurious and offensive ingredient But when the object of the man* 
ufacturer is simply to obtain the oily products and the paraffine^ the 
gas produced in the operation might be economically used under the 
retorts, or in the {oooesses of reslistillatioa and purification of these 
products. 

As stated above, the only Kentucky coal hitherto examined, which 
xeaemUea the Breckinridge in its composition^ (partioularly in its pro- 
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portion of hydrogen,) and its yield of oily producte on distillation, is 
the cannel coal from Haddock's mine, Kentucky river. 

The other coals which were submitted to distillation did not yield 
enough of fluid matter to make them at all valuable for this purpose. 

Under this head, for convenience of reference, I will give the compar- 
ative results obtained from the several coals examined, including a good 
specimen of Pennsylvania coal, (Youghiogheny coal,) used by the 
Lexington gas comp.iny as the best adapted to their purposes. 



Coals. 


Crude oils. 


Ammonia 


Coke. 


;Ga8, 


(cubic inches.) 




r 


cal 


water. 




1 
1 




BreekiiiHdge CHnnel, • 


31 -^.ao 




52.10 


455. 


j 445 


good. 


HHtidock's cniiiu'l. 


24^<.50 




5150 


.'>^9. 


1 liVK 


very good. 


Uiii««ii CompHii.v*8coaKI»ottoro part, 


148. 




38. 


750. 


4(o. 


very good. 


Muir<>nl*8 fiv«*-riK)t, or Main coal, • 


LifiSn 




fi4 75 


6H4. 


667. 


Very good. 


RobcrtV, or Muddy river coal, 


in2.IU 




119.tiO 


659.50 


1 370. 


good. 


Ire house coal, 


KIH. 




7:<. 


714. 


4IJ5. 


very good. 


Yuii<;liio^li(iiy coal, - - - 


136. 




52. 


7lU. 


543. 


very good. 



These results are calculated to 1,000 grains of each of the coals in 
the air-dried condition. 

The low temperature at which the distillation was oarripd on is un- 
fivorable to the production of much gas, as is proved by the lact, ll:at 
in the ordinary course of the manuf icture of illuminating gas, from 
the Youghiogheny coal, fully twice ns much is obtained from it as was 
procured in our slower process. But as all these coals were submit- 
ted, as nearly as possible, to the same tempemture. in the above de- 
scnbed experiments, it is believed tLat the relative proporvions and 
quality of the gas obtained from them would hold good also under 
conditions of heat more favorable for the formation of gaseous pro- 
ducts. If this be true, the Mulford's main coal, and the Ice-house 
coal, and Union Company's coal, will prove to be as good, or mariy 
as good, for gas and coke as the best Pennsylvania bituminous coal; 
but with the drawback that they contain a larger proportion of sul- 
phur. For the composition of these several coals we refer to their 
descriptions under their appropriate counties. 

HOPKINS COUNTY. 

No. 463 — Coal. Labeled ^^JTaWs coaly Clear creeky Hopkins counipy 

Kentucky^ 
A shining pitch-black coal; not very hard; dividing into thin lay- 
on separated by fibrons coal, on which there were some microscopic^ 

38 
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appearance of pyrites. Over the spirit-lamp it softened and swelled 
up a good deal, and the fragments became agglutinated into a light 
cellular coke. Probably a coking coal. 

Specific gravity, 1.277 

Proximate Analysis. 
Moisture. - - - - 8.20) ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^^^ 
VoiHiiIe combustible matters, - 35.40) 

Carbon in tie coke, - . 67.80) j^^^^^^ ^^j^^^ . _ gj 4^ 

Asbes, (reddish-grey,) - - 3.60) 

100.00 100.00 

The composition of the ashes is as follows: 

Silica, 1.59 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 1.58 

Lime, a trace. 

Magneda, .10 

Loss, .33 

3.60 

The coal) on ultimate analysis^ dried at 212% was found to contain 

Carbon, 76.491 

Hydrogen, 5.(88 

Sulphur, 1.520 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 14.t01 

Ashes, 3.800 

100.000 

This appears to be quite a good coal, with a small proportion of 
ashes, containing, however, a rather more than an average quantity of 
sulphur. 

No. 4C5 — Coal. Labeled^' Mr. SamuePs coaly two and a half feet 

thicky Hopkins county, Ky.^^ 
A dull looking coal, with the appearance of having been weather- 
ed; separating easily into thin layers; oxide of iron, as from decom- 
posed pyrites, on the surfaces of the seams. Over the spirit-lamp it 
decrepitates, and burns with a smokey flame; some of the fragments 
soften and swell a little, but most of them retain their original form ; 
coke easily burnt to ashes ; a splint coal. 

Specific gravity, 1.422 

Proximate Analysis. 

Moisture, • - - . 5.00) Total volatUe matters, - 33.40 
Volatile combustible matters, • 28.40) 
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Carbon in the coke, - - 5350) ^^^^^^^^^^^j . gg ^^ 

Ashes, (reddish-grey,) - - 13.101 ^ ' 

tOOOO 100.00 

The ashes were found to be composed of 

Silica, 7.19 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 6.68 

Lime, .05 

Magnesia, -• .06 

Loss, .12 

13.10 

The uUimate composition of this coal, dried at 212^, is as follows: 

Carbon, 66.000 

Hydrogen, 4.244 

Sulphur, .820 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 13 436 

Ashes, 15.500 

100 000 

The large proportion of earthy matter in this coal considerably di- 
minishes its value; but, as the ashes contain but very small quantities 
of lime and magnesia, they will not be likely to fuse into clinker, ex- 
cept at an exceedingly high temperature. The specimen examined 
appeared to have been taken from the ouUorop of the coal ; it is possi- 
ble that the interior portion may be more pure, although it is likely to 
contain rather more sulphur. 

No. 135 — Coal. Labeled ^^Wrigh^B Mountain Coalj Townea and 

JSurkwellj Hopkins county^ Kt/.*^ 

This coal, of which the description and proximate analysis are given 
on page 339 of the former report, has been submitted to uUimate analf/* 
ns with the following results, viz : 

Carbon, * 77.400 

Hydrogen, 4 999 

Sulphur. * ♦I 060 

Nitrogen, r* 1.620 

Oxygen and loss, •• 12.621 

Abhes, 2 400 

lOU.OUO 
•Srroaeontlj printed ia the former report 0.106c 
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JEFFERSON COUNTY. 

No. 521 — HYDRAULIC Limestone (Unburnt.) ^^Fromlhe Falls of the 

Ohio river at Louisville, Jefferson counly, Erj^ 

A greenish-grey, dull, fine granular limestone; adheres slightly to 
the tongue; powder light-grey. 

Cum, OH't'ion, dried at 212° F. — 

I iiib.nM I of limi-, - - - 50 4-^ «= 28 29 Ume 

Cail/oMriif uT iiuii^ne>irt, - - lli.67 »■ B.t)9 Jl/(/y//eiri</. 
Aluiiiiim. hikI oxides of ironand 

iiiHugHnese, ... 2.P3 

riiO'j»bnric Hcid, - - - .(,6 
Su'jil'Uiic acid, - - . \ij^ 
Poiashr - - - - .32 

Soda, • • - - .13 

Slica, .... 2?.58 
Pilica and insoluble silicates, - 25 78 Alumina colored iiiib ox- 
Loss, .10 ; ideofiron, - - 2.88 

! Lime, magnesia <& loss, .32 

I 



lOu.UO 



26.78 



[ 

The air-dried rock lost 70 per cent, of moisture, at 212° F. 

The analysis of this well-known water-lime will serve for compari- 
son with that of other limestones supposed to possess htfdrauUc quali- 
ties. 

No. 522— Soil. Labeled ''Virgin Sdl, from E. B. 0' Bannon' s farm^ 
G'Bannon^s station, overlying cellular magnesian limestone, of the 
Upper Silurian Formation^ twelve miles from Louisville^ Jefferson 
countjfy KijP 

Dried Boil of a grey-brown color; some small rounded particles of 
iron ore noticed in it. As this and the following soils were received 
just before this report was made up there was not time for digestion ia 
water containing carbonic acid, to ascertain the relative amount of mat- 
ters soluble in that menstruum; they wero therefore 'aubimtted ^ or* 
dinary analysis, dried at 370 F. 

Ibe compo^tiou of this soil ia as fallows s 
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Orgnnic and volHtile matti-rs, 7.996 

Alumina, nnd tixideKof irun and manganese, . - - . - 7.480 

CarbuHHie of lirae, -.---...- .394 

MHuntsia, ------..-.- .240 

Plut-phoric acfd, .--.-.---- .^{j5 

SiilpKiiiic H-id, --..----.- .0H2 

PuiH.sh. .«tX) 

So I.I. .043 

S^n J and insoluble silicates, ---.---- 83.1.^)4 

Lo>s. .226 

luO.OUO 

The air-dried soil lost 4.42 per cent of moisture at 370°. 

No. 523 — Soil. Labeled ^^ Soil from an old ^eldy over cellular magne- 
Stan limes/one of the Upper Sdurian Furmation^ fvhich lies from six 
to Itvelvefeet beneath the surface. Has been from tweiity-fioe to thir-. 
ty years in cultivation; E. B. CBannon^s farm- {Would it be a 
good soil for the cultivation of the grapcT)^'^ 

Color of the dried soil light greyish-brown; lighter than the preced- 
ing. 

Compcsilion. dried at 400® F. — 

Organic and volatile naatters, - 4.606 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, - - - - 6.240 

Carbonate of lime, .316 

Magnesia, .200 

Phosphoric acid, • - .191 

8ulphuric acid, .067 

Potash, .168 

Soda, .070 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 88.318 

100.000 

The air-dried soil lost 2.80 per cent of moisture^ at 400° F. 

By comparison of the two preceding analyses it will be seen what 
the soil, which has been in cultivation for twenty*five to thirty ye»trs, 
has lost of its original value: First. It has lost organic and volatile 
matters^ which is evinced also in its lighter color, and in the smaller 
quantity of moisture which it is capable of holding at the ordinary 
temperature, but which was driven off at the heat of 400°. These 
Clonic matters absorb and retain moisture with great power. Besides 
^ nourifiiment wU^h oig^uuc m^tteKsin the soil give directly 4oT€g^ 



4 



# 
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etables, by their gradual decomposition and change, these substances 
also greatly increase the solubility of the earthy and saline ingredi- 
ents in the soil, which are necessary to vegetable growth. SeconcL 
It has lost some of every mineral ingredient of the soil which enters in' 
to the vcgetahle composition: as lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, phosphoric 
acid, sulphur, and the alkalies. The only apparent exception to this 
is in the greater proportion of soda in the old soil than in the virgin 
soil. This increase may have been occasioned by the ordinary free use 
of salt on the farm, and its transfer to the cultivated field by the ani- 
mals feeding on it. It will be seen, in the third place, that the propor- 
of alumina and oxide of iron to the sand and silicates is smaller in the 
soil of the old field than in the virgin soil, cultivation having, perhaps, 
favored the washing down into the sub-soil those ingredients which are 
the most readily transported by water. To renovate this field to ita 
original state would require the application of ordinary barn-yard ma- 
nure, which contains all the ingredients which have been removed from 
it except the alumina^ and oxides of iron and manganese. To supply 
these, if it be deemed desirable, thi3 red sub-soil found on the washed 
slopes of the old field, presently to be described, would answer very- 
well, applied as a top dressing; but the immediate sub-soil, next to be 
described, does not, by its analysis, promise to be of any service in this 
or in any other respect. 

Would this be a good soil for the cultivation of the grape? If it has 
sufEcicnt di-ainage to prevent the habitual lodgement of water in the 
sub-soil, there is nothing in the composition of the soil to forbid its use 
for this purpose. The soil which will produce good indian corn will 
generally produce the grape. The vine requires for its growth, and 
the production of its fruit, precisely the same mineral ingredients which 
are necessary to every other crop which miy be produced on the soil, 
differing in this respect from them only in the proportion of these sev- 
ral ingredients. The juice of the grape contains a considerable pro- 
portion of potashj much of which is deposited in the wine-cask, after 
fermentation, in the form of tartar, (acid tartrate of potash,) and whioh 
must be supplied to the growing vine from the soil to enable it to pro* 
duce the gnipe. It has hence been generally believed that vineyard 
culture tends speedily to exhaust the soil of its alkalies, unless they 
are habiturilly re-applied in manures* This is true in regard to every 
green crop whioh is carried oiT the ground; as bay, turnipSy potatoas. 
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and especially tobacco, and the fruits of the orchard; whilst the 
indiaa corn and other grains carry off less of the alkalies they also re- 
quire and remove them in considerable proportion; and Boussingault, 
of France, has arrived at the conclusion, from bis experiments on his 
vineyard of 170 acres, in Alsace, that the grape does not remove any 
more of the valuable mineral substances from the soil, annually, than 
the ordinary grain and root crops. 

The following tabular view of his results, from an equal surface of 
ground to each crop, is given in Liebig and Kopp's Jahreshericht fur 
1850. 



Removed bj — 


PoUsb. 


Soda. 


Lime. 


Magnesia 


Phospho- 
ric acid 


i^ulphuric 
acid. 


(Wine, - 
The Tine. ^Hutiks, 

(:$iDall wood. 


1153 

12.ti7 

4 64 


0.13 
0.13 


17.48 
3.50 
0.51 


391 
0.72 
0.95 


6.66 
3.50 
2.27 


1.02 
1.77 
53 


Totel, .... 


28.24 


0.26 


21.49 


5.58 


12.43 


3.32 


Potatoes, .... 
Bceta, 

Wheat with straw, • 


107.1 

ISH.O 

45.9 


- 


- 


23.8 

204 

323.a 


- 



The leaves of the vine were not taken into the estimation, because 
they fall and decay on the soil. 

The quantity of grape-juice produced, per acre, is greater in this 
county than that obtained in the vineyards of France, but in the 
above figures, if they are to be taken as correct data, there is a wide 
margin for increase. The great reputation of Boussingault as an accu- 
rate analyst and observer must be the guarantee of their correctness. In 
corroboration of those facts are the more recent analyses, by Berthier, 
of the fruit and wine, stems, and leaves of the vine, showing that the 
great demand made upon the soil for alkali is not so much for ih^grapeSy 
but for growth of the wood and the leaves^ so that, if these are not re- 
moved, the crop does not prove inordinately exhaustive. 

To return to the two comparative soil analyses. The difference be- 
tween the proportions, of the valuable ingredients of the two above 
slated, may seem quite unimportant on a superficial examination, but 
when we apply these differences to the more than three millions of 
pounds of soil which are contained in an acre of ground, calculated on- 
ly to the depth of one foot, we may see their significance. Thus the 
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the potash in the virgiD soil is m proportion of 0.200 per cent, and in 
the soil of the old field in that of 0.158. This proportion gives aix thour 
Band pounds of potash to the acre of earth, one foot deep, in the new 
soily and four thousand seven hundred and' forty pounds only into the 
oldy showing, that if the old soil was originally like the neighboring 
virgin soil, it has lost, amongst other ingredients, as much as one thou- 
sand two hundred and sixty pounds of potash from the acre, within 
one foot of the surface only. To restore to it this amount of alkali 
alone would require the application of a large amount of ordinary 
manure. 

No. 5*24 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^'Subsoil, sa'en to ttvelve inclies under 
the surface, old field twenty -five to thirty years in ctdtivatlon, over ceU 
lular magnesian limestone of the Lower Silurian FormaiioVf £. H. 
O'Bannonsfarmy Jefferson county , Ky^'' 

Color of the dried soil light greyish-brown. 

Composition, dried at 400° F. — 

Orjranic and volaiile matters, 2.844 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, - - - - 6 3J*5 

Carbonate of lime, ----.---- .966 

Magnt?sia, .M6 

Phosplioric acid, - - - - - -- - - .UP9 

Sulphuric acid, .082 

Potash, .181 

Soda, .028 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 89 OOO 

Loss, ---..•--•.- .049 

lUO.OUO 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 2.98 per cent of moisture at 400° F. 

By the examination of this upper sub-soil it does not appear that 
any of the valuable ingredients of the surface-soil have lodged in it. 
It contidns, it is true, more potash , and has less organic matter, but in 
other respects does not materially differ from the upper soil. A 
greater difference may be seen in the deeper sub-soil, the analysis of 
which will next be given. 

No. 525 — SuB-?oiL. Labeled ^'Red subsoil^ on the washed slopes of an 
old field, found almost universally a few feet under the surface^ E. JS. 
O^BannorCsfarmy Jefferson county^ KyP 
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Color of the dried soil light brick-red; it contains some small nod* 
ules of iron ore. 

Composition, dried at 400® F. — 

Organic and volatile matters, • S.112 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, - , • * 17.020 

Carbonate of lime, .194 

Magnesia, .366 

Phosphoric acid, .497 

Sulphuric acid, - .088 

Potash, .297 

Soda, • • • - '111 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 77.434 

Loss, .881 

100.000 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 3.60 per cent of moisture^ at 400^ F. 

No. 526 — Soil. Labeled ^^Sailfram a poor paint of old fidd^ where 
gravd iron ore prevails^ E. B. 0*BanmnC^ farvn, J^ereon county ^ 
Kyr 

Color of the dried soil rather lighter than that of the preceding ; 
soil pebbles of iron ore, very dark in appearance when broken. 

CompotUion, dried at 380'' F.— 

Organic and volatile matters, 4.390 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, . - - - 11.840 

Carbonate of lime, .236 

Magnesia, .216 

Phosphoric acid, .126 

Sulphuric acid, .109 

Potash, .239 

Soda, .043 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 82.694 

Loss, .468 

100.000 

The air-dried soil lost 3.94 per cent of moisture at 380^ F. 

The caase of the unproductiveness of this soil lies more in the state 
of aggregation than the composition, as shown by the chemical analy- 
sis. The valuable ingredients necessary to vegetable growth are con<t 
tained in it in at least as large proportions as in the earth from the other 
portions of the field; but in this there is doubtless a larger quantity 
of them locked up in the pebbles of so-called iron orcj which the fibres 

29 
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of the vegetable roots cannot penetrate. If, by any means, these were 
tj be disintegrated or luilverited, the soil would doubtless be rerdired 
more fertile. Doubtless if these several soils bad beep digested in the 
Ciirbonated water this one would Lave givtn up much less of soluble 
extract to that menstruum than the others. The iron gravely diilused 
through this soil, has been also submitted to atalysis. 

No. 5*27 — Feebuginous Gravel. Labeled ^^ Gravel of Ittm Ore^ dis- 
semmated in the suff-soil over cellular magnesian UmestonCj JE. JB. 

O'Bannonsfarmy Jefferson county, Ey^ 

Irregular tuberculated lumps, from the size of a large hickory nat 
down to that of a mustard see<l; easily broken; fiacture showing a 
geniral dark a[)p(arance, like that of peroxide of manganese; some of 
the lumps presented some included lighter earthy matter like clay; - 
powder of a snuf!-brown color. It dissolved in hydrochloric acid with 
the egcape of chlorine. It contained do protoMde of iron, but much 
oxide of manganese. 

CompoaWon, diied at 212** F. — 

Oxide of irun and alumina. .•••••• 33 90 

Brown oxide of manganese, --.--•, 4.$8 

Carbonate of lime, .68 

Carbonate of magnesia, • l.M 

jMkalies and acids not estimated. 

Silex and insoluble silicates, ....•, • 68.18 

Combined water, 820 

Loss, 164 

luo.oo 

Dried at 212° it lest 2.80 per cent of moisture. 

No. 528 — Limestone. Labeled ^^ Cellular {Magnesian?) Lime9foftej 
found about six to ten feel under the surface of the grounds where Ihe 
preceding soils were collected^ 0*Bannon^s fann, Jiferson ctmnty^ 
Ey. Upper Silurian Fonnalion.^^ 

A light-grey, friable cellular rock, layers and cavities coTered with 
minute crystals. 
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C<mpo$Uion, dried at 212* P.— 

Carboaate of lime, - • - 60.76 «-> 28.49 Limk. 

CHrbdnate of magnesia, - - 45.00 
Alumina, oxides of iron and 

manganese, and phosphates, 1.78 

Su!phutic acid, ... .04 

Poiabh, - - - - • .21 

Soda, • • • . . .35 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 2.48 

100.62 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moisture kt 212^ 

No. 529 — Soil. Labeled ^'Virg'n soil, over compact magnesia^i build" 
ivff stone of the Upper Silurian Formatiovy White Oak ridgt, at 
Pleasant Grove meeting houscy Wm. Gtdcy^s farm^ Jtfferson county^ 
Kg. ( This soil is considered not more t/iun one half as productive as 
that over the cellular magnesian limestone.'^) 

Dried soil of a dirty grey-buff color. 

C*.mposUion, dried at 4^H)® F. — 

Organic and volatile matters, - ^ - - • - 8 761 

Alumina and oxidea of iron and manganese. . >. • 6.962 

Carbonate of lime, .156 

MagneHa, •.. ,2-10 

Phosphoric acid, ,088 

Sulphuric acid, *»***•... .310 

PotHbh, . . * * . ' .177 

Soda, ,0.HI 

SiliX and insoluble silicates, « £8.294 

100.030 

The air-dried soil lost 3.22 per cent of moisture at 400*^. 

Contains less organic mattc^rs^ phosr4)orio acid, and HUialies, and a 
larger propuriion of uiad and biiiilites, than the soil ofver tho t^dltuu: 
niMguebiau limestone* 

No. 530 — LtME^ioNB. Labeled ^^ Magnesian Building Slone^ found un* 
der the precedng soil. Upper Silariau Formation^ same hcidity as 
the lady Jefferson county^ Ky.^^ 

A fine grained, light-grey limestohe; weathered surfaces h tying a 
buff dirfcoloration, with peroxide of iron; undu: the lena appears to Jte 
ooado up of a xuaaa of puie CQ'stalline gnaiua. 
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Composition, dried at 212** F.— 

Chibooate of lime, - • 66.36 «« 31 .62 of 

Cnrbonate of magnesia, - • 37.07 
Alumina, oxides of iron and 

manganese, and phosphates, 1.28 
Sulphuric acid, a trace. 

Potash, .33 

Soda, .36 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 6.68 



101.07 

The air-dried rock lost 0.10 per cent, of moisture at 212^ 
This is probably a very durable stone; and, in consequence of 
its very slow disintegration, can communicate very little soluble mater- 
ial to the soil above it It resembles a good deal, in composition^ the 
magnesian building stone from Grimes' quarry, in Fayette connly, 
which is remarkable for its great durability amongst the rocks of that 
region. 

LAUREL COUNTY. 

No. 406 — Impure Carbonaie of Iron. liobdcd ^^Iron Ore^ White 
Oak, Laurel county^ Ky.^ from General Jaokson. {Examine far 
other metals^) 

A dark-grey, fine granular mineral, showing minute spangles of 
mica, and some incrustation, in parts, with sulphate of lime; weath* 
ered surface of yellowish and reddish-brown color. 

Specific gravity, «3.126 

CompoiUion, dned at 212"^ F. — 

Carbonate of iron, - • •32.291 



Oxide of iron. 
Carbonate of lime, « 
Carbonate of magnesia, « 
Carbonate of manganeae. 
Alumina, • • • 
Phosphoric acid. 
Potash, .... 
Soda, - . - - 
Silez and insoluble sIHcates, 
Organic matter and loss. 



6.0 

2.95 

3.60 

.64 
1.55 
1.00 

.42 

.01 
51.55 

.98 



^l .» 19.10 per eent. of Irom. 



100.00 

The aur-dried mineral lost (KSO per cent of moieiuref at 212^ 
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Contains too small a proportion of iron to be profitable smelted 
alone. 

No. 410 — Carbonate op Iron. Labeled ^^Iran Ore, Craig's creek, 
Laurel county j Ky. {Examine for other metals.'^) 

A dense, dark-grey, fine granular rock ; exhibiting some minute 
spangles of mica ; weathered surface dark-reddish and yellowish-brown ; 
powder grey. 

Specific gravity, 3.395 

Composition, dried at 212« F. — 

''^^l «. 35.45 per oent. of Inm. 



Carbonate of iron, - 


- 68.46 


Oxide of iron. 


- 3.41. 


Carbonate of lime, • 


.75 


Carbonate of magnesia, • 


- 3.73 


Carbonate of manganese, 


- 1.31 


Alumina, ... 


- 1.43 


Phosphoric acid, 


•52 


Potash, 


.84 


Soda, . . . - 


.07 


Organic matter, 


.79 


Silez and insoluble silicates. 


- 19.65 



100.46 

The air-dried ore lost 0.40 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
A very good iron ore, which conld be readily smelted, after roast- 
ing) by the aid of the ordinary flux of limestone. 

No. 411 — Carbonate or Ikon. Labeled '^ Iron Ore, two and a half 
miles from Mr. HargaTs, Bolinson creek, Laurel county, Ky. {Ex- 
amine for other metals.^') 

A dark-grey, dull, fine granular ore, with a shining mineral resem* 
bling zinc blend or brown spar, filling some of the smaU fissiirea; not 
adhering to the tongue ; powder yellowish-grey. 

Specific gravity, 3.368 

Chmpontion, dried at SIS'" F. — 

Carbonate of iron, - . - 66.01 ) 33 , j^ 

Oxide of iron, - - • 2.67J ^-^^ V^ '^^ ^^ ^'^^ 

Carbonate of lime, - - 5.85 

Carbonate of magnesia, • - 9.19 

Carbonate of manganese, • .86 

Alumina, • • • • .35 

Phosphorio acid* - - - .63 
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Potash, • • • • - .34 

Soda, .33 

Siii'X and insoluble silicates, - 12.68 

Traces of sulphur, zinc, & loss, 1 .C9 

lUO.OO 

The air-dried ore lost 0.40 per ceut. of moisture at 212**. 

Resembling the preceding, but containing rather less silica and 
more carbonates of lime and magnesia. This ( re would rtquire little 
or no limestone to flux it; and would most probably yield its iron 
with facility, without any addition. 

No. 224 — Soil. Labeled '^ Soil of Laurel eounty, Kaittickj/j derived 
from tlie arg llaceous shale and Hoft samUione^ near Ihe ba^e of tie 
Coal AJeasuref^ above Ike Cuvglomerate and near the base of the Mu- 
riatferom grotipey 

Color of the dried soil dark-grey; sifled through a seire, having 
one hundred and sixty-nine aperturts to the inch, it left about one- 
eighth of its weight of fragments of soil reddish and d.rk-browu 
ferruginous sandstone. The finer portion, carefully ua^hed with wa- 
ter, lelt about 42. per cent of sand, of w hicb all but about 5.5 per 
ceut was fine enough to pass through the finest bolting-cloth. 1 he 
coarser portion was i'uund, by the lens^ to consist principally of round* 
ed and flit fiagments of i*erruginous sandstone. One thoutaud giaiua 
of the air-dried soil, digested for a month iu water conbauing carbon- 
ic acid, gave up nearly two and a half grains of soluble extract^ of the 
following composition, diied at 212^: 

Grffins. 

Orii^anio and volatile matters^ ^ % • • V ^ % •». 0.710 

Aluiiiiaii.oftiikof von, and phoi^phaiels > » * « • «S87 

T^ime, -••••••-..• .937 

M^ignesia, .••-•...•. .006 

Brown oxide of manganesOt - • .0?9 

Sulphuric acid, •• .171 

PuUhh, w.....* .067 

&>da. .007 

Silica, - .1,30 

«.4U4 

The urdried soil lost 3.C0 per cent of moisture at 400^ F. 
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DHed at which temperature its composition is as follows: 

Organic und vobiiile mHtttrs, 61 90 

AluminH and oxide of iron, 8.5>26 

Oxidi' of nr)HngHne8e, --------- .078 

CHrbonate of lime, - .llf> 

MagneMA, .280 

Phosphoric acid, .139 

Sulphuric acid, .365 

Potabh, .2.*^9 

Soda, .0«1 

Chlorine, .009 

Sand and. insoluble silicates, 83.h26 

Loss, .-., .021 

100.000 

LAWWBXCE OOTOTy. 

No. 46G — Coal. Labeled ^'Mcllenry^s big seven feet coaly branrh of 
Three M.le creek, oner sandstoney between Tug and Lotnsa ft/rks of 
B'g Sandg river , Lawrence country A^." 

A moderately soft, glossy-black, ccal, with some fibrous coal between 
the layers, and occasiouHlly some pyritous matter, aud a lit(lQ echre- 
ous incrustation resulting from ite decomposition. lUated oyer the 
spirit-limp it decrepit ited, softened, and swelled up consider.tbiy into 
an inflated coke, bumiug with a soiokey yellow flame. A cokiug 
coal. 

Specific gravity, 1.326 

Proximate Analysis. 

^'*^"''®' - - " - 3 60) Y^^^ ^^j^^.,^ matters, - 39.50 

Volaiile comhuf^tihle matters, - 35 9o) 

Carbon in the poke. - • 63 5J) ^^^^^ ^„^^^^ - - 61 50 

Abbes, (lilac colored,) - - 7 Uo) 

luU.OO 100.00 

The composition of the ash is as follows: 

Silica, 2.18 

A!umtna, and oxide of iron, . . ^ * ^ . 4.^3 

Lime, .08 

liagnesia, .28 

Loif, .23 

7.Q9 
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Submitted to ultimate analysis it gave the following recults : 

Carbon, 72.656 

Hydrogen, 5. Ill 

Sulphur, 1.760 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 13 084 

Ashes, 7.400 

100.000 

No. 469 — Coal. Labeled ^^ Keener^ s coal, three to four fed thicks thret 
miles above Terman's Ferry, Big Sandy river, Lawrence country -fij^.*' 
A shining pitch-black coal; not very hard; breaking into thin lay- 
ers; fibrous coaly with pyritous matter, evident by the lens, between 
the layers, and some eflloresence of sulphate of iron. Over the spiijjfc- 
lamp it soflens, and the fragments agglutinate and swell into a modern 
ately dense cellular coke; it does not decrepitate much. 

Specific gravity, 1.368 

Proximate Analysis. 

Moisture, - . - . 4.10) m .^, _ * .., ^. ^^ 

Volatile combustible matter.. - 33.70} ^"'•''^°'**»^ «"«•"' ' »7.80 

Carbon in <x,ke. - - - »00) i,en«» coke. . - ««.«, 
Asbes, (light grey.) - 9.20J w».»w 

100.00 100:00 

The composition of the ash of this coal was found to 



Silica, - - - . ' 3.39 

Alumina and oxide of iron, 4.48 

Magnesia, ,13 

Lime, a trace, and loss, .35 



• 



8.40 

On ultimate analysis this coal gave 

^a^'hon, 70.200 

Hydrogen, 4.777 

Sulphur, I 47Q 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, - - • ... IS.953 

-^shes* - - - 9.600 

100.000 

Both very good coals, with a little more than the average proportion 
of ashes. 



f 
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No. 325 — Ferruginous Limestone. Labeled ^^ Segregation^ in the 

creek, seven miles below Millions^ {How much Iron?) Big 8andy 
Railroady Latvrence counti/y Ky^^ 

A dark-grey, fine granular ore, with a dirty-yellowish-brown weath- 
ered surface; resembles a dark colored limestone; powder of a light- 
grey color. 

OompoiUion, dried at 212** F. — 

Carbonate of lime, • - • •'• • • - 60.96 

Carbonate of magnesia* 4.63 

Carbonate of iron, S.Ol 

Oxide of iron, 4.6t 

Alumina, -..-..•... 1.91 

Phosphoric acid, .36 

Potash, .67 

Soda, .31 

Oi*ganic matters, 2.00 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 32.17 



100.43 

The air-dried mineral lost 0.70 per cent of moisture at 212^ 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

No. 531 — ^Mineral Water. Labeied ^^From the Grove Spring, in the 
yard of the proprietor of the Crab Orchard Springs, M'. Cffldwell^ 
Lincoln county, Ky^ 

A chalybeate water, which had deposited a little of its oxide of iron 
in the bottle in which it was brought 

Evaporated to dryness, at 212'', this water left 0.38i of % grain of 
solid residuum to the 1,000 grains of the water. 

The composition of this mineral water was found to be, in 1,000 
grains of the water — 

0.021 \ 
•006 ( Held in solution in th^ water. 



Carbonate of iron, - 
Carbonate of manganese. 
Carbonate of lime, 
Carbonate of magnesia, - 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Sulphate of potash, 

80 



.196 j by carbonic add. 

.041 j 

.066 

.013 
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Chloride of sodium, 
Silica, - - - 
Nitric acid, a trace. 



.013 
.040 



0.384 



It contaiDed also free carbonic acid^ which was not estimated* 

No. 532 — Mineral Water. Labeled ^'From the ^Brown Sprinff,* half 
a mile from Crab Ordiardj on the Lancaster Turnpike^ 

A chalybeate water; it had been partly decomposed, and the oxide 
of iron separated in the bottle during carriage, but its composition 
was ascertained after mixing the sediment fully with the water. One 
thouFand grains of the water left 0.442 grains of solid residuaniy on 
evaporation to dryness, at 212°. 

The composition of this water was found to be, in one thousand 
grains — 

0.028 ^ 
.005 i Held in solution in the water, 
.117 (by 
.020 J 



Carbonate of iron, - 
Carbonate of manganese. 
Carbonate of lime, 
Carbonate of magnesia, 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
Sulphate of lime, - 
Sulphate of potash. 
Chloride of sodium. 
Silica, . - - 
Moisture and loss, - 



free carbonic acid. 



.112 
.016 
.028 
.018 
.046 
.053 



0.442 grs. 

The free carbonic acid, also present, was not estimated. *"" 

No. 533 — Mineral Water. "JVom the ^Fidd Spring^ cm the M of 
the proprietor of the Crab Orchard Sprivgs^ Mr. John H. CiddwMj 
Lincoln county^ Ky^ 

A chalybeate water. A thousand grains of the water contain about 
0.446 of a grain of solid matter, dried at 212^ 

The composition of this mineral v.ater may be thus elated^ in one 
tliou&and grains of ihe water — 
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Held ID lolution bj carbonic acid. 



Carbonates of iron <k manganese. 


0.015 


Carbonate i»f lime, - 


m * 


.139 


CHrhonate of rongnesia, 




.131 


Sulfthate of magnesia, 




.066 


Sulphate of soda, - 




.024 


Sulphate of potash, 




.022 


Chloride of sodium. 




.008 


Silica, - - - 




.041 



0.446 

The free carbonic acid present was not estimated. 

Whilst these three chalybeate waters each coutain about the same 
amount of saline matters, they present some differences in the propor- 
tions of the several ingredients. The ^^Brown Spring'' contains rather 
the largest quantity of carbonate of iron, and the '^Fiehl Spring'' the 
kast. The carbonate of magnesia is in larger amount in the Field 
spring, and the sulphate of magnesia in the Bi*own spring. The pro- 
portion of carbonate of lime is highest ki the Field spring. 

All these waters are good saline chalybeateSy and applicable in all 
cases to which such remedies are appropriate. Whether experience 
in the use of the waters from these several wells has exhibited any dif- 
ference in the effects on the system, attributable to the slight di£fer« 
enC3S of composition, the writer is not informed. 

By comparing these with the wat-trs from the several chalybeate 
springs at Bryant's springs, near Crab Orchard, to be described further 
on, a considerable analogy of composition will also be observed. 

No. 534 — Mineral Water. Labeled ^^From Hotvard's Sulphur Well^ 
one and a half miles from Crab Orcliardy on the ML Vernon roadj 
Lincoln county^ Ktf^^ 

A white sulphur water; but all the sulphuretted hydrogen bad been 
decomposed by carriage. 

Specific gravity, i . • 1.00007 

One thousand grains of the water contained 0.161 of a grain of 
Bolid matter, dried at 212^. 
Vdlq omnpoaitixm Qi the water ia as Mows^ in 1^000 grains; 



. »• 



K m 
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Cnrbonate of magnesia. - 0.066) g^j^ .„ ^^^^^ ,, ^,4^,-^ add. 

Carbonate of lime, • • .013) 



Sulphate of magnesia, - - .012 
Sulphate of potash, - - .008 
Alumina, and trace of phos- 
phate, - - - - .002 
Chloride of sodium, - - .017 

Silica. .022 

Moisture and loss, - ' • .025 



0.164 

It contained also sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid 
amount of which was not estimated. 

The medicinal virtues of the water would depend prindpally on the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and on the depurative influence of the ivater 
taken in considerable quantities; whether the saline ingredients, which 
together amount only to a little more than a grain to the pound avoar- 
dupois, are sufficient to exert much sensible action on the system, is 
somewhat questionable, especially as they are not of a very potent 
nature. This water is, nevertheless, a good weak sulphur water. 

No. 535 — Mineral Water. Labeled ^^ Wafer from ^Epiom Spring^ 
{No. 1) one mile from Crab Orchard^ on the Lancaster TumpilUp 
Lincoln countt/j Ay* 

Specific gravity, 1.0041 

One thousand grains evaporated to dryness at 21 2^ left 5.428 gnuDS 
of solid saline matter. The water was fuund, also^ to contain a con- 
siderable amount of free carbonic acid, which was not estimated* 

Composition^ in 1,000 grains of the water. . *^,' 

Grains. ' . - . ' ' 



Carbonate of lime, - 


- 0.673 


Carbonate of magnesia, < 


- .116 


Carbonate of iron, a trace. 




Salphate of magn€i«ia» 


• 9.454 


Stilpliate of lime, • 


. .203 


Sulphate of potash^ 


- .067 


Sulphate of soda, • 


• .774 


Chloride of BodiuiD» 


• .081 


euioa, . . . . 


. .060 



I 



Held in aoln&m hj oatboaio aoid. 



MM 
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No. 536 — Mineral Water. Labeled *^Water from the Epsom Spring 
at. Foley^Sj half a mile from the centre of Crab Orchard^ on the Fall 
Dick road.'' 

Specific gravity, 1.0068 

One thousand grains of the water, evaporated to dryness at 212% 
left 6.884 grains of solid saline matter. 

The composition o( this water may be^ stated as follows, in 1,000 
grains of the water: 

Grains, 

> Held in solation by carbonic acid. 



Carbonate of lime, - 


. 0.912 


Carbonate of manganese, 


- .131 


Carbonate of iron, a trace. 




Sulphate of mAgneaia, 


• 3.620 


Sulphate of lime, - 


. .186 


Sulphate of potash. 


- .170 


Sulphate of soda, • 


. 1.013 


Chloride of sodium. 


. -304 


Silica, - - - - 


- .066 


Moisture and loss, • 


. .693 



6.884 

The amount of free carbonic acid present was not estimated. 

Although the sulphate of magnesia, (Epsom Salt,) is the principal 
saline ingredient of these ^^Epsom Springs'* at and near Grab Orchard, 
the presence of the other saline ingredients, and of the carbonate of 
iron, modifies greatly the action of that well known salt, so that the 
medicinal effects, fiy>m the use of these waters, is considerably differ- 
ent from that of a pure solution of sulphate of magnesia, and they 
are applicable to a greater variety of cases. 

The medicinal yirtuea of the saline matter of the Crab Orchard 
Springs have been so highly appreciated of late that a large quantity 
of ''Grab Orchard Salts,^ obtained by evaporating the water to dry- 
ness in iron kettles, has been sold by Our druggists, and it has become 
an officinal artiola Some of this salts, as gsannlaotured b^ Mr. B. 
H. Sowd^r, fiom tiie water of ^^Sowder's ^ring,'' near Grab Orchard^ 
presently to be desoribed, was submitted to ohemical esamination. 

No. 637— *Cbab OacHABD Salts. Broyghi bp Mr. B. H. Sowder. 

A moist granalar powder, with a alight tinge of biowfiifibi like tbe 
whitefli HanuM Bugar^ in 



lll< ; :■» 



* 
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Dried at 212° it lost more than twenty per cent of moisture. 

Composition, dried at 212' F. — 

Sulphate of magnesia, - - - 63 19 

Sulphate of soda, - 4.20 

Sulphate of potash, - l.ftO 

Sulphate of lime, - - - - - • - - - ft 54 

Chloride of sodium, - 4.77 

Carbonate of lime, magnesia, and iron, and silica, ... .89 

Bromine, a trace. 

Water of crystallation and loss, 22 61 

1U0.00 

This salt had been obtained by the evaporation of the water of the 
spring next to be described. The water wns boiled down in an iron 
kettle, to a certain density, and then, after allowing it to stand for some 
time in a wooden vessel, the clear liquid, drawn oif from the mixed de- 
posit of carbonates of lime and magnesia and oxide of iron, thrown 
down by boiling, was evaporated to full dryness. 

By some of the manufacturers much attention is paid to this process 
of "purific^ation'* of the fc?alt, so that it is entirely freed from oxide of 
iron and the precipitated carbonates, and is perfectly white; but whether 
the removal of these ingredients of the water is not ii\juriou8 to the 
full medicinal virtue of the saline matter may well be questioned. 

The Crab Orchard salts have been much employed by the pbysi- 
clans of Lexington. They 6nd them less drastic, and more tonic, 
than pure unmixed Epsom Salts, aid more likely to act on the liver, 
in the manner of calomel, when taken in small doses. 

No. 538 — Mineral Water. *'Sent by B. H. Sawder from ^^Soivder^s 
Spriv(^^^ about a mile and a half from Crab Orclhard^ on t/ie north 
of the htU towards Dick's river ^ near its bascy and 9ome 300 yarda 
from the river. Spring yields about two hundred gallons a da^g. 

Specific gravity, 1.006 

One thousand gr.iins of the water, evaporated to dryness at 212% 
left 7.158 groins^ of saline mabttr^ in one tbousaad gvalAS of tb9 
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Composition — 




• 


Grains 


Carbonate of lime, 


- 0.606 


Carbonate of magnesia, • 


- .376 


Carbonate of iron, a trace. 




Sulphate of magnesia, 


- 2.989 


Sulphate of lime, - 


- 1.666 


Sulphate of potash. 


- .298 


Sulphate of soda, • 


• .398 


Chloride of sodium. 


• 1.000 


Silica, - - - . 


- .0«1 


Bromine, a trace. 





V Held in solution by carbonic acid. 
.376) ^ 



7.163 

The amount of free carbonic acid present in this water was not esti* 
mated. 

No. 539 — Mineral Water. From BryanCs SpringSj near Crab Or- 
chard. Labeled {No. 1) ^* Chalz/beale Fountain in the valley ^^ Lin'- 

coin county n Ky. 

The water had deposited a slight brownish sediment in the bottle, and 
the cork was somewhat blackened; it gave a little brownish-white de« 
posit on boiling; reaction neutral. 

It was found to have the following compositiony in 1,000 grmm: 

Carbonate of lime, - • . 0. 11 8) g^j ^ .^ ^^^^ y^ ^^^^^.^ ^^ 

- .024) ^ 



Carbonate of magnesia, - 


.024) 


Carbonate of iron, with trace of 




mang^anese, ... 


.007 


Sulphate of ma<rnesia, 


.027 


Sulphate of potash. 


.010 


Chloride of sodium. 


.088 


Silica, 


.017 


■ 


0.291 of a grain. 


Free carbonic acid not estimated. 



No. 540— Mineral Water. From Bryanfs SpringSy Lincoln county^ 
Ky. Labeled ^^ Chalybeate {No. 2) from the Pasture Spring?^ 

A Tery slight, dark sediment had formed in the bottle, and the cork 
was iaore blackened than by the above described water; tastes more 
bhalybeate than that; gav9 a slight, brown prfeoipitate on tailing; ieao» 
tioB QMtnL 
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Composiii(mj in 1,000 grains — 

Grain. 
Carbonate of lime, - - - 
Carbonate of magnesia, - 
Carbonate of iron, - • - 

Snlpbate of Hme, - - - .010 

Snlphate of magnesia, • - .070 

Sulphate of potash, - • .026 

Chloride of sodium, - - .015 

Silica. .046 



0.0951 
.037V 
.021) 



Held in solution by carbonio acid. 



0.320 



Free carbonic, not estimated. 

A somewhat stronger chalybeate than the '^Valley Spring." 

No. 541 — Mineral Water. From BryanCs sprhga^ Lincoln county. 
Labeled ''Sulphur Water {No. 3) Valley spring^ 

No sediment in the bottle; no discoloration of the cork; a very 
faint taste and smell of sulphuretted hydrogen ; gave no sediment on 
boiling. 

Composition, in 1,000 grains — 

Grain. 

' * > Held in lolation bj carbonio acid. 



Carbonate of lime, • 


- 0.093 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


• .048 


Carbonate of iron, a trace. 




Bulphate of lime, a trace. 




Snlphate of magnesia. 


.006 


Snlphate of potash. 


• .025 


Chloride of sodinm. 


- .175 


Chloride of magnesium, - 


.04« 


Silica, .... 


- .015 



0.404 

The free carbonic add and sulphuretted hydrogen present in the water 
were not estimated; a weak saline sulohur vfoter. 

No. 542 — Mineral Water. From BrywnCs Springs, Lincoln county, 
Ky. Labeled ''Sulphur Water {No. i)from the Knob Spring.'' 

A little fiocalent black precipitate in the bottle; the cork was some- 
what blaokcBed ; a more decided taste and smell of snlpbur than in 
the last; a alisbt taste ojf common salt evident; no sediment formed 
oD boiling. 
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Compositianj io 1,000 gtains. 

Grains. 

Carbonnte of iron, a trace. 

Chloride of sodium, • • 0.938 

Sulphate of magnesia, - - .069 

Sulphate of lime, ... .104 

Sulphate of soda, • - - .906 

Sulphate of potash, - - .016 

Silica, .016 



1.342 

The examination of the saline residuum, obtained by the evapora- 
tion of some gallons of this water, would doubtless give evidence of 
the presence of traces of iodin$ and bromine. The free carbonic acid 
and sulphuretted hydrogen were not estimated. A stronger And more 
active saline sulphur water than the preceding. 

No. 543 — WINERAL Water, l^rom Bryanfs Springy Lincoln eduntpj 

Ky. Labeled '^Mr. Stones sulphur water.^^ 

A very little black flocculent sediment in the bottle, and the cork 
bad been somewhat blackened; the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen 
waa scarcely peroeptibie^ and the taste very &int Gbive a light color- 
ed sedimeDt on boilieg. 

Compositicfij in 1,000 grains of the w«iter«~ 



Carbonate of lime. 


• 0.068 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


- .116 


Carbonate of iron, - 


^ .086 


Sulphate of lime, • 


.Olt 


Sulphate of magnesia. 


- .023 


Sulphate of potash. 


.00^ 


Chloride of sodium, A trace. 




Silica, - - . - 


. .030 



0.272 of a grain. 

The free carbonic add and sulphuretted hydrogen were not esti- 
mated. 

In this, and in the oth6r sulphur waters described, the sulphuretted 
hydrogen had been decomposed during the transportation of the water 
to the laboratory; and the pr<»portion of this gas, as well as of the 
carbonic add, can only be correctly ascertained in water examined %. 
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the fountain, or introduced there with care into bottles containing the 

prciper re-agents, to bring these gases to a fixed state. 

No. 544 — ^Mineral Water. From BvyanCa Springs Lincoln coimtf/j 
Ktf. Labeled '' Well in front of BrgaaCn homey 

A little dark sediment in the bottle; no odor; a slight taste of Ep- 
som s^alt; deposits a whiti^^h sediment on boiling. 

Composition^ in 1,000 grains — 

Giains. 
CHrbonate of lime, - - 0.480 



CHrbonaie of mngnesia, 
CHrbonate of iron, - 
Sulphate of noHgnesia, 
Sulphate of lime, - 
Sulphate of potash. 
Sulphate of soda, • 
Chluride of sodium, 
Silica, ... 



.013 > Held ID solution by carbonic acid 
.019 
.904 
.966 
.066 
0.028 
.278 
.090 



2844 

The amount of free carbonic acid in this water was not estimated. 

This water resembles, in composition, the Epsom waters of the Crab 
Orchard spiings, but, whilst it contains a smaller proportion of siiline 
matters, it has a rather larger proportion of carbonate of iron and of 

sulphate of lime. 

No. 545 — Mineral Water. Labeled ^^Stone Springy'^ from BryanCB 

Springs^ Lincoln county^ Kg. 

Presented nothing remarkable in taste and pmell. There was a lit- 
tle flocculent precipitate of oxide of iron in the bottle^ but the cork 
was not perceptibly blackened. One thousand grains of the water, 
evaporated to dryness, left but 0.05 of a grain of saline matter, which 
consisted of 

Sulphate of magnesia ; 

Sulphate of lime; 

Chloride of sodium; 

Carbonate of iron ; 

Carbonate of lime; and 

Carbonate of magnesia. 
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This is a remarkably pure water, and slightly chalybeate. Very 
few spring watei*s contain so small a proportion oi* lealine matter as 
this, which has only about a thiid of a grain to the avoirdupois pound. 

No. 407 — CARBONATE OF Iron. Labeled '^'FlcA Lick Iron Ore^ in 
burnt shaky near Stanford^ on Thomas Holmes^ land^ Lincoln coun* 

A dense, fine granular, greenish-grey carbonate of iron; powder of 
a dirty buflf color. 

Specific gravity, - • 3.339 

ComposUion, dried at SIS^* F. — 

CarboDate of iron, - - - 47.97) 3^^^ ^^^^ ^f j^^^ 

Oxide of iron. - - - 10.66J *^ 

Alumina, ... - 2.99 

Phoj«phoric acid, • . - .36 

Carbonate of lime, - - • 7.S5 

C-trltonate of ma«rnesia, • -12.13 

Carbonate of manganese, - 3 03 

Sulphur, - - - - .21 

PoUish, - - - - ,67 

Soda, ..... .24 

Si lex and insoluble silicates, - 13.95 

Water and loss, - - - .64 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.40 per cent, of moisture^ at 212® F. 
A very good iron ore, which would require very little addition of 
limestone to flux it 

Lr^INGSTON COUNTY. 

No. 240 — CSoAt. Labeled ^'Unlon Conrpaxty's Coaly bottom party Lith 

ivgslon counti/y Ey^^ 

A glossy pitch-black coal; firm, but not very hanl; a little fibrous 
cod, and some pyritous matter between the layers. Over the spirit- 
lamp it does not decrepitate excapt in the pyritous p)rtions; soFtenSy 
swells a good deal, and agglutinates into a light coUular coke; bura^ 
ing with a smokey flame. . 

Specific gravity, - « « « • •• 1.366 

The fiUimatfe oikilffm of this vo^ gKV6 the fiiUo'wing lesulte; 



• • • •. 



li 
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Carbon, 78.000 

Hydrogen, - 4.977 

Sulphur, - .630 

Nitrogen, .628 

Oxygen and loss, - 7.166 

Ashes, - 8.600 

100.000 

Submitted to distillation, at a beat gradually increased to dull red- 
ness, one thousand gmins of this coal gave 

148.00 grains thick dark-colored "crude oil." 
38.00 grains ammoniacal water. 

750.00 grains light cellular coke; and 
465 cubic inches of good gas. 

Like the rest of the soft bituminous coals, this does not yield a 
Inrge quantity of oily or waxy matters on distillation; but it gives a 
large proportion of good coke, and doubtless would answer well for the 
production of illuminating gas. Its proportion of sulphur is moder- 
ate. 

LOGAN COUNTY. 

No. 217 — SuB-soTL. Labeled '^ Sub-soil^ southern part of Logan eounr 
ijl^ ten mikafrom Franklin^ on the road from Key^iburg. {Sub^car* 
bonferom Limestone Fonnation.y* 

Color of the dried sub-soil of a handsome dirty orange, or brownish- 
reddish-yellow color. Carefully washed with water this soil left 694 
per cent of greyish red s md, of which all but about 6i per cent, was 
verf/ fine; this coarser portion consists of rounded particles of hyaline 
and milky quarts, with a little admixture of ferruginous mineral. 

One thousand grains, dried at the ordinary temperature, were digest- 
ed for a month in water containing carbonic acid, to which it gave up 
only about half a grain of solid extract^ dried at 212% the oarnvMi^ 
Hon of which was as follows: 

Organic and volatile matUr^i^ « • • « • Q.S60 

Oxide of iron and alumina, ••.••• .036* 

Brown oxid^ of manganjbaei •.-...• ,02T « 

Phosphoric aeid* ..« it' Mt 

• ■ 

Sulphuric i^^ nOt e84D)%t«4, 

Linoe, ,037 

Mmpnegjn M» 
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Potash, .054 

Soda, .017 

Silica, .110 

0.685 of agr/ 

Dried at 400° F., this sub-soil lost 2.80 per cent of moisture. 
Its composition, thus dAed, was found to be — 

Organic and volatile matters, 3.14 

Oiide of iron, 3.66 

Alumina, 4.77 

Phosphoric acid, .14 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

Carbonate of lime, .30 

Magnesia, .40 

Brown oxide of manganese, .18 

Potash, .12 

Soda, .03 

Silez and insoluble silicates, 89.27 

102.01 

The analysis of this subsoil may be compared with that of its su- 
perincumbent surface-soil, No. 141, given on pages 342 and 379, of 
the preceding report. It will be seen, that whilst that g ive a larger 
proportion of soluble matter to the water containing carbonic acid, and 
contains a trifle more of organic and volatile constituents, and less 
phosphoric acid, yet the composition of the two is strikingly alike- 
making allowance for an evident error in the estimation of the oxide 
of iron and alumina, in this latter analysis, which causes the apparent 
excess of about two per cent in the sum. 

MONBOE COCmT. 

No. 418 — LiMONiTE. Labeled ^^ Iron Ore, Mdon^sfarm, Cole^s fork 

of Mill creekj Monroe county, ITyy 

A dense limonit^, of a dark yellowish-brown color; with irregular 
cavities ; and shining portions of a nearly black' color; powder light 
yollowish-browa. 
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Compositfon, dried at 212® F. — 

Oxide of iron, - - .76.90-1- 53.86 per cent, of Iran, 

Alumina, - - - . .27 

Brown oxide of niRn<ranese, - .95 

Carbonate of lime, - - .27 

Magnesia, - - - - .73 

Pliosphoric acid, . - - ,30 i. 

Potash, - - - - .20 

Soda, .08 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 9.35 

Combined water, - - - 11.79 

100.84 

The air-dried ore lost 1.40 per cent, of moislnre^ at 2 12° F. 

Quite a pure hydmted oxide of iron, which, for successful smelting, 
must bo mixed with poorer ores and limestone. As previously 8lated, 
experience has proved that iron ores containing more than fiiYy per 
cent, of iron cannot be so cheaply smelted in the high furnace as those 
which contiiin a larger proportion of earthy ingredients. 

No. 2*28 — Soil. Labeled '^ Soil from the d!vidhig ridge hetween Bar'- 
ren and Cumberland rivers^ where the broom-Sidge grass prcvailf^^ 
Monroe county^ Kg. {^Sub-carboniferous Sandstone or Knob For* 
maliony* 

Color of the dried soil dark yellowibh-grey. Sifted through a seive, 
with about 1(')9 apertures to the inch, some cherty fragments were left. 
Carefully washed in water it gave about 52. percent, of sandj of which 
all but about 14. per cent would go through bolting cloth of d,OUO 
apertures to the inch; this coarser sand consisted of rounded particles 
of hyaline and milky quartz, and of yellow, red, and brown ferrugi- 
nous quartz. 

One thousand grains, dried at the ordinary temperature, and digest* 
ed for a month in water containirig carbonic acid, gave up neaiiy three 
grains of soluble extract^ of which the composition was— 

Or^anio and volatile matters. • 0.920 

Alumina, oxide of iron and pbo^phnteF, .••••• .468 
Brown oxide of manganese, not eatimatcd. 

Carbonate of lime, 1.078 

Mngnesia, -- .026 

Sulphuric acid, .119 

Pociuh, j040 
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Soda, .040 

SiiicH, .110 

Los8, .052 

2.863 

The air-dried soil lost 1 .82 per cent of moisture at 305° F.; dried 
at which t^^mperature its composition was foand to be a^ follows: 

Orgnnic and volatile maUere* 41 30 

Alumina, 2.700 

Oxide of iron, 2.120 

GarbonHte of lime, .1U6 

liMgnesia, • .200 

Brown i»xide of manganese, .116 

Phosphoric acid, .076 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

PoiHsh, .119 

Soda, .122 

Silex and insoluble silicates, 89 303 

Water and lois, .913 

100.000 

No. 4>4 — ^ZiNO Ore. Labeled ^^ Zinc and Lead Ore^'^ from the ro'^M 
under the Devonian Black SlalCj Sulphur Licky Monroe county^ Ktf.^'* 

A fine granular rock, containing carbonate of lime, with sulphurets 
of zinc and kad disseminated through it. 

Compotntlon — 

Sulphuret of zinc, - . - 77.33 ■— 61.77 per cent, of Zinc. 

Silica. Ac , .... 17.48 

Carbonates of lime and magne- 
sia, and sulphuret of lead dis- 
seminated, - - - • 6.19 

100.00 

If found in suflScient abundance might be profiiably employed in 
the manufacture of zinc white paint 

MUHLENBURG COUNTY. 

Na 464 — Coal. Laibdei ^^Walker^s Cod, ome and a half ndles west 

of Turners, MuJUenburg count ff, iSy;" 

A dull looking coal, with the appearance of having been weathered; 
aome signs of decomposed pyntes m its exposed suxfkoes; sepexatcs 
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easily into thin layers, between which are fibrous ooal and impressions 
as of broad reed leaves. Over the spirit-lamp it does not decrepitate; 
burns with a smokey flame; softens and agglutinates somewhat, and 
sweii^ into a moderately dense coke. 

Specific gravity, ....... 1.J71 

Proximate Analysis. 
Moi.ture. - - - - » 80) ^^^^ ^^j^^j,^ ^^^^ . ^^^ 

yolatile combastible matters, • 41.60) 

Carbon in the coke - - ^.60) ^^^^^^^^ j^^^^„^^^^ ^^^ 

Ashes, (dirty buff,) - - MO) ^ ^ ' 

lUO.OO 100.00 

The composition of the ashes of this coal is as follows: 

Silica, 0.t9 

Alumina and oxide of iron, .68 

Lime, •- .10 

Magnesia, .13 

1.10 

The considerable proportion of lime and magnesia in this ash will 
make it more than usually fusible in a strong fire. 

By tdtimate analysis this coal, dried at 212^, was found to be com- 
posed of 

Carbon. 79.677 

Hydrogen, 6.199 

Sulpbur, .640 

Nitrogen, oxygen, and loss, 13.384 

Ashes, 1.800 

100.000 

Quite a pure coal, but its laige proportion of oxygen and nitrogen 
prevents it from being a very good coking coal. 

Na 191 — Coal. Labeled ^Boberfs Main Muddy River Coaly Muhlen- 

burg countyy Ky^'* 

A very pure looking, dark, glossy coal, with scarcely any appear- 
ance of fibrous coal between the layers, and only microscopical appear- 
ances of pyrites in a few spots; not soiling the fingers; firm, but not 
very hard. Over the spirit*lamp it decrepitates a little; burns with a 
smokey flame; softens, swells up, and agglutinates into a moderately 
daaaa oellalar ooke^ with botcyoidal prominencai- 
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Specific gravity, 1.263 

Proximate Analysis. 

Moisture, . . - - 6.801 Total volaUle matters, . 38.30 
Volatile combastiDle mattera, • 32.60) 

Carbon in the coke, - - 66. 

Ashes, (light-grey,) - - 6. 

100.00 100.00 



Carbon in the coke, . - ^ ^0) 3^ j^^ ^ . . ^ 

kOOJ * 



The proximate analysis of the lower portion of this coal was given 
by Dr. Owen in bis first report, page 1 42. 
The composition of the ashes was found to be — 

Silica, 2.99 

Alumina, with little oxide of iron, 1.68 

Lime, .27 

Magnesia, .06 

Loss, .01 

6.00 

Submitted to ultimate analysis this coal, dried at 212^ F, gave of 

Carbon, 74.466 

Hydrogen, 4.933 

Salphur, .906 

Nitrogen, 1.030 

Oxygen and loss, 13.076 

Ashes, 6.600 

100.000 

By destructive distillation, at a moderate heat^ one thousand grains 
of Roberts' coal gave 

102.10 grains of thick black tarry matter; 
1 19.80 grains of ammoniacal water of a dark purple eolor; 
669.60 grains of bright coke; 
Leaving 1 18.60 grains for loss and gas. 

1000.00 

The gas collected measured only 370 cubic inches, and was of mod- 
erately good quality. 

This coal is not, therefore, very well suited to the maaufactuFe of 
gas, nor for the production of Paraffin and Benzole, &c., by destruc* 
tive distillation. 

Its large proportions of oxygen and nitrogen injure it somewhat for 
these purposes: the hydrogen being, to an equivalent amount, monop- 

82 
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olized in the production of water and ammonia, by union with these 
gases ; but it is a very good coal for domestic and manufacturing pur- 
poses generally, and no doubt yields a very good coke. 

The dark purple color of the ammonicLcal water, obtained by its dis- 
tillation, is due to the presence of sulpho-cyanide of ammonium, which, 
by action on the iron of the tube of the retort produced the character- 
istic dark-purple compound, sulpho-cyanide of iron. Besides this com- 
pound the ammoniacal water contained hydrosulphate of ammonia and 
carbonate of ammonia. 

No. 156 — Coal. Labeled %McLean) Airdrie Coal, hdow the dong 
parting, six and three-twdflhs feet thick, MuhUnburg county j Ky^^ 

The proximate analysis of this coal was given on page 352, of the 
former report. 

VUimate AncdysU, 

CarboD, ...• 76.091 

Hydrogen, 6.KS 

Sulphur, 1.S60 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 13.937 

Ashes, 3.400 

100.000 

Does not differ much in composition from Roberts' coal, bat the 
specimen examined contained rather more sulphur. 

No. 157 — Goal. Labeled ^^Eades Coal, two and a half miles southr 

west of Greenville, Muhknburg county, iSy." 

The proximate analysis of this coal is also given on page 352 of the 
former report. 

Ultimate Analysts. 

Carbon, 76.866 

Hydrogen, 6.244 

Sulphur, .664 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 13.847 

A*bes, r 3.400 

lOO.OOO 

Closely resembles the two preceding in composition and piopertieB. 
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OHIO COUNTY. 

No. 405— LiMONiTB. Labeled ''Iran Ore? Top of the hill at Mr. 
Frenches, seven miles north of Hartford, Ohio country JS^." 

A porous, yellowisb-brown mass, containiug a small bi-valve shell; 
under the lens exhibiting a few minute spangles of micti and grains of 
sand, united by a ferruginous cement; powder yellowibh-brown. 

Composition, dried at SIS'" F.— 

39.48 — 27.64 per cent, of Jrom. 



Oxide of iron. 


- 


- 39.48 


Alumina, 


• 


. 1.81 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


. 1.77 


Phosphoric acid, 


• • 


.64 


Lime, a trace. 






Magnesia, 


• • 


• 1.12 


PoUshf 


• • 


.34 


Soda, 


• • 


.06 


Silex and insoluble silicates, 


. 47.37 


Combined water, 


• • 


8.28 



100.87 

The air-dried ore lost 100 per oent of maistmre^ at 212^ 
Rather a poor silicious ore. 

No. 413 — LiMONHE. Labeled '-ArgiUaeeouB Iron OrCj at Livermore^$ 

landing^ Ohio county^ Ky.^'* 

Portion of a flat nodular mass, formed of concentric layers of browoi* 
ish-yellow hydrated oxide of iron ; dull ; adhering strongly to the 
tongue; powder browniHh-yellow; when it has been calcined, of a 
bright spanish-brown color. 



Composition, dried at 212'' F.— 








Oxide of iron, 


• 


60.18.1 


42.14 per cent of Item. 


t 

Alumina, 


• 


4.85 


* mm 

m 


Phosphoric acid. 


• 


.60 

• 




Lime, a trace. 








Magnesia, • • . 


^ 


.75 




Brown oxide of manganese. 




.27 




.Potash, 




.40 




Soda. .... 




.08 




. Silex and insoluble silioates. 




ld.75 




Combined water, • • 




13. «4 


' 



100.00 

TIm •ironed ore k«k 1.80 per oeut of mmMmv at 212° F. 
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No. 455 — Limestone. Lcibeled ^Hydraulic IdmesUme^five miles north 

of Hartford^ Ohio eountt/y -fiy." 

A dark-grey, compact, limestone; glimmering with minute facets of 
calcareous sp^ir; not adhering to the tongue; powder light-grey. 

Specific gravity, 2.721 

Composition, dried at 212° F.— 

Carbonic acid, -- 38.56 

Sulphario acid, ^-.- .80 

Phosphoric acid, - - .If 

Lime, 47.06 

Magnesia, 2.39 

Alumina and ozide of iron, 1.44 

Potash, ,29 

Soda, , - . . . .24 

Silez and insoluble silicates, 9.96 

100.86 

The air-dried rock lost only 0.30 per cent of moisture at 212^ F. 

No. 459 — Coal. Labeled ^^Pitchener*8 Chain Green rivers two miles 

above Livermorej Ohio county^ Ky^ 

A shining pitch-black coal ; not very hard ; with some little infil- 
trated pyrites. Heated over the spirit-lamp did not decrepitate much, 
the fragments softened, swelled up, and agglutinated, forming an in- 
flated coke. 

Specific gravity, 1.272 

Proximate Analysis. 
Moisture, 

Volatile combustible matters, 
Carbon in the coke. . - 48.90) g^.^j^^^^y^^^^^. ^3^ 
Ashes, (yellowish-grey,) • 4.40) 

100.00 lOU.OO 

The composition of the ashes was found to be 

Silica, f.l8 

Alumina and oxide of iron* ..••... 1.08 

Lime, a trace. 

Magnesia, -----••••• ,10 

LoM» ^ .14 

4.40 



- 5.60) ^^^j volatile matters, • 46.70 
I, - 41.20) 



' . • • 4 \> 
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The ultimate composition of this coal, dried at 212°, is as follows: 

Carbon, 71.618 

Hydrogen, 6.377 

Sulphur, 1.760 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and lots, 16.466 

Ashes, 4.800 

100.000 

No. 470 — Coal. Labeled ^^BarreCs Coalj two miles north of Hart- 

fordy Ohio county, KyP 

A shining, pitch-black coal; apparently pure, except from some mi- 
croscopical appearance of pyrites in the fibrous coal which separates 
the layers, and some ef&orescence of sulphate of iron. Over the spir- 
it-lamp it decrepitates a little; bums with a yellow smokey flame; 
softens and wells up a good deal, the fragments agglutinating into a 
light cellular coke. 

Specific grarity, 1.311 

Proximate Analysis, 
Moisture. - - - - 4.70) ^^^^j ^^j^^.,^ ^^^ , ^^^ 
Volatile combustible matters, - 37 90) 

Carbon in the coke. - - 62.0«) j^. , ^ ^j^. ^^^^ ^^^ 

Ashes, (light-choeolate-brown,) 6.38) 

100.00 100.00 

The composition of the ashes is as follows: 

Silica, 1.24 

Oxide of iron and alumina, 3.88 

Traces of lime and magnesia, and loss, .26 

6.38 

The vUimaie composition of this coal, dried at 212^, is as follows: 

Carbon, 74.610 

Hydrogen, 6.332 

Sulphur, 3 064 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, «• • 12.604 

Ashes^ 4.600 

100.000 

The pt-r centage of sulphur is quite oonsideiable 



* • 
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No. 461 — Goal. Labeled ^^Mr. Jackson's Coaly one mile hdtno Cromr 

welly Green rivers Ohio county^ Ky^ 

A very dark and glossy coal ; easily breaking into ouboidal frag- 
ments; fibrous coal between some of the layers, but no appearance of 
pyrites or other impurities. Over the spirit-lamp it does not decrepi- 
tate; burns with a very smokey flame; softens very much; aggluti- 
nates, and swells into a cellular shining coke. 

Specific gravity, I.87t 

Proximate Analysis, 
MoUture. - - - - 6.60) ^^^^j ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

Volatile combustible matters, • 38.30) 

Carbon in the coke. - . 83.60) g^j^^ ^„^„^j.. ^ j^ 

Ashes, (reddish -grey,) - - 2.60) 

100.00 100.00 

The composition of the ashes was found to be— 

Silica, 1. 19 

Alumina, and oxide of iron, I.S8 

Lime, .10 

Magnesia, - -06 

2.63 

Submitted to uUimaie analysis^ dried at 212"^, this coal gave 

Carbon, 76.819 

Hydrogen, - • - 6.177 

Sulphur, 1.704 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 14-900 

^she8» - • S.O00 

100.000 

No. 223~-SoiL. LijUbded ^^Soily one foot deepj Mr. Hiarris\ Mwmm- 
town roady Ohio county y Ky. ( Coal Measttresy^ 

Color of the dried soil light yellowish-grey. Carefully washed ia 
water it left more than 52. per cent, of sand, of which less thao 1 . 
per cent did not pass through fine bolting clotii. This ooosisted of 
flattened rounded particles of ferruginous sandstone. 

One thousand grains, dried at the ordinary temperature, and digested 
for a month in water containing carbonic acid, gave up about two and 
a third grains of braum ^extrmoti which had the foUowing oompofiition, 
dried at Sl^'': 
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Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.770 

Alumina, oxide of iron, a&d phosphates, .317 

Lime, .274 

Magnesia, .123 

Brown oxide of manganese, .049 

Sulphuric acid, .067 

Potabh, - - .081 

Soda, .144 

Silica, .230 

Carbonic acid and loss, .275 

2.330 

Dried at 400^ the air-dried soil lost 1.74 per cent of moUture; and 
its compositionj thus dried, was found to be as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, - - 6.0S0 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 4.349 

Carbonate of lime, .176 

Magnesia, .166 

Phosphoric acid, .101 

Sulphuric acid, .413 

Chlorine, .016 

Potash, .167 

Soda, .015 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 90.166 

100.639 
O'V^LEY COUNTY. 

No. 160 — Coal. I^xbekd ^^Ctmnd Coal from Haddock* a mnej between 
south and middle forks of Kerducky river ^ Owsley county ^ Ky.*^ 

This coal, of which the proximate analysis was given in the former 
report, page 354, has been sabmitted to ultimate analjrsis, with the fol- 
lowing results, Tiz : 

Carbon, 76.791 

Hydrogen, • - - 6.177 

Sulphur, .241 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and lofs, 13.791 

Akhes, •«••••*••*• 3.000 



^ 



][ 00.000 

Ad it QPat«in9 a laiger relatire proportion of hydrogen than any 
ioft&of ^ tikt cbil» asaminedy exbept the Brsekiiuii^ coal, it was sub^ 
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mitted to destructive distillation at a heat gradually raised to dull red- 
ness, and the quantity of liquid combustible products is second only 
to tl at obtained from that coal. One thousand grains of this cannel 
coaly dried at the ordinary temperature, gave, on distillation, 

248.50 grains of crude oil, (thick and dark colored); 

64 60 grains of ammoniacal water; 
689.00 grains of dense coke. 

892.00 
Leaving 108.00 grrsins for loss and gaseous product. 

The gas collected measured 370 cubic inches, and had a very high 
illuminating power. 

This coal, as well as the cannel coal on Troublesome creek, Breathitt 
county, described by Dr. Owen in the preceding report^ might doubt- 
less be profitably employed in the manufacture of Benzole, lubricating 
oils, PaiaflSn, &c. 

PULASKI COUNTY. ! 

No. 452 — Carbonate of Iron. Ldbded ^^HeadwaterB of Indian and 
Rockhause creeks^ Grassy Gap Survey^ Pulaski county, Ky^ 

A dense, fine granular, dark-grey carbonate of iron, with a thin ex- 
terior layer of hydrated oxide; powder yellowish-grey. 

Specific gravity, 3.344 

OvmpoM,<m, dried at SIS'" F.— 

Carbonate of iron, - - - 63 

Oxide of iron, - • - 20 

Carbonate of lime, - • - 6.36 

Carbonate of magnesia, • - 7.48 

Carbonate of manganese, • .71 

Alumina, .... 1^6 

Phosphoric acid, - - - 1.13 

Potash, .64 

Soda, .08 

Slex and insoluble silicates, - 9.46 
Organic matter, trace of sulphur, 

and loss, • - - - .16 



' {• -» 36.60 percent, of Inm. 
.13) ^ 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
This could be very economically smelted, because it contains with- 
in itself all the materials fpr the flux and the formation of cinder. 
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Ores containing about this per centage of iron are more profitably 
worked than those which are richer. 

No. 4G7 — Coal. Labeled ''Sears* Coal^ Pitman hillj waters of Pit- 
man and Buck creekSj Pulaski county^ Ky.^^ 
A glossy, pitch-black coal; seemingly pretty pure, with only mi- 
croscopical appearances of pyritous matter in the fibrous coal, which 
sepirates the thin layers, into which it easily cleaves. Over the spir- 
it lamp it softens a little, does not decrepitate, nor swell up much; the 
fragments agglutinate only at the angles in contact 

Specific gravity, 1.274 

Proximate Analysis. 

Moisture, . - . - "^ I Total volatile matters, . 41.10 
Volatile combustible matters, - 58.90) 

Carbon in the coke. - - 87.00) ^^^^ ^^^^^ , , ^^^ 

Ashes, (light-bufif-grey,) - - 1.90) 

100.00 100.00 

The composition of the ash was found to be — 

Silica, .• 0.69 

Alumina and oxide of iron, .88 

Magnesia, .10 

Lime, a trace, and loss» • .83 

1.90 

On vUimate analysis this coal, dried at 212^, gave 

Carbon, - 78.608 

Hydrogen, 6.311 

Sulphur, .380 

Oxjgen, nitrogen, and loss, 13.461 

•Ashes, 2.260 

100.000 

This coal is remarkable for its small proportioQS of eigrthy matters 
and sulphur. 

No. 471 — Coal. Labeled ^^ Lower Bed of Coal, sixty feet under the 
Main Coaly Cumberland Mines, Pulaski county^ Ky^ 
A pitch-black, pretty hard coal; cleaving into thin layers, which 
are separated by fibroiis coal, in which there is scarcely any appear- 
ance of pyrites or other impurities. Over the spirit-lamp it does not 
decrepitate; swells up very little; burns with a reddish-yellow smok^ 
flftme; leaving a pretty dense shining ooke. 
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Specific grarity, I.SII 

Proximate Analysis. 

Moistiire. - - - - J'^l Total volatfle matter., - S8.M 
Volatile combustible matters, 33.80) 

Carbon in the coke. - - 68.80) ^j^^^^^^j^^^^^^ 3,3^ 

Ashes, (nearly Trnite,) - 3.00) 

100.00 100.00 

The ashes were found to be composed of 

Silica, 1.69 

Alumina, with a trace of oxide of iron, ... - - 1.38 

Lime, - .10 

3.17 

Submitted to vUimate analym, dried at 212% gaye the following 
results, viz: 

Carbon, 76.364 

Hydrogen, 6.200 

Sulphur, .420 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 14.716 

Ashes, -- 3.300 

100.000 

In its large proportion of oxygen and nitrogen we probably see the 
cause why it does not soften and swell up much in burning. 

This, like the preceding, which it resembles, is also a remarkably 
pure coal. 

No. 546 — Impure Limonite. Labeled ^^Iron Ore, found in masses of 
tons weight, near the mill of Dr. Graham, Rockcastle river^ Pulaski 
county, Ky^ 

A dark-red, mottled with lighter-red, fine granular ore, oontainiDg 
grains of sand, and glimmering under the lens; does not adhere to 
tiie tongue. 

Specific grarity, 2.696 

OompoaUion, dried at 212° F. — 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 69.18 

Oxide of iron, 1W.18 

Alumina, ,7q 

Combined water, 3.fQ 

Magnesia and lime, traces. 
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Contains too much sand to be a profitable iron ore, yet it might be 
used to mix with calcareous ores, or, with limestone added, to assist in 
fluxing ores which were difficult to smelt in consequence fljf their too 
great purity from earthy matters. 

RUSSELL COUNTY. 

No. 226 — Soil. Labeled ^^Soil and sub-soilj table land of Russell 
county, Ky.f four miles north of Jamestoum. {Sub^arboniferous 
Sandstone, or Knob Formation.) 

Dry soil of a dark buff-grey color; sifted through a seive, with one 
hundred and sixty-nine apertures to the inch, some ferruginous and 
quartz pebbles were removed from it. Carefully washed in water it 
left 57. per cent, of fine sand, of which all but about 5. per cent, 
passed through fine bolting doth. These coarser particles appeared, 
under the lens, as rounded fragments of quartz and ferruginous sand- 
stone, mixed with a few small entrochites. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digected for a month in 
water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than two grains of solu- 
bU brown extract, which, dried at 212^, had the following composition: 

Grains. 

Organic and Yolatile matters, 0.910 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .287 

Lime, .369 . 

Magnesia, .080 

Brown oxide of manganese, .069 

Potash, .148 

Soda, .060 

Sulphuric acid, .089 

Silica, - . • .160 

Carb<MUc acid and loss, .084^ 

2.281 

The air-dried soil lost 3.44 per cent of moisture at 400^ F. 
Dried at which temperature it was found to contain 

Organie and Yolatile matters, -* 4.170- 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 4.478 

Carbonate of lime, .176 

Magnesia, -- .066 

Phosj^orie acid, -...,...•••• ,.0?3. 

Sulphorio aoid, *• Ml 
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Potash, - - .063 

Soda, - .068 

S^nJ and insoluble silicales, - 90.786 

Chlorine, a trace. 

100.188 

The large proportion of sand and silicious matters, and the small 
relative amount of nlutnina and oxide of iron, and especially of phos- 
phoric «cid and the alkalies, explain the poverty of this soil of the 
Knob Formation. Yet, as the silicious matter is in a state of very 
fine division, even this, by skillful management in the proper applica- 
tion of manures, may be made and kept quite productive. Whether 
this could be profilabli/ done would depend upon local circumstances. 

SIMPSON COUNTy. 

No. 480 — Sub-soil Labeled ''^ Red sub-soil^ iwrihern part of Simpson 
cotinlf/y three-fourths of a mile from i/ie Warren countff liney Kjf. 
{Sub'Carbomferous Limestone Formation.y^ 

Dried soil of a handsome brick-red, or light orage-red color. Care- 
fully washed in water it left about 45i per cent of fine sand, mixed 
with some larger rounded fragments of quartz mineral, some clear, 
some milky, others colored light-red with oxide of iron, and about 
4 per cent of coaser sand about as fine as bar sand, composed of 
rounded particles of the same minerals. 

One thousand grains of the soil, dried at the ordinary temperature, 
digested for a month in water containing carbonic acid, gave up only 
about two-thirds of a grain of greyish extradj which had the following 
composition : 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.t60 

Oxido uf iron, alumina^ oxide of manganese, and phoffphates* .047 

Lime, . . ^ 064 

Magnesia, --••-•--• .033 

Potasbf -.•*.••••• ,027 

Soda, .020 

Silica, 167 

0.608 of a gn 

The air-dried soil lost 4.14 per cent of moisture at 3G0^; dried at 
nhioh Uimpemtuie ita oompofiitiou was found to be ad foUowss • 
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Organic and volatile matters, 7 02 

Oxide of iron, -- 8.82 

Aluntina, II 98 

Phosphoric acid, -- •• .24 

Carbonate of lime, ..--••••• .21 

Magnesia, ---.-.----- .20 

Brown oxide of manganese .13 

Potash, .19 

Soda, --.•-.-••--- .06 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 71.13 

Loss, .02 

100.00 

A portion of the volnJile mailer stated above is no doubt water com- 
bined with the oxide of iron and alumina, which are present in unusu- 
ally large proportions in this soil, and to the former of which it owes 
its fine red color. These ingredients give the soil the property of form- 
ing quite a fixed compound with organic matters^ as is shown by the 
fact that although this soil contuns as much as 7. per cent of organic 
and volatile substances^ one thousand grains, digested for one mouth, 
gave up only about a quarter of a grain to the carbonated water. 
These substances also have a considerable attriction for ammonia, ab- 
sorb it with great facility, retain it with such tenacity that water will 
not remove it, and are always found to contain some of it after expo- 
sure to the atmosphere. Some of this red soil examined for ammonia 
was found to yield only 0.025 per cent, of that compound, but this is 
equal to seven hundred and fifty pounds to the acre, to one foot depth. 
This amount is probably but a part of that really contained in this 
soil. According to the recent experiments of Th. Way, of England, 
all the soils examined exbibite<i considerable power of absorption of 
ammonii, from an atmosphere containing it, and will rf^move it from 
water which holds it in solution. By the analysis of Dr Kroker, in 
the Giessen Laboratory, and of several chemis>ts in the employ of the 
Koyal Prussian College of Husbandry, in Berlin, all the soils submit* 
ted to analysis, for the detection of ammonia^ were found to yield quite 
large proportionn, amounting, in some of the German soils, to as much 
as 1 8,040 pounds to the acre of ground, to twelve inches of depth, 
and in a remarkable Russian black soil to nearly 50,000 poundsl 
From these facts Liebig, in his recent publication On the theory nad 
frwstkeof agrkuliure:'* {^^Uber Tkeorie and Fraxie in der Landmrtk- 
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eehaft.^^ Braunschweig^ 1856,) not yet translated into Englisb, tri- 
umphantly contends, that as nitrogen (contained abundantly in ammo* 
nia,) is so constantly and plentifnlly supplied by the atmosphere, the 
mineral ingredients of the soil are the only essential elements of vege- 
table structures which are in danger of exhaustion, and which need be 
restored to the soil to maintain it in a state of fertility. 

By comparing the above analysis of this peculiar sub-soily with that 
of the surface-soil from the same locality, detailed in the preceding 
report, pages 355-6 and 379, marked diQerences of composition aai 
properties will be noticed. 

The suriace soil gave nearly three grains of extract to the carbonat- 
ed water, although containing less organic and volatile matters, but it 
contains only about one-third as much oxide of iron and alumina as 
this sub-soil, and considerably more fine sand and silicates. The ^- 
sail contains rather more phosphoric acid and alkalies than the soil; and, 
if gradually mixed with the sprface soil, by deep ploughing, would 
give greater tenacity and strength to it, as it became exhausted by 
cropping. The great affinity of this red sub-soil, for organic matters, 
might, however, cause too great a mixture of it with the soil to be at 
first rather injurious than beneficial, but the simultaneous application 
of lime to the land might be useful. 

TRIGG COUNTY. 

No. 420 — LiMONTTB. Labeled ^^Iron Ore^ — ^honey-comb ore''' — CapU 
Williams\ waters of Little river, Trigg county, Ky.** 

A porous, fiiable mineral, composed of numerous thin contorted 
layers of reddish-brown dense limonite, separated by soft ochreoua 
matter; powder light ydlowish-brown. 

Camposilum, dried al S12o F.— 

Oxide of iron, • • M. 10 —> 38.S8 per oeal. of Uram. 

AlumiBa« .... ^45 

Phosphoric aoid, • • • .38 

Sulphur, a trace. 

lame, a trace. 

MagBem» - • • - .67 

grown oaada of maBgiitie, \M 

Potaaht - • • • .94 

Bnla, .08 
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Silex and inaoluble silicates, - SO. 15 
Combined water, ... 10.70 
Loss, ,18 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 1.00 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
A good siiicioas limonite. 

No. 421 — ^Limonhb. Labeled ^'Iron Ore^ Hcematiiic variety, Copt. 
WiUiam8\ waters of Little river , Trigg counigy Ky?^ 

A densQy dark-reddish-brown limonite, with some red and yellow 
ochreous incrustation, and cavities lined with botryoidal concretions; 
powder rich brownish-yellow. 

Specific gravity, 3.778 

CamposUion, dried at SIS'" F. — 

Ozide of iron, - 79.40 ■» 55.60 percent, of Aon. 

Alumina, - . - - .46 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .87 

Brown oxide of manganese* - .67 

Magnesia, - - - - .60 

Potash, . - - . - - .21 

Soda, .05 

Silex and msolnble lilioates, - 5.75 

Combined water, - - - 11.98 

Loss, .02 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.70 per cent, of moisturey at 212^. 

A very rich limonite, which will not only require the addition of 
limestone but also of some silicious matter or ore to form a sufficient 
amount of cinder in the furnace to protect the reduced iron from the 
direct influence of the oxygen of the blast The ore described just 
preceding this would, no doubt, answer this purpose admirably. 

No. 457 — LniBSTONE. Labeled '^Ht/draulic Limestone near Mr. Hen- 
dricks% four miles above the mouth of Little river, Trigg county, 
Kyr 

A dull, fine, granular, grey limestone; not adhering to the tongue; 
exhibiting a few small specks of of calcareous spar; powder of a light 
grey color. 



« 



« 



« 
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Specific gravify, S.702 

Composition, dried at 2 12** F. — 

Carbonic acid, - * 40.90 

Phosphoric acid, - .C6 

Lime, 43.91 

Magnesia, - - 7.00 

Alumina, oxide of iron, &c., ...... . ,33 

Potash, .21 

Soda, .09 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 836 

100.89 

The airdried rock lost 0.30 per cent of fnaisture at 212^ F. 
No. 458 — ^Limestone. Labeled ^'Hydraidie Limestone.** 

Specific gravity, 2.696 

ComposUion, dried at 212* F.— 

Carbonic acid, 38.85 

Phosphoric acid, - ,9ft 

Sulphuric acid, ---•. .29 

Lime, 28.61 

Magnesia, - 14.77 

Alumina, 1.23 

Oxide of iron, .73 

Potash, •• .27 

Soda, .30 

Silica and insoluble silicates, 13.68 

Loss, ..-..--...- ,35 

100.00 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent, of moisture at 212^. 

UNION COUNTY. 

No. 237 — ^SoiL. Leveled "iSb//, taken ten inches below the surface on 
Pond creek bottom^ eight miles north-east of Casef/ville^ Union cofinljf, ■ 
K// ; called there ''Black Bottom;'''' land of Esquire GainSj (JNb. 1.) 
( Coal Measures,) 

Dried soil of a mouse color. Washed carefully with wat^r it left 
about 28. piT cent, of mouse-grey fine sand, which contained about 3. 
per Cent of coarser quartz grains, mixed with rounded particles of a 
ferruginous mineral. 
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One thousand grains, digested in water containing carbonic acid for 
a month, gave up about two and a quarter grains of hrown extract j 
which, dried at 2 1 2^, has the following composition, viz : 

Orji^aiiic and volatile matters, - - - 1.190 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, . - - .039 

Lime, colored with oxide of manganese, .386 

Magnesia, .083 

Sulphuric acid, .188 

Pouwh, .046 

Soda, .187 

Silica, .161 

S.280 

^?he air-dried soil lost 2.76 per cent of mmsturey at 866° F. 
Its composition, thus dried, was found to be — 

Organic and volatile matters, 4.680 

Alumina, 2.986 

Oxide of iron, 2.666 

Carbonate of lime, .396 

Magnesia, .390 

Brown oxide of manganese, .066 

Phosphoric acid, .116 

Sulphuric acid and chlorine, not estimated. 

Potash, .139 

Soda, .116 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 88.426 

Loss, - - - - - - - - - - - - .130 

100.000 

No. 235 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^Sulhsoil from the land of Usquire 
GainSy an the paints making to Pand creek, taken a quarter of a mile 
distant from No. 1, {the preceding^ Union county^ KyP 

Color of the dried soil buff-grey ; when calcined of a brick-red. 
Washed carefully with water it left a considerable proportion of fine 
sand, (weight lost,) all of which passed through the finest bolting 
cloth. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for a month in 
water containing carbonic acid, gave up nearly a grain and a hs^f of 
light-brown extract, composed of — 

34 
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Crrains. 

Organic and volatile matters, • - 0.700 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - - .048 

Carbonate of lime, - - .128 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .105 

Sulphuric acid, - - .061 

Potash, .068 

Soda, - .030 

Silica, - - .3d0 

1.480 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 3.16 per cent of moisturey at 400® F. 
Its composition, when thus dried^ is as follows : 

Organic «nd volatile matters, .---.•- • 2.740 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, . - - . . 9.630 

Carbonate of lime, - .276 

Magnesia. - .287 

Phosphoric acid, - .147 

Sulphuric acid, - .288 

Chlorine, ,003 

Potash, .186 

Soda, .066 

Sand and insoluble silicates, - 86.130 

Loss, -r - -368 

100.000 

No. 236 — Soil. Labeled ^^Soily derived from the shaley roA abav$ 
the Anvil RocJcj forming remarhahle flat Post Oak gladeSj Shawvee- 
town roadj Uoo and a quarter miles north-east of Mulford Pagii 
land, Union county^ Ky. {Coal Measures.^^) 

Color of the dried soil light-grey. Carefully washed with water one 
thousand grains of the air-dried soil left five hundred and seventeen 
grains of /ine sandj of which one hundred and eighteen grains were 
too coarse to go through fine bolting clotb> and consisted principally 
of nearly spherical particles of ferruginous sandstone and iron ore, 
with rounded grains of quartz — hyaline, milky, yellow, and red. 

One thousand grains of the soil, digested in water contuning oai^ 
bonic acid for a month, gave up about two grains of light dove-brown 
colored extract^ which contained the following ingredients: 
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Organic and volatile matters, 0.689 

Alumina, oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, . - • .197 

Lime, - - .104 

Magnesia, --•....--.. ,130 

Sulphuric acid, - - - - • • * - - - .136 

Potash, .086 

Soda, .163 

Silica, .«90 

Carbonic acid and loss, .226 

1.9S0 

Dried at 370^ this soil lost S.54 per cent, of moiiturey and had the 

following composition^ viz! 

Organic and volatile matters, 3.670 

Alumina, *.* 2.830 

Oxide of iron, 6.080 

Brown oxide of manganese, .080 

Carbonate of lime, ,136 

Magnesia, ...a4...*-4. .633 

Phosphoric acid, .088 

Sulphuric acid, - .466 

Chlorine, .003 

Potash, * .087 

Soda, *• .062 

Sand and insoluble silicates, - *> *- 87.250 

Loss, -.^-.* *. .216 



« 



100.000 

No. 220 — ^Marl. Lahded ^' Marly taken from a bed four feet thick, 
overlaying a bed of coal eleven inches thick^ near the top of a hilly on 
the land of Francis H. Shouse, Union country Kt/J** 

In greenish, slate-K^olored lumps, contaioiDg fragments of encrinal 
stems, small cyathophilli, pieces of fossil bi- valve shells, and fragments 
of small coral stems. 

One thousand grains, washed with water, with careful trituration in 
a morfar, le& 593 grains of mixed sand and fragments of fossils, of 
which 309 grains, principally otjine sand, passed through fine bolting 
cloth. 

Dried at 400"^ this mad lost 1.02 per ooat of MMter^ and had the 
foUowiog tiom^miidnr 
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Organic and volatile matters, -- 7 060 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 6.700 

Carbonate of lime, - 50.860 

Magnesia, - - .698 

Phosphoric acid, - .280 

Sulphuric acid, - 1.366 

Chlorine, .062 

Potash, .310 

Soda, .166 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 32 670 

100.162 

This might be used as a top-dressing to increase the fertility of poor 
silicioiis or exhausted soils, in its neighborhood, but would not pay its 
carriage for any great distance. 

No. 185 — Coal. Labeled ^^FivefeeU or main Mvlford coaly Uman 

county^ Ay 

A glossy deep black coal; firm, but not very hard; having a little 
fibrous coal between the layers, but no marked appearance of pyrites. 
Over the spirit-lamp it does not decrepitato; softens and swells very 
much, and agglutinates into a very inflated coke. 

Specific gravity, 1.321 

This coal, of which the proximate analysis was given by Dr. Owen 
in his first report, page 49, has been submitted to vUimate analysis^ 
and examined, as to its product of bituminous oils and illuminating 
gas, by destructive distillation. 

Wiimate Aiudj/sis. 

Carbon, - - • . 76.800 

Hydrogen, 5.644 

Sulphur, 1748 

Nitrogen, .65t 

Oxygen and loss, 8.268 

Ashes, ♦-.,^. 7.6O0 

100.000 

The products of the distillation of 1,000 grains of this coal, at a 
heat gradually increased to lednessy in an avuageof two espeiime&tfi| 

Here aa follows: 



1 . . 
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136 50 grains of tLick dark crude oil; 
64 76 grains of ammoniacal water; 
684.00 grains of coke; 

Leavincr 1 15.75 grains for gas and loss. 

The gas collected measured 567.50 cubic inches, on an average, and 
possessed high illuminating powers. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whilst this roal cannot be profitably 
employed in the manufacture of the bituminous oils, Benzole, and 
Paraffin, it is a very good coal for both gas and coke. Its ultimate 
analffsis shows but a small proportion of oxygen and nitrogen. The 
only dmwback to its use is the considerable proportion of sulphur 
which it is found to contain. This ingredient, however, like the e.trlhy 
matters which form the ash, is found to vary in its proportion even 
within the compass of a single lump of the coid. 



No. 188 — Coal. Labeled ^^ Ice-house Coal, MulfonVs mine, Union 

county, Ky^^ 

A not very glossy, but quite dark-colored coal; not very hard, but 
firm; presenting irised appearances, and some incrustation with sul- 
phate of lime, but no pyritous matter, and little fibrous coal. Over 
the spirit-lamp it swells op considerably, and agglutinates into a cellu- 
lar coke. 

Specific gravity, 1 .325 

The proximate analysis of this coal was also given by Dr. Owen in 
first his report, page 51. 

Vllimale Analysis, 

Carbon, 73.419 

Hydrogen, 4977 

Sulphur. 2.824 

Nitnigen, 1.668 

Oxygen and Iom, 10.322 

Ashes, 6 800 

100.000 

Submitted to destructive distillation, as above described^ the Ice- 
house Cm! g i^' fi9i& -% tbausand gmine,— 
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108.00 grAins of heavy, thick, dark, crude oil; 

73.00 [grains of dark colored ammoniacal water, haTingr the odor of 
creosote; 
714.00 grains of coke, (ra^er dense); 
Leaving 105.00 grains for ffas and loss. 

The gas collected measured 465. cubic inches, and did not possess 
very high illuminating power. It was greatly contaminated with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, from the large proportion of sulphur contained 
in the coal. 

For comparison with these Kentucky coals^ I have appended at the 
end of this report an ultimate analysis of the Youghiogheny ooal, of 
Pennsylvania, which is generally preferred in this region for the man- 
ufacture of illuminating gas. 

No. 166 — Coal. Labeled '^ Coal from Caseff^s mine^ near CoBtyvitte^ 

Union county^ Ky^ 

This coal, of which the proximate analysis was given in the former 
report, page 301, has been submitted to ultimaie analysis^ with the fol- 
lowing results : 

Carbon, 74.309 

Hydrogen, - - - - 6.244 

Sulphur, .880 

Oxygen, nitrogen, and loss, 11.967 

Ashes, 7.600 

100.000 

WARiaEN COUTNY. 

No. 417 — LiMoNiTE. Laheled ^'Hydraied Oxide of Irony in the ridge 
above ike conglomerate, amongst sandstone; waters of Claylick creek, 
seven miles above the mouth of Barren river^ Warren county^ J^y*^^ 

Exterior crust an irregular layer of dense, hard, dark-brown limon- 
ite, with a few minute specks of mica; interior friable, yellowishy and 
reddish ochreous matter. 

Ckmposition, dried at 21 2* F. — 

Oxide of iron, • • 67. 1 4 i* 47.08 jw ctaak of Irm^ 

Alumina, - - :. * ,80 

Phosphoric acid, • * - /Bo 

Carbonate bf lintof • • • ^ 

Mtigii^rtlii * • • • ,87 
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Brown oxide of manganese, - 1.37 

Potash, . . - - .37 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 17.95 

Combined water, - - - 11.16 



;i00.69 



The air-dried ore lost 0.70 per cent of moisture at 212^ 

WAYNE COUNTY. 

No. 450 — LiMONiTE. Labeled '^Bog Iron Or e^ Meadow creeks Wayne 

county, Ky^^ 

A friable, dark-brown mineral; adhering to the tongue; presenting 
many irregular cavities, lined with lighter colored material ; powder of 
a dark-brown ctlor, bcfcoming of a lighter-brown by calcination. 

Composition, dried at 2 IS*' F.— 

23.70 «- 16.69 per cent, of Iron. 



Oxide of iron. 


• - 


- 23.70 


Alumina, 


- 


. 6.02 


Phosphoric acid, . - 


- 


. 1.13 


Lime, a trace. 




# 


Magnesia, 


• 


.71 


Brown oxide of manganese. 


. 6.62 


Potash, 


- 


.42 


Soda, - 


m 


.16 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


- 62.36 


Combined water. 


- 


- 8.91 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost as much as 5.80 per cent of moisture at 212^ 
F. 

Too poor to be smelted alone, and containing too much phosphoric 
acid to be desirable for mixture with the richer ores of iron. The pro- 
portion of oxide of manganese in this ore is quite considerable. 

No. 453 — LiMONiTE. Labeled '^Iron Ore from the Old Iron Works^ 

Wayne county^ Ky^ 

A dark, reddish-brown, dense limonite, with numerous irregular cav- 
ities. Powder of a rich maroon color. 



9 
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Specific gravity, - - 3.262 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. — 

Oxide of iron, - - - 68 30 «■ 40.82 per cent, of /row. 

Alumina, . - - . 1.35 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .70 

Carbonate of lime, - - .46 

Magnesia, - - - - .37 

Potash, .21 

Soda, .08 

Silez and insoluble silicates, - 36.36 

Combined water, - - - 3.99 

100.76 

The air-dried ore lost 1.90 per cent of moisture at 212° F. 
A very good silicious iron ore, which requires only the addition of 
limestone to flux it in the furnace. 

No 229 — Soil. Labeled ** Average quality of the "^^Barren^^ soil of 
Wayne county^ Ky; hickory and black oak land, waters of Meadow 
creek; based on a reddish ferniginous sub*soiL {Sub-carboniferous 
Limestone Formation, or StyUna CherV^) 

Color of the dried soil dark-brow nish-grey. Washed with water, 
one thousand grains of this soil leil four hundred and ninety-eight 
and a half grains of brown-grey sand^ generally very fine^ and contain- 
ing ninety -one grains of coaiser sand, the particles of which, examin- 
ed with the lens, were hyaline, milky, and yellow quartz, with small 
roundi'd fragments of a ferruginous mineral. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for a month in 
water cont lining carbonic acid, gave up more than two grains and a 
half of brown extract^ dried at 2 1 2°, which was found to consist of the 
following ingredients, viz: 

Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, - - - - - - - . 1.170 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .223 

Lime, - .330 

Magnenia, - - - - - - - - - - - .120 

Sulphuric acid, .161 

PoUbh, .096 

Soda, .067 

Silica, •--- .140 

Oxide of mantranese. chlorine, and loss, .264 

2.661 
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The air-dried soil lost 3.16 per cent of moisture at 380° F.; dried 
at which tempeiature, it was found to have the following camposUiany 
viz: 

Organic and volatile matters, - - - - » "- - . 6.370 

Alumina, 4.326 

Oxide of iron, 2.626 

Carbonate of lime, ,266 

Magnesia, .246 

Brown oxide of manganese, - . .236 

Pho^horic acid, .036 

Potash, .116 

Soda, .136 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 86.066 

Sulphuric acid, chlorine, and loss, .687 



« 



100.000 

The only essential ingredient of this soil, which falls far below the 
average proportion, is the phosphoric add. The application to it (^ 
bone-dust, or other phosphatic manures, would no doubt be greatly hen- 
aficial. Guano, Poudrette, super-phosphate of Ume^ &;c., in mixture 
with ordinary barn-yard manure, would greatly increase its fertility* 

No. 234 — Soil. Labeled ^^Meadow creek soil^ Dougherty /army Wayne 

county, Ky^ ^'See Dr. Owm^s notesJ*^ 

In lumps, like dried clay; nearly black; of the color of onion 
seed. {Sub-carboniferous Limestone Formation.) 

Washed with water, one thousand grains of this soil lefb onl} 17 7^ 
grains of fine black sand, &c., which contain only twenty-two grainy 
of coarser particles, part of which were blackened vegetable remains, 
which, when removed by burning, left about 16i grains coarse sand, 
consisting of rounded particles of milky quartz, carnelian?, and a har4 
ferruginous mineral. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested fo? a month in 
water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than eight and a half 
grains of broum extrady dried at 212^ The infusion, before evapora* 
tion, had a smell like that of stable manure, or rotten straw ; and thg 
extrady when moistenecl^ h&4 ^^^ ^^^ <xlor. 

The coqipQsition of this watery extracts was as follows : 

85 
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Grains, 

Organic and volatile matters, 4.120 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .348 

Carbonate of lime, - S.773 

Magnesia, .02S 

Potash, .034 

Soda, .058 

aiica, .178 

Oxide of manganese and sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

8.534 

It is probable that much of the lime stated as carbonate of lime was^ 
in the extract, united with organic aeidsy which, when burnt out, left it 
in combination with carbonic acid. This soil contains a considerable 
proportion of .such compounds, and hence the large amount of extract 
taken up by the carbonated water. 

Dried at 365^ F., the air-dried soil lost 8.28 per cent of moisture! 
Thus dried its compositian is as follows : 

Organic and volatile matters, - - 21.560 

Alumina, --- 10.240 

Oxide of iron, 3.120 

Lime, 1.021 

Magnesia, .922 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .078 

Phosphoric acid, - -^ - - .229 

Sulphuric acid, not estimated. 

Potash, .351 

Soda, - - - - - - .123 

Sand and silicates, 62.506 

100.150 

A remarkable soil, from the very large proportion of organic mat- 
ters which it contains. Its contents of likne, phosphoric acid, pot- 
ash, and^ soda, are also above the average. If properly drained it 
would prove a very productive soil. Its very dark color would cause 
it to become very warm under the action of the sun, in consequence 
of its great power of absorbing heat 

WHITLEY COUNTY. 

Np. 231 — Soil. Labeled ^^Saily from the Coal Measures of Whitley 
country slope of the Clear fork, where the ferruginous shales prevail 
Natural growth Beech^ White Oaky and Hickory. ^^ 
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Color of the dried soil yellowish-grey or buff-grey. It contains 
flat, angular fragments of ferruginous sandstone and iron ore. Wash- 
ed carefully with water, one thousand grains left 466. grains of dirty 
buff-grey sandy mostly fine enough to pass through the finest bolting 
cloth, but containing 144 grains of coarser sandy the particles of 
which, examined with the lens, were rounded quartz grains — hyaline, 
milky, and yellow — with small firagments of a ferruginous mineral, 
with the angles rounded. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for a month in 
water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than two grains of broum 
exiracty dried at 212^, of which the composition was — 

Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, - - - 1.160 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, - - - - - .218 

Carbonate of lime, .--.-*--. .068 

Magnesia, ,023 

Salpburic acid, .129 

Potash, .054 

Soda, .161 

Silica, .090 

Oxide of manganese and loss, .339 

2.222 

Dried at 390^ this soil lost 3.28 per cent of moisture^ and present- 
ed the following composition: 

Organic and volatile matters, . ^ « « • . . 6.300 

Alumina, 6.260 

Oxide of iron, 5.660 

Carbonate of lime, .076 

Magnesia, .121 

Brown oxide of manganese, .420 

Phosphoric acid, ,166 

Sulphuric acid, .322 

Potash, .170 

Soda, .147 

Sand and silicates, 80.786 

Loss, .673 

100.000 



276 
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No. 447 — Carbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^ Carbonate of Iron^ the so- 
caUed stiver ore of Swiff s miney Log Mountain^ WkOley county ^ Ky.^^ 
(" White Mineral Hydraied Silicate of AluminaV^) 

A dark-grey nodular carbonate; not adhering to the tongue; ex- 
hibiting minute quartz crystals, specks of pyrites, and incrusted, in 
parts, with quartz and another white mineral, which was found to be 
the silicate of alumina; powder of a mouse-grey color. 

Composition, dried at 212® F. — 

MB 39.20 per cent, of Iron, 



Carbonate of iron, - 


" 


78.35 


Oxide of iron. 


- 


3.36 


Carbonate of lime, 


- 


.aa 


Carbonate of magnesia, - 


• 


2.67 


Carbonate of manganese. 


. 


1.49 


Alumina, . - - 


. 


.53 


Phosphoric acid. 


- 


.63 


Sulphur, ... 


- 


.26 


Potashf ... 


- 


.29 


Soda, 


- 


.45 


Silez and insoluble silicates. 


. 


9.88 


Organic matter, trace of copper. 




and loss, . - - 


• 


1.16 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 020 p^ cent of maisturey at 212^ 

No. 199— ^Carbonate of Iron. Labeled ^^ Nodular Cqrbonate of Iron, 
found in the shale at the Falls of the Cumberland river, Whitley coun- 
ty, Ky. The so-caHed silver ore of Cumberland FaUs^ 

Of a dull dark-grey color^ with infiltrations of a small quantity of 
whitish mineral, (silicate of alumina,) in the fissures; scarcdy ad- 
hering to the tongue; powder of a yellowish-omb^t color. 

ihmposiHon, dried at 212'' F.— 

Carbonate of iron, - - - 73 

Oxide of iron, - - - 4 

Carbonate of lime, - - 1.16 

Carbonate of magnesia, • - 1.59 

Carbonate of manganese, - 3.74 

Alumina, - - - - .79 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .16 

Sulphur, ... - .09 

Potash, 39 



'^ j. «. 38.81 per cent, of Ifvm. 
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Soda, .19 

Bituminous matters, - - 3.25 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 9.96 

Moisture and loss, ... .69 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 0.60 per cent of moisture at 212°. 

The above analysis of this somewhat notorious ore was made at this 
laboratory before it was known to me that Dr. Owen had also made a 
full examination of the same mineral, the results of which are publish- 
ed on page 235 of his first report Indeed, this ore has been frequent- 
ly examined, in consequence the wide prevalent belief, a few years ago, 
that it contained a considerable proportion of silver. Whatever 
may have been the motives prompting those who originated the state- 
ment that the Cumberland Falls Iron Ore was rich in silver, it is cer- 
tain that a great number of person were deluded into the purchase 
of shares in a stock company, which was organized for working this 
new Potosi. The excitement^ about the latter end of the year 1850, 
was so great on this subject that individuals in other states were induc- 
ed to leave their homes in order to embark in this flattering pursuit; 
and even now, the writer is informed, a hope still lingers in the minds 
of some in the neighborhood of the &lls that some day a man ^Vell 
versed in the working of metals^^ may come along, who, by his me- 
talurgic skill, will change their iron ore into silver — a feat which was 
for a time played off before the excited stockholders, to the extent of 
exhibiting five or ten cents worth of silver fi*om his crucibles, by a Cor- 
nish miner, who had been employed by the prime movers of the spec- 
ulation. 

The ore is a very good iron ore, approaching the so-called black-band 
ore in its composition, but not oontaining as much bituminous matter 
as that variety. It could be quite economically smelted into a good 
quality of iron. 

No. 448 — LmoNiTE. Labeled '^Iron Ore^ head waters of Mud creekj 

Whitley county ^ Ky^^ 

A dense, compact, limonite, of a dark-brown color; nearly black; 
exhibiting some lustre; some surfiices covered with red and yellow 
ochreous mineral ; a few irregular cavities throughout the mass ; pow- 
der of a rich light yellowish-brown. 
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Specific gravity, - - 8.711 

OamposUion, dried at 212^ F. — 

Oxide of iron, - • 80.60 «■ 66.37 per cent, of Iran. 

Alumina, - - - - 1.88 

Brown oxide of manganese, - .18 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .37 

Carbonate of lime, - - • .18 

Magnesia, • - - - .80 

Potash, .to 

Soda, .19 

Si] ex and insoluble silicates, - 2.48 

Combined water, - - 12.66 

Loss, .66 

100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 1.30 per cent of moisture at 212°F. 
A very pure hydiated oxide of iron — so pure that some poorer ore 
must be mixed with it to smelt it successfully in the high furnace. 

No. 449 — Carbonate OF Ieon. Labeled '^ Carbonate of Iron^ well at 
Mr. Sear 8% mouth of Poplar creek j Whitley county ^ Ky.^'^ 

A dark grey, fine grar ular, dense ore; in parts changed into brown 
and yellowish-brown ; adlierin^ to the tongue; powder dark-yellowish- 
grey. 

Specific gravity, 3.432 

Composition, dried at 212^ F. 

Carboncite of iron, ... 67.72) «^/jn^«-^«* ^c r 
^ . , . . ' }• — 37.60 per cent, of iroii. 

Oxide of iroTi, • - - 6.99) ^ 

Carbonate of lime, • - 3.38 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 10.06 

Carbonate of manganefie, • .70 

Alumina, - • - - 1.68 

Pbosphoric acid, • • • .76 

PoUsh, - - . - .30 

Soda, • .11 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 8.48 

100.07 

Tho air-dried ore lost 0.50 per cent of moisture at 212^. 

No. 451 — LDfONiTB. LabeUd ^Iron Orty south pari of Pine Maun* 

tainy Whitley county^ Ky^ 

A dark red-brown friable limonite; ixr^gulmriy fine oeUolar; powder 
of a doU red color. 
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Composition, dried at SIS'" F.— 
Oxide of iron, 


- 63 60 — 44.53 per cent, of Iron. 


Alumina, ... 


- 2.98 


Phosphoric acid, 
Sulphur, . . - 
Brown oxide of manganese. 
Lime, a trace. 


.31 
.86 
.31 


Magnesia, ... 
Potash, 


.30 
.34 


Soda, . - . - 


.29 


Silex and insoluble silicates. 


. 17.26 


Combined water, - 


- 13.76 


Loss, . - - - 


.02 

.* 



100.00 

The air-dried ore lost 4.00 per cent of moisture at 212*^. 
This dVe would require no addition but that of limestone to flux it 
in the furnace. 

WOODFORD C0U19TY. 

No. 547 — LiMEBTONE. Labeled ^^Leptcena Limestone^ under the fine 
Woodford soily near VersailleSy Woodford country Ky. {Lower 8i^ 
lurian Blue Idmestone.^^) 

Very full of fossil remains, (shells, coral, and crinoid stems;) ftesh 
fracture, of a dark-grey color, glimmering with minute facets of cal- 
careous spar; weathered sur&ces dirty -buff, and very irregular from 
rapid disintegration; powder of a light-buff-grey color- 

ComposUion, dried at 212*' F.— 

Carbonate of lime, - - - 91.33 -« 61 .25 Lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - .66 
Alumina, and oxides of iron and 

manganese, - - - 1.63 

Phosphoric acid, . - - .70 

Sulphuric acid, - - - .33 

Potash, .34 

Soda, .43 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - 6.18 



100.40 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent, of moisture at 212° F. 
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No. 548 — ^Limestone. Labeled ^^HiU at Skryoeh's ferry y Woodford 
county J Ky. {Birffa-eye Limestone? of the Lower Silurian JFormor 
Hon:') 

A compact, very fine grained rock, with casts of fucoid stems (?) 
passing perpendicularly through it, which are filled witih pure calcare- 
ous spar; of a handsome yellowish-grey color; powder white. 

Specific gravity, 2.706 

Composition, dried at 212o F.— * 

Carbonate of lime, - - . 94.75 «« 53.17 of Lime. 

Carbonate of magnesia, - - 1.96 

^ Alumina, and oxide of iron, &c., .63 
Phosphtrio acid, a trace. 

Sulphuric acid, - - - .30 

Potash, .23 

Soda, .32 

Silica and insoluble silicates. - 2.18 



100.37 

The air-dried rock lost 0.20 per cent of moisture at 212°. 

This limestone being harder, of less easy disintegration under at- 
mospheric influences, and containing less phosphoric acid and alkalies 
than the preceding, will not contribute so much mineral fertilizing 
matter to its super^incumbent soil as that rock, or as the one which 
immediately follo?ir8 this. 

• 

No. 549 — Limestone. Labeledy^Bellerophon Limestone^ {^^ Nigger- 
heady^) near Versailles^ Woodford county ^ Ky^ 

A light-grey, granular limestone, full of fossils, glistening witib 
small facets of calcareous spar, and exhibiting some yellowish-brown 
infiltrations of oxide of iron. 

Cot?ipo«t<to», dried at 212° F. — 

Lime, 54.12 «« 96.24 carbonate of Lime. 

Magnesia, ... - ,45 

Carbonic acid, - - . 41.90 

Alumina, and oxide of iron, &c. , 1 .04 

Phosphoric acid, - - - .63 

Sulphuric acid, - - - 1.78 

Potash, - - - - .48 

Soda, 39 

Silex and insoluble silicates, - .78 



101.67 

The air-dried rock lost 6.20 per cent of moisture at 212° F. 
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No. 550 — Soil. Labded ^'Virgin Soily from Judge R. C. Graves^ 
farnij watershed between Greers^ creek and Clear creek, near Ver- 
sailles, Woodford county, Ky. Naiural growth — hackberry, ash, 
walnut, mulberry, box elder, 4f*c. One of the best soils of -fiy." 

Color of the dried soil dirty-brown, or light-amber, with a slight 
tint of reddish. One thousand grains of this soil, carefully washed 
with water, left about 688. grains of light-umber colored sand, of 
which only about 90 grains was too coarse to go through the finest 
bolting cloth. This coarser portion of the sand, is composed of small 
rounded grains of soft iron ore, and of harder dark ferruginous min- 
eral, with very few rounded quartzose particles. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 

in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than six grains of 

yellowish-brown extract of the following composition, dried at 212% 

viz: 

Or€nns. 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.210 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .888 

Brown oxide of manganese, .498 

Carbonate of lime, 3.377 

Magnesia, .230 

Salphuric acid, ,662 

Potash, .100 

Soda, a trace. 

Silica, .149 

6.014 

The air-dried soil lost 4.70 per cent of moisture at 400^; dried at 
which temperature its composition is as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 7.771 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, 12.961 

Carbonate of lime, 2.464 

Magnesia, .173 

Phosphoric acid, .319 

Sulphuric acid, .160 

Potash, .394 

Soda, ,130 

Sand and insoluhle silicates, 76.266 

Loss, .372 

■ ■ ■« 
100.000 
M 
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No. 551 — Soil. Labeled ^'Same soil as the preceding^ from a field in 

constant cultivation since 1808, when a crop of hemp was raised; it 

has been fourteen years in hemp; average of the last yearns (1855) 

crop of corn eighteen to twenty barrels^ (of five bushels each,) to the 

acre; it has produced thirty-four bushels of whecU to the acre; Judge 

Graves^ farm, near VersaiUeSj Woodford county y KyP 

Color of the soil like that of the preceding, but a little lighter. 

Carefully washed with water one thousand grains of this soil left 490 

grains of light-umber colored Band, of which fifty-four and a half 

griiins would not pass through fine bolting cloth, and were composed 

principally of small rounded particles of soft iron ore, and of red and 

brown ferruginous quartz, and a few irregular fiagments of mUky 

quartz. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested for two months 
in water containing carbonic acid, gave up more than three and a half 
grains of grey-brown extract, dried at 212°, the composition of which 
was — 

Grains. 

Organic and volatile matters, 0.630 

Alumina, and oxide of iron and phosphates, - - . . . J98 

Carbonate of lime, 2.248 

Magnesia, .163 

Sulpburic acid, .223 

Potash, .131 

Soda, .036 

Silica, .089 

Brown oxide of manganese and loss, .103 

3.720 

The air-dried soil lost 4.60 per cent of moisture at 400° F.; dried 
at which temperature its composition is as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 6.613 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, 13.344 

Carbonate of lime, 2.734 

Magnesia, .333 

Phosphoric acid, .306 

Sulphuric acid, .037 

Potash, .206 

Soda, not estimated. 

Band and insoluble silicates, 77.694 

10Q.066 
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By comparison of this analysis of the soil of the old field with that 
of the virgin soil of the same locality, given above, the following in- 
structive facts may be observed, viz: that by cultivation the soil has 
lost much of its soluble materials, which are dissolved by water con* 
taining carbonic acid, as well as of its organic and volatile matters; it is 
therefore lighter colored, and has a somewhat lower power of absorbing 
heat and moisture, than the virgin soil. 

When we examine critically what mineral ingredients have been re* 
moved by the long series of cropping, we do not observe that the loss has 
fallen on the sand and silicates, or on the alumina and oxide of iron, 4*c., 
but upon those substances which always exist in soils in small relative 
proportions, and which are essential to all vegetable growth, viz: the 
potash, soda, lime, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid. From some 
accidental cause the magnesia, which is also an element of vegetable 
tissues, appears to be in larger proportion in the old soil than in the 
new. Upon the whole, however, there is less loss of these valuable 
ingredients than might have been expected, probably from the circum- 
stance that in the cultivation of hemp, with which the ground had been 
occupied for a considerable portion of the time, when the plant is rot- 
ted on the ground on which it is grown, and nothing finally removed 
from it but the lint or fibre, very little is carried oft' from the soil ex- 
cept lime and potash, and the other ingredients in minor proportion. 
If the whole hemp plant is removed from the soil, and water-rotted, 
not even the hemp-herds being restored to it by burning, the deterior- 
ation which results is much greater. Had this soil been cultivated 
wholly in corn, small grain, and such crops as tobacco, potatoes, &c., 
the chemical analysis would have shown a much greater loss from it of 
the elements of vegetable nutrition. Probably, also, the corn raised 
on this ground was habitually fed to hogs and cattle on the spot — ^a 
very common practice in Kentucky — so that, finally, nothing was re- 
moved from it, of its essential mineral ingredients, but that quantity 
which entered into the composition of the bones, flesh, and fluids of 
these animals. 

No. 552 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^^ Sub-soil from afield which has been in 
cultivation ever since 1808, /arm of Judge E. C. GraveSy two miles 
south of Versailles^ Woodford county, KyV 

GoloF'^f the driedBttb-aoil dark yellowiab diity^^brown. 
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One thousand grains, when washed in water, left 664. grains of 
brown-grey sand^ of which only 75. grains were too coarse to pass 
through the 6nest bolting cloth, and this was principally rounded par- 
ticles of soft iron ore, which could be crushed in the fingers, and a few 
rounded quartzose grains. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried soil, digested in water contain- 
ing carbonic acid for two months, gave up nearly five grains of yellow- 
ish-brown extract, dried at 212^, which had the following composition : 

Crrains. 

Organic and volatile matters, .--.--- 0.850 

Alumina, oxide of iron, and phosphates, .379 

Carbonate of lime, 2.817 

Magnesia, ,093 

Sulphuric acid, .419 

Potash, .177 

Soda, .010 

Silica, .129 

Oxide of manganese and loss, - .076 

4.950 

The air-dried sub-soil lost 4.52 per cent, of moisture at 400°. 
Dried at which temperature its composition is as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 6.450 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, .... 13.773 

Carbonate of lime, 3.476 

Magnesia, .354 

Phosphoric acid, .447 

Sulphuric acid, .0^.2 

Potash, .498 

Soda, .096 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 75.434 



100.607 

This sub-soil is as rich as the original virgin soiL 

No. 553 — Sub-soil. Labeled ^^JRed clay, under the sub-soil, from Judge 
R. (7. Graves' farm, near Versailles, Woodford county, Ky^ 

Oolor of the dried sub-soil dirty light-ieddish-brown. 

(^ thousand giuins leil> after careful washing in water, 680 grains 
of reddish-brown isand, of which 403 gmins were too coarse to go 
tbmugh tbe fixuirt haltingHiUitf]i| aadmwfatod mftiol; pf SjWid^fiP- 



* 
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tides of yellowish-brown and dark-brown iron ore, so soil as to be 
easily crushed in the fingers, with a very few small quartzose frag- 
ments. 

One thousand grains of the air-dried sub-soil, digested for two 
months in water containing carbonic acid, gave up only one grcdn of 
brownish extract, dried at 212°, of which the composition was — 

Grain. 

Organic and volatile matters, ... ... 0.300 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, and phosphates, - .078 

Lime, .163 

Magnesia, .073 

Sulphuric acid, .186 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .013 

Silica, .099 

Carbonic acid and loss, .022 

1.000 

Dried at 400° the air-dried sub-soil lost 5.04 per cent of inoisture; 
thus dried its composition is as follows: 

Organic and volatile matters, 6.066 

Alumina, and oxides of iron and manganese, - * - - - 33.377 

Carbonate of lime, .138 

Magnesia, .0.0 

Phosphoric acid, .383 

Sulphuric acid, .198 

Potash, ' . . . . .234 

Soda, - - .127 

Sand and insoluble silicates, ....... 69.360 

Loss, .038 

100.000 

In view of the large proportion of alumina and oxide of iron, &c., 
in this ^d clay* it is probable that some of the 6.065 grains, stated 
above as the organic and volatile matters^ is simply water. 

This clay contains rather more phosphoric and sulphuric acids than 
the super incumbent soil, but much less of carbonate of lime; the 
potash is in about average proportion. Its great peculiarity is the 
large amount of alumina and oxide of iron which it contains; and 
these, by their strong affinity for organic matters, prevent the solu- 
tion of much solid matter by the carbonated water. 
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From the foregoing analyses of the soils and sul^soils of this part 
of Woodford county it is evident, that whilst deep ploughing into the 
immediate sub-soil would be quite beneficial to growing crops, the 
heavfjj red clay under the sub-soil would not add any thing peculiarly 
valuable to this rich soil, which already has enough of alumina and 
oxide of iron in its composition to make it a loam very favorable for 
cultivation. 

\ ILLINOIS. 

No. 554: — Soil. Labeled ^'Soil taJcenfrom just under the netvly upturn^ 
ed original sod of the prairie^ opposite to Keokuk^ lotoa, a few {about 
e'glit) miles back from the Mississippi river^ on the Illinois side^ 

The dried soil is of a d irk mouse-color, almost black; without any 
appearance of pebbles or gravel; under the microscope showing very 
fine glimmering grains of sand. This was not submitted to the sol- 
vent action of water charged with carbonic acid, to which .it would 
doubtless give up a considerable amount of solid extract- 

Dried at 300^ it lost 3.28 per cent of moisture; and, thus dried, 
was found to have the following composition^ viz: 

Orsr»*nic and volatile matters, 9.050 

Alumina, 2-405 

Oxide of iron, 2 350 

Carbonate of lime, ---..-.. ^990 

Mrtgnesia, .526 

Phosphoric acid, ,175 

8u1phuric acid, not estimated. 

Potash, ,197 

Soda. - .100 

Sand and insoluble silicates, 84.470 

100.163 

This analysis of the prairie soil of the north-western part of Illinois 
was introduced for the purpose of comparison with the soils of Ken- 
tucky. The specimen analyzed was collected by the writer himself, 
in October, 1855. 

Notwithstanding the luxuriance of the growth of the first crops on 
tha prairio soil, occasion 3d partly by the large am3ant of av.iilablo 
nourishing matter aflbrded by the decay of the thick sod, it is evident, 
from the above analysis, that, taking into consideration durability as 
well as iininedioie fertility^ as ascertainod by the chemical analysis of 
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the soil itself, apart from the sod, there are many of our Kentucky 
soils — which take the second rank when compared with those of the 
blue-ffrass region — which yet are fully equal to the prairie soil. The 
reader may turn, for comparison, to the analysis of Mr. Barlow's soil, 
Barren county; to that of the virgin soil of Mr. O'Bannon's farm, 
Jefferson county; and to that of the virgin soil, on Benson creek, 
Franklin county, &c., &c., all in the present volume. 

Compared with the first rale soil of Kentucky, that of the pmiries 
contains a much smaller proportion of alumina and oxide of iron, as well 
as of limCy magnesia^ phosphoric acid, andcUkalies. It contains a much 
larger amount of pie sand, and doubtless a larger proportion of the 
coarser sand, than our best soils; and, therefore, whilst its large quan- 
tity of organic matters is held in the soil with a small force of attrac- 
tion, (because of the large proportion which the sand and silica bear to 
the alumina and oxide of iron,) and hence they are readily soluble and 
immediately available in the production of luxuriant crops, these very 
circumstances will cause its more speedy exhaustion; and, when this 
accumulated deposit has been consumed by thriftless husbandry, this 
soil must sink down to a second-rate position. Yet, from its lightness, 
it is admirably adapted to garden purposes, sustained, as it should be, 
by the judicious supply of manures. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

No. 555 — Coal. Labeled ^'Youghiogheny Coalj Pennsylvania^ 

A good specimen obtained from the Lexington Gas Works, and an- 
alyzed for the purpose of comparison of our Kentucky coals with a coal 
of well known good qualities. 

Specific gravity, 1.329 

Proximate Analysis, 

Moisture, - - - - »00[ Total volatile matters, - 36.00 
Volatile combustible matters, - 255 00) 

Carbon in the coke, - - ^^-^l t, •«.!,* oT^r.«,,z»^-r»^w da f^r. 

A v rvi \ A cnf ^'fi^^* spongey^oke, - 64.00 

Ashes, (hlac-grey,) - - 6.60) 

100.00 100.00 
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Ultimate Analj^sia. 

Cnrbon, 78.437 

Hydrogen, 6.689 

Nitrogen, 1.319 

Oxygen and loss, 8.665 

Ashes, .600 

Sulphur, not estimated. 

100.000 

It will be seen that several of the Kentucky coals compare very 
favorably with this well known soft bituminous coal, which is 
much esteemed by the blacksmith, and for ffa^ and coke: we may 
refer particularly to Garrard's coal, Clay county, and to several of 
the coals of Union and Crittenden counties, which are good coking 
coals. 

To make the comparison more extensive this coal was submitted to 
distillation, at a temperature slowly raised to the red-heat, to ascertain 
the relative amount of oih and ffos produced. One thousand grains 
of the air-dried coal gave, of 

Orains. 

Thick brownish-black crude oil, 136 

Purplish ammoniaeal water, 62 

Light cellular coke, 710 

Leaving for gas and loss, - • 102 

1000 

The gas collected measured 545. cubic inches, and had pretty good 
illuminating power, but not better than that from Mulford's coal, if as 
good. 

This result does not^ of course, represent the relative quantity of 
illuminating gas which the coal would yield if heated under conditions 
favorable for the production of gas. When distilled, as this and all 
the Kentucky coals examined were treated, at the lowest heat which 
would cause their decomposition, in order to produce as much as possi- 
ble of the liquid and solid hydrocarbons, the quantity of gas obtained 
is always very much less than could be produced from the same coal 
suddenly exposed to a red heat, in the gas retort; but, as all the coals 
examined were submitted to the same low temperature, it is believed 
that the relative quantity of gas collected would give a correct idea of 
their gas producing powers under more fiivoiable conditions. 
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TABLE 9. Comparative Vegetable Ash Analyses. 



By whom analyzed — 



Kind of vegetable, &c 



Potash, 

Sothi, 

Lime, 

Mnpiiesia, 

Oxide of iron, 

Sulphuric acid, 

Hydrochloric acid, 

Silica, 

Carbonic acid, 
Phof»phor:c acid, 
Phosphate of iron. 
Chloride of potassium 
Chloride of sodium, 

Total, 



Per centage of ash, 
(fl) in dried vegetable, 
{b)\u fresh vegetable, 



Merz. 



Way aud Ogston. 



Tobacfco. 



While potatoes. 



Dried Tubers, 
leaves. 



2696 
2.7rt 

39.5:j 
9.61 

2.78 



4.51 

4.20 
9.65 



100.00 



23.33 



50.89 
2.41 
2 6.1 
4.21 
1.06 
3.19 

.91 
12.14 
17.15 



5.38 
99.99 



Stalks. 



2.98 
.71 



11.44 

37.02 
6.00 
3.78 
5.12 

8 22 

14.09 

2.27 



12.06 
100.00 



15.00 
2.25 



Red 
clover. 



T. pra 
tense. 



Turnip. 



Green topped white . 



1.53 



99.95 



9.56 
1.85 



Root. 



36.45 


48.56 


22.62 

4.08 

.26 

1.85 


6.73 

2.26 

.66 

12.86 


.511 

23.47 

6.71 


.96 

14.82 

7.65 


n fio 


— 



544 



99.94 



7.40 
.59 



Leaves. 



G. Reich. 



Hemp. 



Whole 
plant. 



12.63 


15.82 


^ 


:mo 


28 73 


35.55 


2.85 


7.67 


.RO 


l.OS 


7.83 


2.76 


.. 


3.40 


2.^5 


7.70 


14.64 


PM8 


3.15 


14.24 


1.').56 


_ 


10.67 


1 ■" 



99.96 



1.5.20 
1.82 



100.00 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL GEOLOGICAL REPORT 



OF THE PROGRESS OF THE 



SURVEY OF KENTUCKY, 



TBROCOB 



Hopkins, Crittenden, Caldwell, Greenup, and Carter Counties, 



MADE DURING THE YEARS 1856 akd 1857, 



BT 



SIDNEY S. LYON, 



TOPOGRAPHICAL AS8ISTA]fT4 



INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 



rf«naa«nM««««w««^lWWM*M«w«^kAMMMn««*AAMfWMk#M> 



To Db. D. D. Owew, Prineipd Otologist: 

Sm: In obedienoe to yonr instructions, I herewith sabmit mf 
report 6f the progress of the work intrusted to my direction, for the 
years 1856 and 1857. 

' !the necessary instruments and outfit having been procured for 
camp No. 2, of the survey, this — ^the Western— corps was placed un- 
der the direotion of Mr. Joseph S. Harris, late of the United States 
Ooast Survey, wh» was dispatched to Hopkins county to resume the 
work of the late de6uled survey at Mr. Watson's, near the line divid- 
ing Union and Hopkins counties, on the line of the Gaseyville and 
Providence road. 

Having accompanied this party to Hopkins county, a rapid refcon- 
noissance ws^ made of tiie district in which it had been proposed this 
corps shoQld operate, meeting Mr. Harris from time to time, and di- 
recting his operations. 

After having obtained a sufficient knowledge of the country, laid 
out the work for Mr. Harris during my absence, and led such instruc- 
tions for Uie control of camp No. 2 as the requirements of the service 
seemed to warrant, I proceeded to oi^ganize corps No. 3, which was to 
enter upon the detailed survey of the Eastern G^logical IMstrict. 

For this purpose I repaired to headquarters for the necessary funds. 
On my return to Louisville I found the sub-assistant, on whom I had 
'lelied for tlie Easta'n corps, prostrated by sickness, and unable to take 
the field. At the time, b^ng unable to procure a proper assistant to 
supply his place, I was compelled, on this account, to postpone, fi>r a 
tame, the (H^nhsition of camp No. 3, for the eastern division; mean- 
while I concluded to make a reconnoisance of the country lying be- 
ineen Looiafiile and the oiaigm ef the Weetem Ocal Field, in Hai^bck 
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county, and thence through the country adjacent to the base linCi 
which was to be commenced by the Western corps, No. 2, during the 
Bummer. In this examination, having again intersected the line of 
operation of the Western corps, on Drake^s creek, I made ail the ne« 
cessary arrangements with Mr. Harris for commencing the base line, 
and then proceeded into Crittenden and Livingston counties, to en- 
deavor to determine whether the coal region of Livingston county was 
an outlier, or an extended peninsula of the Goal Measures connected 
with the coal field in Union or Hopkins county. 

On my return, after consultation with the Principal Geologist, it 
,was decided, as the season was so far advanced, and foj* the purpose of 
economizing the funds, to transfer the camp equipage and outfit of 
corps No. 1 for the use of corps No. 3. 

This camp was ordered to Louisville by land, while I proceeded by 
rail to Gindnnati, for the necessary instruments, and the chronometers 
which bad been sent to the care of Professor Mitchell, of the Astron- 
omical Observatory, who had kindly undertaken ^ have them rated. 

I returned to Louisville by rail, and sent forward, by a special mes- 
senger, the instruments for the use of the base line party. Owing to 
the extreme low stage of the Ohio river, the messenger was detained 
on the road, and did not join the party for three weeks, and that corps 
were compelled to begin operations with such outfit ^s it already bad 
on hand. 

The outfit having been completed for corps No. 3, the camp pro- 
ceeded by land through Paris, Bourbon county, to Greenup county, 
shipping by the river being out of the question. 

After having given the necessary directions for the guidance of 
corps No 3, to commence operations on Williams' creek, at t^e mouth 
of the tunnel of the Lexington and Big Sandy railroad, for carrying 
out the detailed survey of Greenup county, in the Eastern Goal Field, 
and having seen that they were making good progress, I tBen proceed- 
edy in advance of the corps, to make a reconnoissance of Ae oountrji 
«nd learn the key of these coal and iron measures, leaving the Eastern 
corps in successful operation. 

On the 12th day of October I left Greenup coooty and proceeded 
to join the base line party, in Hancock county. 

On the Ist of November, the term of Mr. Hacri&' engagement hft?« 
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ing expired, his corps was paid off, and the camp outfit, instruments, 
&c., were returned to headquarters. 

On my return to Louisville I found it necessary to return to Green- 
up county to settle up the outstanding accounts of corps No. 3. 

On my return home I made a rapid reconnoisasnce of the northern 
part of Greenup and Lewis counties, by the way of Springville and 
Vanceburg; thence by way of Clarksburg and Mt. Carmel to Flem* 
ingsburg, Fleming county; thence by Carlisle, in Nicholas county; 
thence to Paris, Bourbon county; thence to Georgetown, in Hcott 
county; thence to Frankfort, in Franklin county; thence to Shelby- 
ville, in Shelby county, to Louisville. 

Here I engaged the assistance of Mr. Edward Mylotte to aid in 
making up the office work of the operations, in Greenup and Carter 
counties, which will be submitted as soon as completed. 

I remain, &C., 

^ SIDNEY S. LYON, 
AdMiani Geological Survey of Kentucky » 
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Obserrations in Hopkins, Crittenden, Liringston, Caldwell, Christian, 

and Henderson Coonties. 



•WWWMWkMMAMMMAMAMMMM^M 



1 



In my fonner report it will be remembered that the out-orop of the 
lower ooal measures, indioating the place of the Bell and Cook coalSi 
which lie at the base of the first thousand feet of ooal measures of 
Union and Crittenden counties, as exhibited on the map accompany- 
ing that report, was traced up the line of Tradewater river, until it had 
been run to the line of Hopkins county, and carried through sections 
19 and 20, T. 5 S., R. 2 E. This line requires some modification 
since it crosses Tiadewater riyer somewhere near the south boundary 
of section 19, T. 5 S., K 2 E^ and extends thence into Crittenden 
and Caldwell counties, making, near the comer of these counties, in 
the Hopkins county line, a long tongue of the coal measures, extend- 
ing to the south and east of Tradewater. For the position of this 
tongue see plat of part of Union, Hopkius, Caldwell, and Christian 
counties, for 1856 and 1857. ^ 

The extension of the lower measures <^ the coal field, into the form 
above described, as to its outer boundary, has not produced a corres- 
ponding change in the line of out crop of the firsts second, and third 
coals of the ^^wer Coal Measures," which turn abruptly to the north 
and even north-westwardly, running in that direction fiK>m Providence^ 
in Hopkins oonnty, to the neigbourhood of Steuben's Lick, where the 
line marking these outcropping beds is deflected more esstwaxdly, and 
txam JMuiy with the lint of tiis Honttng bxandi of Stuart's creek, to 
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its head, in Wright's ridge, when it takes a bend to the sooth, and 
probably crosses the ridge near the Box Mountain Springs, thence 
down the line of Flat creek, to the Rocky Gap, while the eastwardly 
boundary of the outcrop of the lower measures, have, by the flatten- 
ing of the dip, and a succession of waves, faults, and breaks, been 
spread out on a horizontal surface from one and a half miles to ten or 
even fifteen miles. The lithological character of the measures has also 
experienced a change, not less noticeable, viz: the heavy masses of 
the Finnie Bluff, the Curlew, Ice-house, Little Vein, and the Anvil Rock. 

The sandstones are much diminished, and some of them are entirely 
lost, so much that a section at Wright^s ridge, and eastwardly to the 
outcrop of the lower beds, here known as the Campbell coal, equiva* 
lent of the Cook coal, Woldridge, and Terry beds, equivalent to the 
Bell coal, the associated measures, well developed at the Ohio river, are 
here very obscure, and though more rec<}gnizable at Providence, still 
it would be hardly possible that the key of these measures could be 
obtained, either in the line of Wright's ridge or Providence, without 
first having obtained the clue at the Ohio river, and then having follow- 
ed the line of outcrop, in all its turnings, to Providence. 

Having thus been enabled to identify the equivalent beds «t that 
point, and having obtained a hint of the changes to be expected fur- 
ther to the north, to enable the observer to identify the equivalent beds 
at Wright's ridge. 

At Providence the coals are much thicker and closer together than 
on the Ohio river, and the associated materials are more calcareous, and 
the angle of dip seems to be much flatter, since the first thousand feet 
has been spread out into a belt, ten miles wide, though the spaces be- 
tween all the coals, where the quantities have been obtained, are less, in- 
dicating a positive thinning out of the materials separating the coals, 
and those nftiterials are of a character indicating a different condition 
ftom that controlling the deposition of the equivalent beds, twenty 
miles to the nortibwest 

All the sandstones are thinner, and composed of finer grains, than 
those at the Ohio river; and in their stead we sometimes find limestone, 
black bituminous ahales^ and fine micaceous and shaly sandstones. 

The same remarks, here made for that part of the coal basin at 
Providence, and eastwardly to its edge> will apply, with slight modifi^ 
eationf to the equivalent jneasoiea firom the head of the fiontiiig: 
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branch to the edge of the measures, south and east to the margin of 
the coal-field, near the head of Casselbury and Drake's creeks, in 
Christian county; these changes are especially noticeable at Mr. 
Williams', on the Madisonville and Hopkinsyille road, on a tributary 
of Drake's creek, and at the Campbell and Woolridge mines, five miles 
distant, on the waters of Casselbury creek. 

In a line stretching nearly east from Providence, is a range of hills, 
out through by various creeks, and which extends to and connects with 
a range of hills on the south east side of Tradewater river. This 
range is evidently an axis of elevation, and there are corresponding 
basins or troughs on the north and south side of this line. That on 
the south side lies in a line nearly southeast and northwest, beginning 
in the coal measures, and extending toward the outer edge of the basin, 
into Caldwell county. This trough is much narrower than that on 
the north side of the ridge, which covers all the space between its line 
and the base of Wright's ridge, on its southwest side, being from eigh- 
teen to nineteen miles wide in the line of its greatest developement 

This great extent of country, eighteen miles long, with the margin 
of the outcropping coals, and from ten to twelve miles wide, at right 
angles with this course, includes a district of country generally levd 
and rich, intersected only by spurs of Wright's ridge, dividing the 
water courses; many of the valleys are flat and low. These spurs of 
the ridge may be regarded as the distant, feeble efforts of the mighty 
power that raised the surrounding margin of millstone grit, and the sub- 
carboniferous limestone, which forms the rim. 

Though the prolongation of the Bald hill disturbance is not so con- 
spicuously marked, by high and abrupt ranges in Hopkins as in 
Union county, still the configuration of the country seems to warrant 
the opinion that one branch of this disturbance has been extended in- 
to Hopkins and Christian counties, and that the same domelike 
method observed in Union county has also been exhibited along its 
course through Hopkins county, and to the maigin of the coal field in 
Christian county. 

The detailed surveys necessary to determine this questioa are not 
yet sufficiently extended; the subject will be left for further investi* 
gatbn. 

The whole eneigy of the Topographical parties having been en« 
gaged in the Topogmphy and Cteolqgy of the part of the ooantry 
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which appeared to promifle the eailiest practical economical reeaiiSy 
matters of strictiy scientific interest have^ for the present, been pass- 
ed by, and those things only attended to which promised to give re- 
sults of immediate practical value, except so far only as they were of 
prime necessity for the proper understanding and investigation neceo* 
sary to those results. 

While awaiting the return of the party who were operating in Muh- 
lenbuig county, during the latter part of August, I crossed into Crit* 
tenden county, with a determination to find whether there was any 
continuous connection between the Union cod of Livingston county, 
and those of the Tradewater country. In this excursion I passed by 
the old site of Bellville, where the counties of Union, Crittenden, and 
Caldwell comer in the Hopkins county line, and where the line of 
Hopkins county leaves Tradewater. Passing along the road firora 
Bellville, through Caldwell county, in a southwest direction about three 
miles, the road then inclines more to the north. Then the interca- 
lated limestones of the millstone grit make their appearance. Two 
and a half miles further the road makes a southwardly curve, and the 
Coal Measures re-appear five miles fix>m Tradewater river, as shown in 
the borings for a well at Shady Grove, which have penetrated the rocks 
of the Coal Measures, and at a point one mile northeast, where a coal 
has been opened, said to be four feet thick. From one to one and a 
half miles from this a coal is to be observed, eighteen inches thick, 
wedged between heavy sandstones. East of Shady Grove coal has 
been opened by Mr. J. Land; this coal is said to be four feet thick 
also. The eighteen-inch coal is again found on the lands of Messrs. 
Terry and Campbell, and at Mr. Amos Singleton's, three-fourths of a 
mile east of the grove. 

It is highly probable that the intercalated limestone of the mill- 
stone grit, before alluded to, near Bellville, has been brought to the 
aurfaoe by a fault 

From Bellville, distant seven and a half miles^ in Crittenden coun- 
ty, on the farm of Dr. R. M. Hetherington, coal has been reached in a 
irell; the person boring announced the coal to be one foot thick. 

By the line traveled the countiy is very hilly from Dr. Hethering«* 
ton's to Piney creek, the hills being caped with from fifty to one hun- 
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dred feet of the millstone grit, the deep ravines and valleys cutting in- 
to the sul>-carboniferou8 limestones. 

There are probably one or more faults between Shady Grove and 
Piney creek, that suddenly bring up the lower rocks, thrusting the 
Coal Measures forward and to the southwest. Six and a half miles 
to the northeast of Marion, the county seat of Crittenden county, the 
upper intercalated limestones of the millstone grit rises to the tops of 
the hills, being overlaid by a thin capping of from twenty-five to fifty 
feet, of the debris of the sandstones, which are penetrated by sinking 
wells, the water being found on top of the limestones. Five miles east 
of Marion the road crosses a branch of Piney, called Flat creek, which 
flows in a trough scooped into the masses of the lower interculated 
limestone. 

On passing westwardly from Marion, about five miles, the sub-car- 
boniferous limestone makes its appearance, coming up the dry fork of 
Livingston creek, here connecting with the same rocks, which are cut 
into by the waters of the Paroquet fork of Hurricane creek. Where 
these creeks interlock the sandstones of the millstone grit series axe 
severed, and now all the Coal Measures lying to the west, northwest, 
and southwest of this point are completely disconnected from the 
great body of the coal field of western Kentucky. 

On the Ohio river the beds of the sub-carboniferous limestone is the 
surface rock, from a short distance below Crooked creek, in Critt^n* 
den county, to the mouth of Deer creek, which enters the Ohio river 
a short distance above the Union coal mines, in Livingston county. 
These rocks, as before stated, also form the surface-rock, at the head 
of Paroquet creek, and from this point extends to the Ohio river ; the 
eastern boundary lies nearly in a north and south direction line. The 
western limits have not yet been completely traced, it however ex- 
tends to the north-west from the head of Paroquet creek, for about 
two miles, forming the beds of the creeks, minor streams, and valleys, 
the neighboring hills being capped by the lower masses of the mill- 
stone grit; then more westwardly, by a great curve, to the mouth of 
Deer creek, including an area of fifty or sixty square miles of sub- 
carboniferous limestone country with all the marking characteristics, 
viz : sink-holeSy bold springs, &c. 

40 
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The belt of millstone grit country lying to the eastward, and be- 
tween the sub-carboniferous limestone country of Crittenden county, 
and the productive coal measures on Tradewater river, in the same 
county, is about twelve miles wide, being very broken from Crooked 
creek to that river; the dividing ridge between Crooked and Big Hur- 
ricane creeks is also capped by the lower masses of the millstone grit 
and the intercalated limestones, rising rapidly from the Ohio river at 
the mouth of Crooked creek, into a high table land, with occasional high 
hills rising above it. The belt of millstone grit, above alluded to, ex- 
hibits the evidence of having been much disturbed, the masses having 
been broken into fissures and cracks, locally much elevated. Places 
are frequently to be observed where the lower mass of the millstone 
grit forms the bed of a branch, where it lies in a position nearly hori- 
zontal, while the next hills, four or five hundred feet above the level 
of the stream, have the same rock forming their summits, where it is 
seen dipping at an angle of ten, fifteen, or even twenty degrees to the 
southeast, northeast, or northwest, as the case may be, varying with 
different localities. These remarks are especially applicable to the 
country north of Piney creek; north of that creek, and eastwaidly, to 
the Caldwell county line, and for some distance into that county, the 
surface does not present breaks and disturbances on quite so grand a 
scale. Near the Caldwell county line the measures of the millstone 
grit at once pass under the rocks of the true coal measures, making 
the belt of country possesing the remarkable characteristics of the 
millstone grit country, much narrower in Caldwell and Christian than 
in Muhlenbuig, Butler, and Breckinridge counties, where the same 
country has been observed. The same remark will apply, with equal 
force, to Hardin and Pope counties, Illinois, and Perry and Crawford 
counties, Indiana. 

It being established that the coal beds of Livingston county are an 
outlier, being cut off from the main body of the coal field of which 
they once formed a part 

It is also worthy of notice, that the upheaving force which has been 
instrumental in these changes has also brought up the ores of iron, 
lead, and zinc. It is along the anticlinal axis of this greatest disturb- 
ance, which has cut through the millstone grit at the head of and 
along the line of Paroquet and Big Hurricane creeks, that are to be 
found the fissures filled with Galena, Fluor spar, and other minerals. 
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I would, therefore, respectfully suggest that at some convenient 
time part of the force of the survey be detailed, to investigate the 
strip of country lying along the axis of this disturbance, extending 
from the Ohio to the Cumberland river. 

Some years since an effort was made to prove the Lead Lodesl of 
Crittenden and Livingston counties; the works were not carried to any 
considerable extent before they were discontinued, without any profit- 
able result 

The detailed surveys have only been carried to the margin of the 
coal field bordering on Crittenden, Caldwell, and Christian counties. 

The foregoing facts have been obtained, incidentally, in reconnoi- 
sance made by myself, for the purpose of obtaining such information 
as would enable me to direct the operations of the field parties, accord- 
ing to the ^ipr and spirit of my instructions. 

Party ^0^2, of the Geological Survey, having begun their opera- 
tions at the edge of Union county, under favorable circumstances, but 
the whole party having no previous knowledge of the topography of 
the country, or its geological features, my operations were restricted 
mostiy to the vicinity of the field-party, thus, by covering but a lim- 
ited space, I was enabled to make a most critical examination of all the 
known outcrops of coal, and by pursuing this plan I have, while carry- 
iug forward the lineal Survey, discovered many new outcrops of coal, 
and connected these with my previous observations. 

The first line run by party No. 2, this season, was begun at White- 
sides' creek, and run northward, and connected with the line dividing 
the counties of Hopkins and Union, and the work of the previous sea- 
son. From the point of departure thus obtained, at the terminatiou 
of the work of Union county, the detailed work of Hopkins county 
was begun. 

After conducting the party a few days, the reconnoisance was car- 
ried further. A synopsis of the field notes made, and the facts obtain- 
ed during these reconnoisances, may aid in arriving at just conclusions 
as to the structure and value of the Western Coal-field of Kentucky, 
in Hopkins, Christian, and Caldwell counties. 

I shall endeavor to set forth these facts, and the method by which 
they were obtained, and the impressions they produced on my own 
mind. 
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The field-work of the topographicBl parties not being fully made up, 
the courses and distances estimated will, for the present, be deduced, 
from the very imperfect map of Kentucky which I have. 

The identification of the different beds of coal, wherever observed, 
has been made a matter of prime importance, and all coals, spoken of 
in Hopkins and Christian counties, are referred to their equivalent beds, 
by the Fame names by which they are known at the Ohio river. 

The first camp pitched on Whitesides' creek, in Hopkins county, 
was found, on examination, to be on the mass of rocks known at the 
Ohio river as the rocks covering the three feet or '''Little veiuj'^' and the 
four-feet coal lying first below it. 'Neither-of these beds, at present, 
are open here. The "Little vein" has, however, been penetrated, sev- 
eral years since, in digging a well, near the Casey ville and Providence 
road, within a few yards of the old school house, on Whi^nyes' creek. 
About a mile from this the equivalent of the second coalunder the 
Anvil rock h is been worked by Mr. Watson, on the southwest side of 
the ridge, and by Mr. Llewellen, on the northeast side of the same 
ridge, only a few rods apart. 

The following section was taken at the opening into the cod at the 
"Llewellen bank," on the north side of the ridge, which here is the di- 
viding line between the waters of Tradewater, above the mouth of Crab 
Orchard creek, of Union county, and Slover creek. 

Here the dividing ridge has entirely lost its capping of the "Anvil 
Kock," there being only about forty feet of materials between the top 
of the coal and the top of the ridge. 

Section of the LUwelUn Coal. 

Sloping ground. 

Loo»>e pieces of limestone projecting from the surface. 
Black bituminous shale varj^ing from 6 inches to 1 foot 
Coal. 

Parting clay. 
Coai. 

Parting clay. 
Coal, 
Top of under-olay, thickness not satisfactorily feen. 

Thickness of the bed is five feet one inch. In this locality there is^ 
^theiefore^ four feet ten inches^ in all^ of workal)le coaL 
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The under-clay was not seen at this place, but the following section 
of the same coal bed, from the "Watson bank," on the other side of 
the same ridge, and only a few rods distant, will probably be satisfac- 
tory as to the thickness of the under-clay. 

Section of Watson'9 bank, southwest side of ridge, and equivalent of the second 

coal under the Anvil Mock, 
Heighth, Thickness, 
70.9 30.0 Covered space. 

40.9 16 Limestone in several beds, much affected bj exposure. 

34 9 .6 Six inches to one foot of black bituminous bhale. 

34.3 1.0 Coal 

33.3 .3 Parting claj. 
33.0 2.6 Coal. 

30.6 .2 Parting. 

30.4 1.8 Coal. 

28.8 ^0 Under-claj. 

27.8 10.0 Ten to twelve feet of drab colored limestone. 

17.8 7.8 Covered space with coal. 

10.0 10.0 Sandj shale. 

Thickness of workable coal, in Watson's bed, five feet two inches, 
The section heretofore given of the Watson and Llewellen coal, 
equivalent of the second coal of the lower series, may be further ex- 
tended by the aid of a partial section obtained about one hundred 
yards to the east of the opening made on Watson's laud. 

Providence lies in an etistirardly direction from the Llewellen and Watson Coal B.inkf, 
about two and a half miles. Bj an observation of the map of Union count j, in the first Geoloj^- 
!cal Report, it will be seen that the outcrop lines of the conU of the Mulford series will be 
found moning eastwardly across section 4, T. 5 S., R. 9 E. After the line has entered section 
3 of the same township, it runs south and southwest, to the southeai^t corner of section 9, uhen 
it again curves to the east. The line again cnrves abruptly to the north, soon after entering 
section 10. This is probahlj the centre of a rallej of depression in the Coal Measures, wliich 
being prelonged extends into Crittenden and Caldwell counties, crossing Tradewater river at 
or near BelWille. Crossing this valley, as before stated, in section 10, the outcrop line runs 
northwardlj along the eastern edge of the vallej to a point near Providence, when the line is 
again <l«fleoted to the south and east, bv an elevated fold of the Coal Measures that begins at 
Providence and runs in a line nearly parallel with the Providence and Princeton iMad, and on 
the south side of it, to the outer rosrgin of the Coal Field, nesr the mouth of Dollison's creek, 
in Caldwell countj. A oameless branch, which rtses in section eighteen of the same town* 
ship, runs northesstwardly into section eight. Out of this section it passes Into section seven* 
teen, where it has its bed in the sod msterials associated witk Ibe fimitb om1| under (be AbvU 
Roek, or iIm •*#ewr.>it CM" of tiio Lower Co«l MesMireft 
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Heighth. Th%ckn$$8. 

49.1 1 46.0 Cohered space, with limestones near the coal. 

4.11 1.00 Coal. 

3. 1 1 .3 Parting clay. 

9.8 2.6 Coal. 

1.2 .2 Parting clay. 

1.00 1.0 Coal. 

On the north side of the ridge, contuning the Uewellen and Wat- 
son coal openings, there is evidence of fractures in the masses of the 
coal measures covering this bed. The drainage having taken the lines 
of fixture has, by denudation, exposed these beds on the south side 
of the spurs of the miun ridge, and the coal may be entered and work- 
ed, on the north of the ridge; with a d]|) to the north and north west^ 
carrying these coals under a level country bordering Slover creek. 

These beds of the Goal Measures, at Providence, have experienced 
some slight modifications, the limestones are more ferruginous; there 
are also beds of chert intercalated in the limestone mass, which is 
thicker. The dip is greater, and to the northwest The limestone 
beds are highly fossiliferous."^ 

If these beds are entered north of the main diiiding ridge, the produce of the mines may 
reach the Ohio river, by a railroad which may be made almost by a naturally graded road bed. 
By laying the line of the road down the valley of Slover creek, to the Pond Fork; thence op 
that valley, and on the southwest side of that creek, to the gap between Poplar ridge and Coal 
hill; thence along the valley of Cypress creek, to a point near the mouth of Pearson's branch; 
then either up Cypress, and reach the Ohio river by the valley of Hine's creek, or by the Book- 
bam valley pass, through the gap, at the head of the Little vein branch, and thus reach tho 
Ohio; or from Pearson's branch, by the Henry valley pass, through the gap at Winstead*8, in 
section 24, T. 3 S., R. 3 W. For a coal road, with very light grades, I am acquainted with no 
country where a road, with a better allignment» or lighter grades, could be had, for the samo 
amount of graduation, for a road of this length; while along the line of the road, and at very 
short distances from it, the best stone for bridges and culverts eould be had; since, near 
by, along its entire length, the heaviest coal beds in this part of Kentucky find their ontcrop» 
the main trunk road would receive numberless branches from numerous coal mines, that most 
be opened along the entire length of the line, and only a short distance from it, many of them 
within from fifty to two thousand yards of the main road. In this connection, I may be per- 
mitted to state that a good railroad is the only reliable means by which these vast beds of fos- 
sil fuel can, with certainty, reach a market It has been in contemplaUon to lock and dam 
Trade water river for the purpose of forwarding these coals; my opinion is, that Tradewater 
river, if dammed, and its waters were spread over the surface, as they would be by dams suffi- 
ciently high to obtain the head required, woald not» during the dry season of the year, afford 
a Bufiicient supply to keep up the pools, much less the water necessary for lockage. The 
evaporation would probably largely exceed the supply afforded by the river should this be 
the case, as it most probably is; Tradewater river, therefore, as a means of trsnaporting ooal to 
market, is absolutely useless. 

•See specimens **/hMi PnMemtoJ^^ 
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There being no difficulty in the way, the outcropping bench of the 
Llewellen and Watson coal was easily traced to the equivalent bed 
opened at Providence. The following section will serve to illustrate, 
in some degree^ the arrangement of the Providence beds. The land 
holdings here being in very small lots, two banks having different 
names are included in one section. 

These banks are on nearly the same level, and the thickness of the 
separating material is probably somewhat greater than the work on the 
ground made them. 

Section of the Lofland Coed Bank. 
Heighth, Thickness. 

60.2 30.0 Yellow-grej shales, (place of An^il Rock?) 

30.2 ' 3.0 Black bituminous shale. 

27.2 1.3 Slaty coal. 

25.11 .5 Parting cla J. 

25.6 1.0 Coal, (in large blocks.) 

24.6 1.4 Parting clay. 

23.2 2.9 Coal. 

1.9 Under clay. 
20.5 

Section of Dorris Bank. 
18.8 12.0 Twelve to fifteen feet limestone. 

6.8 1.3 Calcareous marly shales, 15 to 20 inches thick. 

5.5 .4 Black bituminous shale. 

5.1 4.0 Coal, fine quality, mining in fine blocks. 

1.1 .1 Parting clay. 

1.0 1 .0 Coal to top of underclay. 

The following section is from the DoUison bank, equivalent to Dor- 
ris bank : 

Heighth. Thickness. 

18.2 10.0 Ten to sixt^n feet limestone. 

8.2 2.2 Grey and black calcareous shale; lower part ai^riHaceous shale. 
6.0 3.6 Coal. 

2.6 .1^ Parting clay. 
2.4^ 1.4^ Coal. 

1.0 .1 One to two feet ferruginous limestone. 

A number of sections of these beds could be given, but this will be 
unnecessary, as they would be a repetition of those already given. 

It may be possible that the last section given is of an intercalated coal, 
between the equivalent of the Mulford bed and the ^^middle coal;'' the 
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Lofland section is probably the equivalent of the "Anvil Rock, or 
first coal which has again increased in thickness. 

It will be recollected, that at Thompson's mines, in Union county, 
the Anvil Rock bed had thinned down to fifteen or eighteen inches. 

The Lofland, Dorris, and DoUison banks, being three distinct beds 
of coal, would make tl e Dollison the third coal under the "An\'il 
Rock," and equivalent to the Mulford coal, provided there be no new 
intercalated coal here over the Mulford. This seems to be confirmed 
by the fact that a coal was opened, partially at my request, on the farm 
of Mr. Samuel Montgomery, near the eastern edge of section ten, T. 
5 S., R. 2 E., which has the characteristic covering and associated 
shaly rauterials of the Mulford coal; if this be the equivalent of that 
coal it will be undoubtodly fall the fourth coal in the series here. 

Three-fourths of a mile to the southeast of the last coal alluded to, 
in the direction across a narrow trough in the measures, a coal is seen 
in the bank of a small branch, known here as Hunter's bank." The 
equivalent of this bed is also to be seen on the farm of Mr. Samuel 
Montgomery, distant about half a mile from the equivalent of the 
Mulford coal opened on his farm; this last coal is known as the Mont- 
gomery coal. 

Section of Montgomery coal, 
ff eighth, Thickne89. 

31 00 10.00 Covered space to top of point 

21.00 10. Thin bedded sandy t>hale. 

It .0 8. Black bituminous shale. 

3.0 3. Coal. 

The pit being partially filled with water, neither the bottom of the 
coal nor clay was seen. 

Section of Hunter* $ hank, 
Heighth, Thicknese* 
43.6 16.0 Covered space. 

28.6 10. Greyish-yellow sandy shale. 

18.6 8.0 Black bituminous shale. 

10.6 3.9 Coal. 

6.9 .9 Parting clay. 

6.0 .7 Coal. 

5*5 .5 Under clay. 

5.0 5.0 Sandy shales. 

.0 Bed of branch. 
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Mr. Alfred Towns had this coal opened, and the parting clay dug 
through, in doing which the workman discovered the seven inches of 
coal between the under and the parting clay. When the lowest coal 
was cut through an abundant spring of water bur^ forth. When I 
visited the bank the water had settled, and the^spring was flowing in 
a beautifully clear stream. The day being warm, and being very 
thirsty, I laid down for a drink, but one mouthful of such water was 
sufficient — the water being very acid, and largely charged with alum. 

In my report for 1855 the map shows the line of the lower coals 
south of Mr. Imboden's house, section 24, T. 5 S., R. 1 E. 

The Winn hill was set down as the equivalent of the ^'Finnic bluff,'' 
or the sandstoire mass covering the Bell coal. After the survey was 
made, in 1855, Mr. Winn dug at the foot of the hill near his house, 
at the base of the equivalent of the ^'Finnic bluff,'' and found a good 
coal at the place indicated in the report 

Taking the road from Providence to Princeton, the first creek cross- 
ed has, at this place, its bed on the soft shale under the Providence 
coals or over the Mulford coal. 

There is evidently a sinking of all the beds for a short distance on 
the line of this road, when they rise, again immediately west of it, 
while on the right of the same line they lie quite level for two or 
three miles, as there is only one ridge intervening, made by the mem- 
bers over the Hunter or ^'Little Vein" coal. On the northwest side of 
Clear creek the mass of the Guriew hill crosses the road in a low ridge 
between Clear creek and Mr. Barnhill's house. The mass of the ^^Ice- 
house," and its accompanying measures, is probably the northwest bank 
of the flats of the creek itself, and it is repeated between the forks of 
the creek. The masses equivalent of the Finnic Bluff* extend from the 
bank of Tiadewater river for two or three miles toward Providence, 
and must be repeated or lie very level. 

At two miles beyond Tradewater the millstone grit sets in, and the 
rocks are raised into high hills. About four miles to the southwest of 
the road the millstone grit runs up to the river, and the sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone forms the hills. The lower masses of the millstone 
grit still has one, if not both, of the intercalated limestones; the upper 
mass of this limestone is hard, and broken into polygonal blocks from 
the size of marbles up to pieces of five hundred pounds weight The 
usual buff* belt is found less earthy, more solid and compapt than at 

• ' 41 ■ 
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the Ohio, and nearly destitute of fossils. The key obtained by the 
study of the various members of the coal measures, in Union county, 
from the millstone grit to the Mobley, has been of the greatest service 
in identifying the corresponding beds elsewhere ; nevertheless, in con- 
sequence of some important modifications in the formations in their 
extension through Hopkins county, it is often necessary, in order to 
convince ourself positively of identity, to follow out any given bed in 
all its meanders from its known position in Union county to the locali- 
ty elsewhere to be established. The changes of lithological character 
are always accompanied by a corresponding change in the character of 
of the soil and the growth upon it; this aids greatly in following the 
outcrops, when the rocks themselves are concealed; indeed, without 
observing which one would be entirely at a loss. 

The first line of country passed over, l3nng between Providence and 
Wright's ridge, was through the woods and farms, and by no regular 
road. Leaving Providence, the route lay to the south of east, crosising 
Wyer's creek about a mile from its mouth. On the northwest side of 
the flats of this creek the outcropping sandstones over the "Little Vein" 
are in sight; beyond this a stretch of bottom land extends for a mile; 
then a low flat point was crossed, before entering the valley of Clear 
creek, not far from a pond called "Jenney's hole;" from this point, up 
the valley of the creek? there is no low water bed for a distance of over 
two and a half miles, by the path through a flat swampy land, with a 
succession of small lakes called "holes," with most fanciful names. 
Pond creek was crossed in the valley of Clear creek, and the route now 
lay up the southeast side of Clear creek to Lamb's creek, one of its 
small tributaries. A coal was seen in the hills that bound the south 
side of Clear creek, near Lamb's creek. From the character of the 
associated rocks I took it to be either the Ice-house coal, or one of the 
lower small beds of the Curlew Hill Measures. I am inclined to the 
opinion that it is the former coal, which has thickened up to four feet 
four inches, of excellent quality. 

It should be mentioned that the ridge on the northwest side of 
Pond creek, near its mouth, is probably the equivalent of the masses 
covering the four feet and "Little vein" at the Ohio river. When it 
was crossed it was about seventy five feet high above the surrounding 
flat lands. The ridge on the south side of Clear creek, in which the 
Kirkwood branch takes its rise, is the coal before alluded to, on the 
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south side of the creek; it is opened on the N. W. side of the hilL 
At the opening the dip is N. 10^ W.; the lato of dip is two and a 
half degrees. In all probability there is a reverse dip some- 
where under the flats of Clear creek, or at least a much flatter dip. 
The rate of dip would bring in the rocks of the ^'Little Vein'' much 
nearer to this opening than they are, if there were not some decided 
modification of dip. A limestone is said to exist in the hills over this 
coal, but it was not seen by myself; there are, however, evidently 
limestones or else calcareous shales. The sugar-tree, which I consider 
an invariable sign of the presence of calcareous beds, in the Coal 
Measures, is quite abundant 

Continuing up the south side of Clear creek, immediately after cross- 
ing Lamb's creek, a sharp ridge rises, called Bobb's ridge, probably the 
equivalent of the ridge at the last coal ; this ridge soon receives an 
additional height, and is capped by another sandstone very like in lith- 
ological character to the upper part of the sandstone at Curlew hill. 
This ridge divides the waters of Richland and Lamb's creeks, and has 
an elevation of about two hundred and fifty feet above the surround- 
ing flat land. The ridge appears to be the dividing line marking 
the east side of the great trough extending from Providence to this 
point, and brings us to the edge of the undulations, marking the char- 
acter of the measures of Wright's ridge, and the ridge running between 
Lamb's creek and Richland creek, coming up in the way it does through 
the direction of the strike line, in a sharp curve to the southeast, then 
southwardly and southwestwardly to the waters of Cane creek, at least 
twelve miles south from the mouth of Lamb's creek; so that the pro- 
ductive Coal Measures extend in a tongue twelve to fifteen miles out- 
side of the nearest edge, or smaller diameter, of a regulariy shaped 
basin. The prolongation of the basin, which passes southeast of Bell- 
ville, is a depressed fold, while that southeast of Lamb's creek is an 
axis of elevation, extending on ather side of the line of Wright's 
ridge for several miles; it is, however, most extensive on the westward* 
ly side, also including the body and spurs of the ridge, so that the 
greatest body of coal, of the Western Coal-field of Kentucky, crops 
out along this line of elevation. No less than ten beds of coal are 
here presented to view varying, from three (3) to eight (8) feet in 
thiokneflSb Five of these are five (5)| and two over four (4) feet 
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To the eye these coals are not inferior to the best Pittsburgh coal ; 
their true value can however only be determined by analyses. 

The road traveled from Richland creek lay up that stream for two or 
three miles, to the intersection of the Princeton and Madisonville road, 
near the Sulphur spring; thence up the dividing ridge between Rich- 
land and Sugar creeks, crossing Wright^s ridge at a point near the head 
branches of Sugar and Stuart's creeks, where the ridge is nearly sev- 
ered by a gap lying in a line nearly east and west 

In order to establish the exact geological position of the Coal 
Measures of Wright's ridge, I determined to trace the measures along 
the line of the Madisonville and Hopkinsville road, from the thick coal 
at the Rocky Gap to where the sub-carboniferous limestone is cut 
through south of the head waters of Drake's creek. From thence, 
the sub-carboniferous limestone, millstone grit, and the upper inter- 
calated limestone, to the Buttermilk road. 

The Hue of the road from Madisonville to Hopkinsville runs nearly 
south, crossing the Crab Orchard Fork of Drake's creek, approaching 
the valley of the latter creek nearly east of the point where the line 
of Christian and Hopkins counties leaves that creek. Three marked 
ridges cross this road between the Rocky Gap and the confines of the 
productive Coal Measures, 6n the south. 

These examinations showed that the eight feet ooal, at the Gap open- 
ed by Price, Johnson & Co., is the equivalent of the beds on the 
Hunting branch and Stuart's creek, only the materials separating the 
two beds, which in some instances amounts to a thickness of several 
feet, have here diminished to two and a half inches; and for all practi- 
cal purposes the two beds are here united into one. 

On the same horizontal plan, on the west side of the gap, only 
about five hundred feet distant, there is another bed totally unlike any 
coal bed which I have bad an opportunity of witnessing. The fol* 
lowing section will jsenre to show this bed, which is alM ou the proper^ 
tj of Price, Johnson & Oo» 
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Sictum of cook Ud ai Rocky Gap, north $id$. 

Massive sandstone. 
Covered space. 
Clay shale, whitish. 
Clay shale, yellowish. 
Clay shale, grey. 
Clay shaie, grey. 
Black bituminous shale. 
Black bituminous shale. 
2.0^ Cannel coal. 
Under clay not measured. 

« 

The masses given above are each in distinct beds, with a regular 
parting between tbem. The black shale is very hard, black, and rich - 
in bituminous matter. The cosl is hard, and in its general appear- 
ance much like the finest block mineral at the Breckinridge roinellB. 

The section of the thick coal, on the east side of thi gap, is as fol- 
lows: 

Section of Mffhifoot coal at Rocky Oap. 
Hetghth. Thickncsi. 
157.1 1^ 50.00 Rounded hill top. 

119. 1 1^ 20.00 Bench probably sandstone. 

89. 1 1^ 16.00 Top of slope and foot of bench. 

73.1 1"^ 19.00 Bench; some sandstone in sight 

54.11'^ 45.00 Top of covered space. 

9. 1 1^ 1.6 Blue marly shale. 

8.5^ 3.1 Coal; soft from exposure. 

5.2^ 0.2^ Marly shale parting. 

Beds of coal. 
5.0 5.0 Coal with 2 small streaks of clay near the center of mass. 

The lower, or five-feet mass of coal appears bright and good. The 
upper mass will probably be found as good as the lower when the 
coal has been followed under solid cover. 

Starting, as before stated, at these beds at the Rocky Gap, three 
distinct^ difierent masses of sandstone are passed over, by the line of 
this road, before the margin of the Coal Field is reached — ^the dis- 
tance being about seven miles. The spurs of Wright's ridge, which 
runs in a line nearly parallel with it, are thrown off at right angles to 
the road, and are doubtless the sandstones of the ^'Little Vein,'' Cur- 
lew hill, and Finnic Bluff There being no repetition of these masses, 
the inference is that the amount of dip is not greater than' two degrees, 
foralaigepttrtof thedifltttace; for suddenly Um dip, eoutb of Diake'a 
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creek, carries the equivalent of the Cook and Bell coals from the top 
of the high hills, from two hundred to two hundred and fifty feet high, 
on the south of the creek, down to the bed of the stream, where 
the equivalent, probably of the Cook coal, has been mined in the bed 
of the creek near Mr. Williams.' The covering to this coal being very 
similar to the covering of the coal mined by Mr. Campbell, on Gaasel- 
bury creek, five miles to the west, which is certainly the equivalent of 
the Cook coal of Union and Crittenden counties. 

Crossing Drake's creek to the south, and ascending a hill two hun- 
dred feet high, which is capped by a sandstone equivalent to the Finnie 
bluff, a coal outcrop is seen at a place called ^^Isinglass Glade.'^ On the 
southwest side of the Glade is the following section: 

Section at hingUuM Gfiade. 
Heighth^ . Thicknesi, 
Ft. In. Ft. In. 

68. 6.00 Top of hill at glade. 

63. 2.00 Black bituminous ahale. 

61. 2.6 Coal. 

48.6 3.10 Under-clay. 

44.8 6.4 Shales. 

39.4 6.4 Belt of carbonate of iron, three inches thick, regular snud 

continuous as far as exposed, in a bed of grey shale. 
84.0 2.0 Bed micaceous sandstone. 

32.0 6.0 Sandstone. 

26.0 6.0 Blue shale. 

21.0 21.0 Sandy shale. 

.0 Top of covered space. 

In the under-clay of this coal are a great number of finely formed 
crystals of gypsum, especially where the coal has disappeared and left 
the under-clay disturbed; doubtless produced by the abundance of sul- 
phuric acid set free by the wasting pyritiferous coal, which has combin- 
ed with the lime filtered from the limestone hereafter mentioned; a sim- 
ilar phenomenon was observed at Johnson's, under the eq[uivalent of 
the Llewellen coal, near Providence, where lime must have been carried 
from above the coal down to the acid. 

Above the coal at the Isinglass Glade aro two thin beds of carbonate 
of iron. Between the CBade and the Croft, or WiUliams' farm, an ad- 
ditional member comes in above the coal^: composed of altecnaUons of 
SAod^ fihak uui bida (^ llfig-stoxifiSb 
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At Petersburg, westwardly from the Glade, the coal measures are 
flattened, probably by a slip or fault at the south foot of the Glade hill ; 
which has carried down the measures. The hill itself is flattened out 
to the east and northeast into a high table land. Three miles to the 
southeast Mr. Lacy has worked a coal bed, which is said to be four 
feet thick. The workings having been abandoned I did not visit them. 
About three miles to the west of Petersburg, the dividing ridge be- 
tween the waters of Tradewater and Pond rivers has its summit, in 
which interiock the branches of Casselbury creek, the longest branch of 
Tradewater, and the head branches of McFariand's creek, the longest 
westwardly branch of Pond river. 

On the waters of Drake's creek the coals and associated rocks are 
much bent and disturbed. One of the lowest of these coals, at Mr. 
P. W. Cabel's, is either the equivalent of the Cook or the Battery 
Rock coal. From the character of the rocks associated with this coal 
I incline to the opinion, that it is the former of these coals. At an- 
other opening in this coal, which is seen half a mile further down the 
branch, the dip was N. 40"^ E.; the rate of dip was not satisfactorily 
obtained. The coal is hard and firm around tlie old pits, although the 
diggings have not been worked for seven or eight years. The coal is 
covered with aluminous earth. The top of the hill over this coal is 
covered by a loose-textured soft sandstone, massive in its character. 
The sandstone at Chalk-level is probably identical with the sandstone 
here, and both are probably the equivalent of the sandstone near the 
base of the Finnic Bluff. 

Mr. Felix Bourland, (seventeen miles firom Madisonville,) opened 
the coal last alluded to. Mr. Bourland says the coal is three feet four 
inches thick. The thickness of the coal is probably over estimated. 

At Mr. Brashears' is a coal covered by argillaceous shale; this bed is 
doubtiess the equivalent of the ^Kiook cool;" and the coal at the Isin- 
glass Glade is the equivalent of the ^Bell coal'' (?). 

The materials between these coals are generally soft and argillaceous, 
whOe the mass covering them has decidedly the character of the Fin- 
nic Bluff; here, however, it is quite soft in its lower part, while the 
main sandstone mass is only represented by a few feet'"' of sandstone, 

•About 18 or90fett. 
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flagstones, and sandy shales, the whole mass being about fifty to six- 
ty feet thick. 

At Petersburgh'"' limestoDe was found at the bottom of a well, which 
I take to be the equivalent of the limestone afterwards seen, lying 
above the coul at Mr Campbeirs, and at the Wooldridge '^old mine/' 
On the west side of the dividing ridge, this limestone lies at those 
places thirty-five feet above the coal, equivalent to the Cook coal. 

The first mass of the millstone grit seen containing pebbles was 
near the farm of Mrs. Elizabeth Brashear's, eighteen miles south of 
Madisonville. This mass forms here the dividing ridge between 
the waters of Casselbury and Drake's creeks. Limestone, intercalated 
with sandstone* of the millstone grit series, are first met with one and 
a fourth miles south of Mrs. Brashear's, or nineteen and a fourth miles 
south of Madisonville. 

From information obtained, I infer that there must be a number of 
openings in the equivalent of the Bell and Cook coals, with perhaps 
one or two places where the equivalent of the Battery Rock coal is 
worked, southwest and west of the road. 

At Mrs. Brashears' and Mr. Williams', when the intercalated lime- 
stones before alluded to were seen, there is much irregularity in the 
dip, both in quantity and direction, being in most cases conformable to 
the contour of the hill on which it is observed ; the rocks here are gen- 
erally softer than these equivalent beds of Uuion and Crittenden coun- 
ties, and, so far as I have been able to obtain measurements, the rocks 
are found to be thinner. 

At Mr. Williams' I listened to one of the legends of the country, 
which appears to be fully credited by the people. This story, as re- 
lated to me, details, with much apparent accuracy, the direction, size, 
and condition of certain great lodes of lead, not yet worked in this 
part of the country ; also, of certain mines of silver, said to exist near 
the margin of the coal field. The relator of this information inform- 
ed me that nothing but his great age and ill health prevented him from 
opening and opemting the mines, whose existence he had communi- 
cated to me. Nothing, however, that I was able to observe at these 
localities^ would warrant me in giving any encouragement to these 
fandes, but rather to discourage any hope of these visions of wealth 

•P«t«ntNirgfa M aUtioD No. 1009 of the Nashrille and HendanoD raUroad. 
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being realized. There may be all that the imneral witdies declare 
there is, of lead and silver, but the Mineralogical and Oeological signs 
do not accompany them here, as they do at localities, where kad and 
silver are found, elsewhere. 

From where the millstone grit and sub-carboniferous limestone cross 
the road, near Mr. William's house, in Christian county, the margin of 
the former was traced to the Buttermilk road. 

Along the great dividing ridge between the head branches of Pond 
and Tradewater rivars, its east side is abrupt and precipitous, while on 
the west side the spurs of the main ridge are thrown off flatter, ex- 
cept on the west side of the head of Tradewater, where the hills are 
also rough, produced either by lines of drainage ploughed into them, 
or original lines of abrupt bending, and irregular folding of the uplift- 
ed heavy masses of the millstone grit. 

On crossing the first hill formed by the masses of the conglomerate^ 
between Mrs. Brazier's and Mr. Williams', you descend into a valley 
of one of the branches of McFariand's ereek. On the east side of 
the road the conglomerate caps the hill from seventy-five to eighty 
feet thick, with one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet of soft ar* 
gillaoeous shales immediately und^lying it 

On the first branch east of Mrs. Brazil's at a short distance north 
of the road, is to be seen a fine evidenoe of a fi9tult; the heavy massei 
of ihe millstone grit having sunk down. Along a line, on the east side, 
are the idiale beds before alluded to, while on the west is the solid wall 
of the masses of millstone grit Near the junction of these measures 
there bursts from the sandstone side of the &vlt a bold cold spring of 
most excellent chalybeate water. 

The rocks of the millstone grit> form the bed of Oasselbury creek, 
where it is crossed by tibe Buttermilk road, near Mr. Alexand^ Bra- 
zier's; on the south side of whose house, and near the schod'lumsey is a 
fine examine of the upper intercalated limestone, but no satis&ctory 
section could be obtained. These limestones present the usual ^^fftadjf^* 
appearance. These rocks here dip toward Oasselbury creek, i. e., to 
the north, and ^k under the millstone grit On descending the creek, 
on a line nearly east and west, the spurs of the hills are crossed at 
right angles with thdr length, and are found to be waves formed of 
solid masses of rocks and shales^ from fifty to one hundred feet high 
from tii0 U4[) of the mive to the bottom oC the iaterveniiig troudb, 

48 
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here represented by the valleys between the spnrs. The band of lime- 
stone before alluded to crosses the spurs in a rising line, one wave de- 
scending into the succeeding valley or trough, and again mounting 
and descending. The bending of the strata, by the original force form- 
ing these hills, has thrown the limestone up and down with the folds 
forming these spurs, and on a given line the limestone crosses them 
like a ribbon resting on their surface. The greatest lie on the axes of 
the ridges ; the least in the valleys between them. On the top of the 
ridges the dip equals twenty-five to thirty degrees; in the valleys irom 
five to twenty degrees. The buff limestone is here associated with 
this bed, and is about thirty feet thick; the whole mass of limestone 
is probably one hundred feet thick. From the base of the intercalated 
limestone, to the great mass of the sub-carboniferous limestone (?,) the 
distance is about sixty-five feet, filled with thin bedded sandy shale 
and flagstones. 

In a branch of Gassdbury the sub-carboniferous limestone was seen, 
where it was broken into heavy square and oblong blocks. 

The margin of the coal field is deflected very rapidly to the north, 
fipom the crossing of Casselbury creek. 

I visited the coal bank worked by Mr. Campbell, on the southwest 
side of the Buttermilk road, where the direction of the dip is north 
twenty d^rees east; the rate two to two and a half degrees; the coal 
is two feet seven inches thick, the roofing being ^^grey metal, L e., grey 
micaceous shale. This coal rests on a bed of thin under-day, four to 
six inches thick; this on hard thin-bedded sandstone. The bank is 
worked by stripping. The coal is the undoubted equivalent of the 
Cook coal. 

The old Wooldridge bank is an opening into the same bed; it is over 
this coal that is found the limestone spoken of as being found in the 
wdl at Petersburg. 

I learned of Mr. Campbell that a bed of thin coal exists on Cassel- 
bury creek, one mile to the south of his mine; this is probably the 
equivalent of the Battery coal; it is said to be one foot thick. 

Mr. Wooldridge is now opening another bank, on the east side of a 
small ridge, about half a mile from the old '^digglngt;^^ this new open- 
ing is in a coal above the limestone, which lies above the coal at the 
old diggings, but owing to the curving anangement of the beds I 
thought it useless, with the Lock level, and the time at command, to 
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undertake to determine the thickness of the beds intervening between 
the two beds of coal. 

The coal mined at the new opening is of superior quality ; the bed 
presents a face, where seen, three feet high; it is hard, bright^ shining, 
black.*" No sulphur {''or brass*'*) was observed in the coals at this open- 
ing, which is covered by dark sandy shale {''grey metaV^) This bed is 
the equivalent of the Bell coal. 

Two and a half miles to the northwest the same bed has been work- 
ed by Mr. Patrick Hamby; here the greatest thickness observed was 
four feet four inches; the coal is covered by argillaceous and sandy 
shale, probably the counterpart of the shale beds observed at the 
Wooldridge new mine. The difference in the appearance of the cov- 
ering materials at the two mines is owing, doubtless, to the wasted con- 
dition of those at the Hamby mine. It may not be improper here to 
state that) all the banks mined here, with one exception, (the Terry 
mine,) are stripped at the tail of the bed, and no regular pits or slopes 
are made. The materials associated with these beds are very soft, and 
sections above and below the coals could not be obtained. The only 
section as yet seen, north of the millstone grit, on this line, was ob- 
tained at the Wooldridge old mine, which gave thirty feet from the top 
of the Campbell (Cook) coal up to the base of the limestone above it — 
the space being filled with sandy shale. At Mr. Campbell's the lime- 
stone was found to be twelve feet thick and upwarda At both places 
it contains many firagments of entrochites and spirifer. The shales 
weather to a yellow-grey color. The Hamby bank is not now work- 
ed, the stripping having become very heavy. It is situated one-fourth 
of a mile fix)m, and on the west side of, the Buttermilk road, and eigh- 
teen miles firom Madisonville, and about a quarter of a mile from the 
line dividing Hopkins and Christian counties; it lies in the latter 
county. In the branch which runs tiirpugh the bed of ooal at the 
workings, the dip of the beds under the coal was ascertained to be to 
the northwest; the ' under-day here is four inches thick, resting on 
lumpy irregular bedded sandstone. The bed of the coal is wavy and 
irregular. This coal has also.been worked, by Mr. Creorge Terry. 

About one mile further, to the north, the.coal is entered at the north 
face of a low ridge, where it lies at a much higher level than at the 
Hamby bank. The same bed is opened in the bed of the branch, one 

•Sm ipntoiiBMi UMtd Wooldcidg* iMMd» CHuiitiaB i^^ . 
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hundred and fifty yards up the stream, from the Terry opeRiog ; the 
coals in the bed of the branch have been stripped^ and some coal has 
been removed; the dip here was north seventy degrees west, at the 
rate of four or five degrees. On tracing the covmng rock down the 
branch, on the north side of the stream, the coal was traced to a point 
opposite the Terry opening, on the west side of the road; the coal on 
this side of the stream having been carried down by the dip thirty 
feet below the bottom of that exposed in the Terry opening. On the 
south side of the branch the coal may be traced to the Terry bed, 
which is entered by the usual form of tAofpe entry, which enters Willi 
an ascending dip rising to the south or with the direction of the entry, 
and the coals are at the entry dipping to the north. A little below the 
opening on the north side of the branch, sugar-trees, the usual accom* 
pany ment of limestone in these measures, are to be found in great abun* 
dance. From the data here obtained it is inferred that tbe fimestone 
is twenty-five feet below the coal, and that the distance between the coals, 
equivalent to the Cook and Bell coals, is fifty five feet Hence there 
appears to be a thinning of the member between these coals, with the in- 
sertion of a limestone mass in some localities, as at Mr. Campbeirs, 
from ten to twelve feet thick. The Terry coal mine is on a branch of Bu& 
felo creek. On tbe left of the road, near Terry's mine, Baffido ca?eek 
receives a small branch on the north side. One fourth of a mile up this 
branch from its mouth is to be seen the following section, which is illus- 
trative of the meai^nres of Wright s ridge. At tbe locality of this sec- 
tion the end of a ridge is worn off by the action of the waters of the 
branch, producing an escarpment one hundred feet long and thirty feet 
high, rising above the surface of the pool at its foot The &ce oi tbe 
escarpment stands in a line neaiiy north and south, and presents a re- 
markable stratification, dipping &(h& the centre of the bed, to the north 
|nd south, and bttrying the top of tbe cotd under the water at bot^coidA 
ef the pool. 

Sectiom pfi hnmck of Bt^fato ctmh^ Udor /i«, ButUmilk rot^* 

ffeiffhti^ 2kicknti9. 

f*t. In* Ft. In. 

31.5 Ht Light colored ydlow-giey 

i^.B^ Ih Grey metal. 

S.5 4. Coal. 

4.5 .9 Under-elay. 

y.6 3.6 Grey metal. 
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This coal is the equiYalent of the Tory coal. 

Ascending the branch, towiurd the north, several waves are apparent 
in the measures, gradually rising with the ascending valley. Near 
the head of the valley, the measures of the section are lost to view 
under the hill ; at the base of which, on the west side, Mr. Croft made 
an opening into, and has taken coal from, the bed equivalent to the 
Terry bed, which here lies at a much greater elevation than at that 
mine. The opening is near the summit of one of the many waves 
into which the measures are thrown in this part of the coal field. 
This bed rising and falling with the measorea until it disappears under 
the south side of the first great hill south of Caney creek, and is final- 
ly lost to view on the line of this road. 

The top of tiie hill sooth of Caney creek is evideniiy capped with 
the equivalent of the Ice bouse^ and the lower part o( the Curlew hill 
measniea. This hill is separated from the southern prolongation of 
Wright's ridge l^ a deep valley, through which a trial Ibe has been 
run for the Nashville and Henderson railroad, and it was stated to me 
that a road, witli a maximum grade q( forty feet to the mile, can be 
made through this gap, by a cut of sixteen feet at the deepest part, 
and a fill of twenty-five feet for the valley of Caney creek. 

Near the mouth of Cane run, on Caney creek, two miles west of 
the Buttermilk road, there is an outcrop of coal under black bitumi- 
nous shales, and over these eighteen to twenty feet of grey metal, 
which is covered by loose blocks of heavy sandstones, none of which 
were seen in place ; this is probably the equivalent of the Bdl coal. 

In a northeast direction from the mouth of Oane Run, new and su* 
perior members begin to app^r. 

It now became apparent that the line traveled had been nearly par- 
alld with the strike line; alsc^ that the dip confonned laigely to the 
external surface of the country, and that few of the hills are raised to 
a sufficient heighth, above the equivalent of the Bell coal, to contain 
the next superior bed; until I had reached the first hill south (^ Caney 
creek, around whose side* might be traced the denuded edges of the 
superior measures. 

Overiying tto coal seen at the mouth of Oane ran, near Mr. Joseph 
Woodruff's, m the Princeton and Greenville road, are to be seen the 
measures lying first above that eool. The line of the following seo- 
tion liea ii»m Oana rii% alMg the read to ti^ rt Mr WbodruflPa hooae* 
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A territory here, with its southern boundary on Caney creek, with 
a breadth six of miles from the mouth of Cane run, extending to 
the north ten miles, covering about fifty-four thousand acres, presents 
probably as many natural outcroppings of six different beds of fine 
workable coal, as are to be found in a district of like size in any coal 
field, if not more. 

The facts here exhibited may be explained on the hypothesis tbaf 
the axis of Wright's ridge, which has a general course north and south, 
is crossed nearly at right angles by a series of waves, elevating and 
depressing the measures composing the ridge. 

These waves carrying the same measure, from tiie anticlinal to the 
synclinal axes, upward and downward, from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet, with a distance frcmi north to south, of firom a half to tbree* 
fourths of a mile, from the summit of the wave to the summit of the 
succeeding one, gradually sinking deeper and deeper below the hori* 
zon of the last preceding wave. At the same time there is aa axis of 
elevation rising from the fiat land on the east side of the ridge attaining 
the greatest elevation, near the longitudinal axis of the ridge; then 
again dipping toward the fiat lands of Richland and Clear creekfi. 
The amount of this elevation and depression crossing t^e ridge vary- 
ing, in different places, fix)m seventy to two hundred and twenty feet 

On the south face of the spur of the ridge lying parallel with Car 
ney creek, and near the Christian Privil^e meeting-house before al* 
luded to, is an out-crop of coal, known as the Charles Woodruff bank. 
The coal has been stripped, and a small amount taken from the tail of 
the bed, which is four feet seven inches high. The dip here is south, 
or a little west of south, at the rate of two of three degrees. There 
is some doubt as to the precise direction of the dip, but the coal cer- 
tainly dips fix>m the axis of the hill. This is the first bed on the south 
side of the basin, in this district, that exhibits calcareous spar in the 
fractures of the coal. The coal is hard and firm, and not unfirequent* 
ly breaks with a choncoidal firacture. The roof of the coal is very 
black bituminous shale, firom five to six feet thick. 

There is no heavy sandstone to be seen here, but about one hun- 
dred feet above the coal, and one-fourth of a mile to the west, is a 
bluff of solid sandstone, weathering into rock houses, resting on fi& 
teen feet of blue argillaceous shale. The sandstone, measured in a 
&vorable plaoe, is nineteen feet thick; its upper expoaad aoritoa is 
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In this ravine, and probably at the blase of the shale beds above, are 
to be seen several blocks of ferruginous limestone, which could not be 
traced to any regular bed. Irregularly diseminated in the shale bed, 
above the limestone, are a number of thin broken bands of clay iron- 
stone. 

Having now arrived at the base of the great hills, which are here 
known under many specific names, they will, for the sake of clearness, 
be treated of under the general appelation of Wright's ridge. 

The ridge is prolonged towards the west, in a high range on the north 
side of Ganey creek, presenting, on its south face, a bold firont deeply 
indented by narrow and nearly parallel ravines, from which flow, du- 
ring the wet season of the year. Cane, Buck, Fox, rod Pigeon runs, 
besides a number of nameless drains, all entering Ganey creek on the 
north side of that stream — the longest of these runs being about five 
miles, by a direct course firom the head to the mouth of the stream, all 
nearly south— some of the ste^st of the steep hill sides presenting, 
along their length, the outcrop of four different beds of coal — the same 
beds being repeated on all of these branches with more or less modi- 
ification. 

Flowing towards the west, from the ridge, are first: Hichland creek, 
with a number of small tributaries, still further north; Sugar creek^ 
and its branches, on the north slope of the range; and firom its folds 
and wrinkles, Stuart's creek, and its branches, descend nearly due 
north. 

The equivalent of the first, second, third, and frequently the fourth 
coals of Union county, under the Anvil Rock, appear in natural out- 
crop at numerous places on those creeks, firom Ganey creek to the Hunt- 
ing branch. What is here said of the west side of the ridge is true 
of the east side, also, with certain modifications. Flat creek and 
Pleasant run rise in the ridge and flow toward the east. Between 
these streams the ridge is prolonged nearly to the mouth of Drake's 
creek. In many places, however, nearly surrounded by deep valleys, 
called gaps, which cross its line. 

Ten miles north of Ganey creek the Hunting branch and Stuart's 
creek join their waters, and form Glear creek — the Hunting branch 
flowing fix>m the east, and joining Stuart's creek, which flows firom 
the south, forming nearly a right angle with Glear creek, which flows 
to the southwest 
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A territory here, with its southern boundary on Caney creek, with 
a breadth six of miles from the mouth of Caoe run, extending to 
the north ten miles, covering about fifty^four thousand acres, presents 
probably as many natural outcroppings of six difierent beds of fine 
workable coal, as are to be found in a district of like size in any coal 
field, if not more. 

The facts here exhibited may be explained on the hypothesis thaf 
the axis of Wright's ridge, which has a general course north and south, 
is crossed nearly at right angles by a series of waves, elevating and 
depressing the measures composing the ridge. 

These waves carrying the same measure, from iiie anticlinal to the 
synclinal axes, upward and downward, from fifty to one hundred and 
fifty feet, with a distance frcmi north to south, of firom a half to three«» 
fourths of a mile, from the summit of the wave to the summit of the 
succeeding one, gradually sinking deeper and deeper below the hori* 
zon of the last preceding wave. At the same time there is aa axis of 
elevation rising from the fiat land on the east side of the ridge attaining 
the greatest elevation, near the longitudinal axis of the ridge; then 
again dipping toward the fiat lands of Richland and Clear creekfi. 
The amount of this elevation and depression crossing ike ridge vary- 
ing, in difierent places, firom seventy to two hundred and twenty feet 

On the south face of the spur of the ridge lying parallel with Car 
ney creek, and near the Christian Privil^e meeting-house before al* 
luded to, is an out-crop of coal, known as the Charles Woodruff bank. 
The coal has been stripped, and a small amount taken from the tail of 
the bed, which is four feet seven inches high. The dip here is south, 
or a little west of south, at the rate of two of three degrees. There 
is some doubt as to the precise direction of the dip, but the coal cer* 
tainly dips from the axis of the hill. This is the first bed on the south 
side of the basin, in this district, that exhibits calcareous spar in the 
fractures of the coal. The coal is hard and firm, and not unfirequent* 
ly breaks with a choncoidal firacture. The roof of ihe coal is very 
black bituminous shale, firom five to six feet thick. 

There is no heavy sandstone to be seen here, but about one hun- 
dred feet above the coal, and one-fourth of a mile to the west, is a 
bluff of solid sandstone, weathering into rock houses, resting on fif^* 
teen feet of blue argillaceous shale. The sandstone, measured in a 
&vorable plaoe, is nineteen fidet thick; its upper exposed aoriaoe is 
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eighty-five feet below the top of the hill, mostly of soft materials. 
About forty-one feet above the rock, is a belt of calcareous material, 
some fifteen or twenty feet wide, which seems to result firom the waste 
of a limestone ; its out-crop does not show on the surface at this place, 
but was found afterwards in place fifteen to sixteen feet thick. 

Further west the equivalent of the Charles Woodruff coal outcrops 
in the bed of a small branch, at about the same horizontal level as 
that coal. Descending this branch to Cane run I examined the sev- 
eral out-crops' on the land of Mr. John Davis. 

The following section, taken from one of these out-crops of the bed 
here exposed to view, will give its general character, although it is va- 
riously modified at every different locality. 

Section an Cane run, from one of the so-called beds of Uack hand ore, 

Heightk, Thickneee. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

17.4 10.0 Black shales, top of exposure. 

7.4 .6 Pyritiferous shales and coal. 

6.10 .4 Hard black shale. 

6.6 2.0 Pyritiferoas shales, eighteen to twenty-four inches. 

4.6 .6 Irregular sandstone. 

4.00 2.6 Pyritiferous argillaceous shale. 

1.6 1.6 Sandy shale. 

.0 Coal in bed of creek from three inches to two feet thick. 

At one of the points on Cane run, where the foregoing section was 
made, a six-inch coal rests on a bed of sandy micaceous shales, fiill of 
fine specimens of stigmaria, in a good state of preservation. They 
are generally flattened, or partially crushed, and sometimes eleven 
feet in length, but too delicate to preserve entire* with the means then 
at my disposal. 

By a section obtained near here of strata, exposed foriy-five feet 
above the last section, no openings having been made, I am not able to 
say whether there is a workable coal or not I am rather led to believe 
it is only a thin band of black bituminous shales, covered by bluish 
aigUlaceous shale, and thin micaceous sandy dhale. It is highly prob- 
able that the former bed has been thrown up, and that this out-crop 
is only a part of the upper members of the last cited section. 

All the materials in this particular locality are vety soft The hills 

• « 

*S«e speoimtni collected • ratrked Cane mo, Hopkins ooiistj. 
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and points are round and smooth ; the ravines are deep, and cut 
through the clay down to the soft argillaceous or sandy shales. 

At all the points observed on Cane run, the dip was in either the 
south, southeast, or soilthwest direction. No rocks wfte observed 
dipping at the northward, except at Mr. Joseph WoodrufTs. 

On one of the head branches of Cane run, which runs from the east 

L 

toward the west on the northside of the spur of Wright's ridge, called 
"Z?02r/^r," is to be observed the equivalent of the Charles Woodruff 
coal. This last out-crop is on the land of Mrs. Nancy Morgan, and 
>« the bed is here known as the '^Nancy Morgan coal." 

The ravine in which the branch has its course being one of denuda- 
tion, the out-cropping coal bed is seen on both sides of it The dip 
is from one to two degrees to the southwest. 

Crossing a spur of ^^Dozier*^ to the head of Fox river, in an east- 
wardly direction, I visited, on the run, two exposures of one of the 
most distinctly marked beds of coal in this region. One of these ex- 
posures is near the water level of the run; the other lies about one 
hundred yards further to the east, i. e., down the run. 

This lasji exposure gives the following seption : 

Section of Fox JRun coal, on the lanie of the *'Hophin8 Mastodon coal company.** 
Heighth, Thickneu, 
Ft. In. Ft. In. 

44.0 15.0 Covered space. 

29.0 S.O ^ituminpus sjialp. 

21.0 '4.0 Coal. 

17.0 1.6 Under-clay. 

16*6 3.3 Sandy shale. 

)2.3 2.3 Rough ferruginous limestone. 

10.0 10.0 Micaceous and sandy shale. 

.0 ^ed of Fox run. 

This is bright and hard, e^ibiting very littie sulphur. A small 
quantity having been mined three years before my visit, was found 
lying near the outcrop ; it was very bright, and is evidentiy a good 
coal to resist the destroying ef&cts qf exposure. 

At this point the measures dip eastwardly; nearly south the bed 
has fiJlen to a lower level by a dip in that direction, and at forty feet 
from the place of the section, on the north side of it, the measures 
are falling toward the north. Here is probably the suqimit of ppe of 
the waves before alluded to, as crossing Wright's ridge- 
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On a branch of Flat creek, on the east side of Wright^s ridge, font 
miles north of Caney creek, and near the ^^MiMieU Old Fidd,^' is an 
out-crop of the equivalent of the bed of the John Davis section on 
Cane run. 

From the locality, at the MitcheU Old Fiddj the bench covering the 
next coal above this horizon, may be traced up a drain coming into 
Flat creek from the south side, to the place of the section which will 
be hereafter given. From which place, the heavy mass before alluded 
to, as covering the coal, may be traced down Flat creek to the crossing 
of the Madisonville and Hopkinsville road, where the coal also out^ 
crops ; at seventy-five feet above the equivalent bed, at the JUiichM 
Old Field locality ; it is also seen out'<nx)pping in the bed of the 
drain leading from the tunnel of the Nashville and Henderson rail- 
road to Flat creek, showing the upper part of the ^^Black Band Bed.'' 

The same coal bed may also be traced, by the covering][lnass of 
sandstone, up Flat creek to the Box Mountain springs* Up the right 
hand, or north branch, the Black Band may be traced through the 
gap across the ridge, to the headwaters of Stuart's creek, while up the 
south, or left hand branch, the coal above it is easily traced, by the 
sandstone before alluded to, to the very source of the stream, there be- 
ing many places, on both sides of the branch, when the coal is itself ex- 
posed in outcrop. Some of tl^ese exposures have been slightly 
opened. 

There is great difficulty in obtaining the thickness of the rocks, or 
the interval between the coal beds, which arises firom the uncertainty 
as to the direction of the dip for any considerable distance, and from 
the fact that the dip so generally conforming, in some considerable 
degree, to the sloping hill sides, the thickness is almost certain to be 
made too great by a quantity equal to the amount of the dip, and the 
data for the correction of this error cannot be obtwied with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

All the localities of the so-called Black Band ore, on Cane run, 
Stuart's, Bichland, and Flat creeks, are no doubt the out-crop of the 
same bed, and although there is great difference in the character of the 
bed, in different localities, but from the relation this bed bears to the next 
succeeding measure in an ascending order, (which is so distinctly 
marked as to be unmistakeable,) I have no hesitation in placing all 
the Black Band localities in the same Geological horizon. 
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The differences to be found in sections taken of this bed, at a dis- 
tance of three or four miles asunder, are not greater than of those at 
the same out-crop, within a few feet of each other. The last remark 
will apply with great force to the localities on Cane run. 

The following section taken across one of the spurs of Wright's 
ridge, called ^^Barney\ ridge^'^ is probably the most reliable section — 
reaching from one coal bed to another — obtained in the ridge country. 
The line of the section being very short, and measured nearly with 
the direction of the strike line, while the vertical distance differs from 
the horizontal dent about as three to one. 

Section at Barney's Ridgi^ half a mile south of the Mitchell's old/lield, 

He^jfhth. Thickness. 

Ft. (n. Ft. In. 

166. 20.0 Covered space to top of ridge. 

146. 14.0 Sandstone? 

Coal?** 
132.2 37.4 Steep bank, partly covered and partly sandy shale. 

95.0 26.0 Steep face of bluff, principally thick bedded sandstones. 

69.0 12.00 Hard mass of sandstone. 

67.0 16.0 Steep bank, covered with loose sandstones. 

41.0 4.0 Black bituminous shale. This mass probably extends 

higher. 
37.0 6.0 Coal. 

No under-clay. 
32.0 2.6 Pjritiferous sandy shale. 

29.6 4.0 Top of limestone, loose blocks. 

26.0 Base of rough blocks limest9ne; covered space mostly sandy. 
7.0 Shales, seven feet in sight, at 

.0 Bed of branch. 

At the head of the south fork of Flat creek, one and a half miles 
from the Box mountain springs, the out-crop of the coal, plaoed 
at one hundred and thirty-two feet in the last section, is to be seen in 
out-crop, in a notch in the hills at the heads of that and Richland creek, 
at^the very summit of the ridge dividing these two streams. The 
coal, at the base of the section before given, having been traced the 
entire length of the valley. Here the ridge is much wasted by denu- 
dation, which has cut out the upper coal immediately at the notch, on 
either side of which the hills are much higher than at the notch, it- 
self. 

•This b«d WM afterwards Men in plaet ; it is the eqaivalent of the Bear Wallow ooalt kc. 
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The following section, taken on the southeast side of the notch, in- 
clades the upper part of last section : 

Section at Bear Wallow, head of Richland and Flat creeks, 

Heighth. Thickness, 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

69. 18.0 Covered space above sandstone, composed of waste of san- 

dy shale. 

61.6 10.0 Heavy sandstone. 

41.6 1 .6 Black bituminous shale. 

40.00 S.O Coal. 

38.0 1.0 Under-clay. 

37.0 37.0 Sandy and ar^llaceous shale, near the base of which are 

several thin, broken bands of carbonate of iron, from half 
an inch to two inches thick. 
.0 0.0 Base of shales at covered space. 

The bed of shale, and the carbonates at tiie base of the above sec- 
tion, strikingly resemble the covering mass at the ^Gordon cooT^ bank, 
on the south east side of the ridge. 

The coal at the Bear Wallow is seen in out-crop on both sides of 
the notch, descending by a rapid- dip towards it; conforming, in a 
great degree, to the sur&ce of the ridge. On the south side of the 
notch the dip is to the north ; while on the north side the dip is south. 
The Bear Wallow is evidently situated upon, wt near a line of fracture 
which runs up the south branch of Flat creek, crossing the ridge at 
the Bear Wallow. It may also be traced for some distance down the 
valley of Richland creek ; a similar line of fracture also crosses the 
ridge by the line of the north branch of Flat creek, and is finally lost 
to sight in the valley of Stuart's creek. 

From the top of the ridge, near the Bear Wallow, an extensive pros- 
pect is opened to the south and west, extending from the ridge across 
the flats of Richland, Clear creek, and Tradewater river, to the mar- 
gin of the coal field ; around which extends a barrier of hills, formed by 
the upturned edges of the beds of millstone grit and sub-carbonifeious 
limestone; taking in at one view the line of hills firom the headwaters 
of Casselbury creek, the longest branch of Tradewat^ river, to the hills 
at the mouth of Piney creek. Thus exhibiting, at one view, the line of 
the margin of the ooal field extending through Christian and Caldwell 
into Crittenden county, a line seventy-five or eighty miles in length, 
varying in distance^ from the observer, from twelve to thirty miles. 
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On the south side of Clear creek, near the Madisonville and Prince- 
ton road, is to be seen an opening into a coal, here known as the Bar- 
ret bank. This opening is situated on the north face of the hill, about 
seventy-five feet from the bed of the creek. 

This bank gave the following section : 

Section of the Barrett coal bank. 



Covered space to top of hill. 

Marly shales, grey and dove colored, with segregations 

of iron stones. 
Black marly shale. 

Black marly shale with segregations of limestone. 
Black bituminous shales. 
Coal. 

Parting clay. 
Coal. 
76.0 Covered space. 
0.0 Bed of creek. 

The same bed of coal was visited, where it had been worked by Mr. 
P. M. Robinson, on the south side of Clear creek. The coal lies near 
the level of the creek, and gives the following section: 

Section qf F. M. Robinson^ e coal hank. 

Heighth. Thickness. 

Ft. In. Ft In. 

89.2 70.0 Space covered by soft materials. 

18.2 1.0 Shale in sight, at foot of covered space. 

18.2 3.4 Coal. 

14.10 .4 Coal rust. 
14.6 1.2 Parting clay. 
13.4 1.6 Sandy shale. 

11.11 3.0 Limestone. 
8.11 .8 Marly shales. 

8.3 1.7 Black bituminous shale. 

6.8 4.2 Coal. 

2.6 .2^ Parting clay. 

2.3^ 2.4 Coal. 

.0 Top of under-clay, the thickness not seen. 

The coal is soft, iridescent, much marked with pyritiferous matter. 
The beds, at the opening, are dipping to the northeast at one or one 
and a half degrees. The beds again come to the light near the bed 
of the creek, about half a mile above the Robinson bank. No good 
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section could be obtained here. The bed has the same limestone cov- 
ering, which lies much nearer to the lower coal here than at the Rob- 
inson bank. 

The dip observed at this bank was six degrees, in a direction north 
fifteen degrees west Still fiirther up the creek, an opening has been 
made into a coal called the MarBion Hall bank. A section of all the 
materials, at the openings, could not be obtained, I am, therefore, una- 
ble to identify this as the equivalent of any of the beds heretofore 
seen. The distance from this to the last hank is about half a mile. 
About fitly yards to the northwest the bed of the creek is a pyritifer- 
ous limestone? 

A section fi*om the bed of the creek up to the coal is as follows : 

Section on Clear creek which includes the Maretan ffall coal, 

HeighUi. Thicknese, 

Ft. In. Ft In. 

98.0 20.0 Covered space to top of point. 

78.0 3.0 Black bituminoiis shale. 

75.0 4.6 Coal. The whole bed was not seen. 

70.6 65.0 Covered space up to bottom of exposed coal. 

16.6 2.6 Sandy shale and flagstones. 

13.0 1 2.0 Sandy shale with ironstones. 

1.0 1.0 Limestone? 

.0 .0 Bed of Clear creek. 

Dip to northwest; rate one degree. 

The two last localities observed are separated by the valley of a 
branch entering Clear creek from the south. On the line of this val- 
ley is to be observed great irregularity, both in the amount and direc- 
tion of the dip. Near this last branch, called Stuart's creek, and high 
in the hills, an examination was made of a coal opened by Mr. Hiram 
Oldham. The following arrangement was presented here: 

Section of the Hiram Oldham coal hank^ 
Meiffhth. 2%ickne88. 
Ft. In. Ft In. 

9.10 2.6 Black bituminous shale. 

7.4 0.6 Marly shales with segregations of limestone. 

6.1 1 1.9 Rotten or partially decayed coal. 
6.8 3.8 Solid coal; good quality. 

2.6 .2 Parting clay. 

2.4 2.4 Coal. 

The under^day is not exposed, except at its upper surface. 
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The belt of calcaTeous shales presented at this opening a lenticular 
mass, fifteen feet in length, and one foot thick in its thickest part, 
gradually thinning away to a line at either end. 

It is probable the limestone at the Barrett and Eobinson banks are 
here represented by this mass of marly material. 

No bed of coal was discovered in the ravine below the Oldham 
coal. This coal lies from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty feet above the bed of Clear creek, about three-fourths of a mile ot 
the southeast of the Robinson Jmnk. 

Before closing my report on the Wright's ridge country I will add 
a few remarks, to those already made, on the subject of the so-called 
bed of Black Band. All the known exposures of this bed in the coun- 
try having been visited, the following section on the headwaters of 
Stuart's creek, will be added. 

Section of 80-called Black Band* bed at head of Stuart* s creek, 
ffeighth. Thickness. 
Ft. In. . Ft. In. 

1.9 .6 Black bitmminoas sbale. 

1.3 .1 Black ^n(f, (prodactiy«?) 

1.2 .f Black shale. 

1.1 .1 Black ^n(^, (prodnctive?) 

1.0 .3 Black shale. 

.9 . 1 Black band, (productire?) 

.8 .3 Black shale. 

.5 .1 Black band, (productiTe?) 

.4 .2 Black shale. 

.2 .2 Black band, (productive?) 

.6 Shale. 
1.0 One to two feet bhiisb day. 

Segregations of limestone, probably part of a bed of limestone. 

It may be also added that no two loo^ties ever furnish the same 
section of ore or separating masses. The average of many localities 
may be set down at eight inches, and that all the out-crops of the 
Black Band are in the same Geological horizon. It will also be neces- 
sary that special exaounation be mad^ of the ores of each locality to 
determine their value. 

Northwardly of the head of Flat creek, and on the east branches 
of Stuart's creek, several out-croppings of the coals appear near the 



• See analjiiifl of specimen, No. 139, pago 337, report 1854-S5. 
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road from Madisonville to HopkiDSville — one known as the Arnold 
bank. 

An entry has been driven into the coal about sixty yards, in a di- 
rection south fifteen degrees east, which direction lies across a spur of 
a hill. 

The coal descends from the mouth of the entry for a short distance, 
with a slight dip ; then it runs level for a short distance, descending 
again, with step like grades, at the rate of about six inches in twenty- 
five feet 

The section of the Arnold bank, east fork of Stuart's creek, is as 
follows: 

Hiighth. 2hickn€Si. 

Ft.. In. Ft Id. 

22.8^ 14.00 Covered space, inclading yellow micaceous shale. 

B.^ 1.6 Black shale. 

7.4 4.9 Coal. 

2.5^ .2 Parting clay. 

2.3^ 2.5^ Coal. 

•0 Top of UDder-clay. 

Down the same bianch, northwestwardly from the Arnold bank, is 
to be seen the Bart Sisk bank; here the direction of the dip is north 
fifty degrees east, and the rate two and a half to three degrees, being 
greatest at the most westwardly exposure. This bank gives the fol- 
lowing section : 

Section qf the Bart. Sisk bank. 
ffeigJUh. Thickness. 
Ft In. Ft. In. 

19.4 4.0 Black bitominoiis shale. 

16.4 . 2.0 Coal. 
19.4 1.0 Under-clay. 

12.4 1.6 Marly shale. 

10.10 4.6 Shale with segregations of bituminous limestone. 

6.4 4.3 Coal. 

2.1 .2 Parting-day. 

1.11 1.11 Coal. 

.0 Top of under*clay, thickness not ascertained. 

On the opposite side, a little further down the same branch, to the 
west and southwest, the same bed has been opened. On the north 
side of the branch the coal soon disappears, under the bed of the 
branch as you descend it, or to the west, where the upper bed of coal 

44 
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in the foregoing section is covered by a massive sandstone, twelve to 
fifteen feet thick. 

Northwardly, for two and a half miles, no out-crop is seen, until 
immediately in the vicinity of Madisonville, where a limestone is ex- 
posed resting on a bed of argillaceous shale. Under this limestone is 
an abundance of water ; springs break forth wherever it is worn through. 
From Madisonville the limestone dips westwardly for some distance, at 
the rate of about sixty feet to the mile. 

Continuing northwardly from Madisonville and Ashbysburg road, 
I passed over a country mostly composed of soft materials. Thin 
bedded micaceous sandy shales were observed in the road two miles 
north of the town. The country is gently undulating, with high 
lands three and a half to four miles to the northwest At the deep 
cut the line of the Henderson and Nashville railroad was intersected, 
where is a bed of loose textured sandstone, forty feet thick; it rests 
on a mass of blue pyritiferous shale; the dip is northeast, and the cut 
exposes many lines of fracture in the mass. The line of the railroad 
was followed until it crosses the Asbysburg road, at a distance of three 
miles from the deep cut. As the road lies in the valley of a branch 
there are no good Geological sections here. The boundary of the 
valley consists of low hills and undulating land. 

The Ashbysburg road leads off to the west and northwest, crossing 
the head branches of Deer creek, and intersecting the Madisonville and 
Henderson road near Mr. Orr^s. There are said to be some coal open- 
ings on the branches of Deer creek, which I was unable to visit. 

Near the intersection of the Madisonville and Henderson road with 
the road from Morganfield to Madisonville, the country begins to ex- 
hibit protrusions of the millstone grit, extending from the disturbances; 
at which are situated, two and a half miles distant to the northwest, bold 
and constant springs of limestone water (?) The wasted and worn 
condition of the &rms along the road mark the area of the underly- 
ing millstone grit, brought up by the extension of the Bald Hill fault. 

The transition on the east side of the road here is probably &om the 
millstone grit to the Goal Measures, equivalent to the Jerusalem 
school-house range, of Union county, which lie high in the series be- 
tween the *^lue" (Bonharbour?) and the Newburgh beds. It would 
be exceedingly interesting to settle these opinions, by an examination 
of the pountry here in detail* This being on the northeast side of the 
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fault (?) it is probable that a difTerent state of ease may exist on the 
southwest side of it; it is probable that the lower cook may be found 
out-cropping on the slopes of this great ridge on the south and south- 
west side, duplicating the coals of the Coal Measures, as at Chalybeate 
and Bald hill. Having, as yet, made only three hurried journeys 
through this district, I am not prepared to give any precise informa- 
tion of the country lying between the surveyed part of Union and 
Hopkins counties. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OBSERVATIONS IN 

Greenup and Carter ^ and incidentally in Bourbon, Bath, Fleming^ and 

Lewis counties. 

Before proceeding to report on the progress of the surveys in Green- 
up and Carter counties I shall make a few remarks on observations 
made in a few other counties along the line of travel into these coun- 
ties. 

All the rocks observed westwardly of Owingsville, in Bath county, 
belong to the Lower Silurian division, as indicated by the contained 
fossils, viz: LepUena aUernata, Orthis ocddentalis, Or this (spirifer) 
lyra, Murchisonia bidncta? 

The disintegrated rocks around Paris produce a reddish-brown soil, 
increasing in depth of color, with local exceptions, to within four 
miles of Mt Sterling, where it gradually becomes less red as yoii go 
northeastwardly toward Owingsville, beyond this the soil is of a dirty 
lemon-yellow color, with locsdly strips of whitish clay (crawfish) lands. 
Near Mr. Jackson's, four miles from the Licking river, towards 
Owingsville, the surface gives some indications of iron ore. 

The top of the hill east of Owingsville is capp^ with a yellow 
earthy calcareous stone, containing a few entrochites. This ytilow 
member was first noticed at this locality; from observations made on 
this formation in December I should estimate its thickness to be from 
seven hundred to one thousand feet. From Slate creek to near the 
mouth of Triplet's creek the road runs over this member, which is 
the principal rock of the first range of Knobs, first seen in the dis- 
tance toward the southeast, after leaving Mi Sterling. 

A short distance, after crossing the main fork of Licking river, the 
Devonian Black Slate was first observed on the line of this road. 
Near the mouth of Triplet's creek, on the south side of the road, the 
Black Devonian Slate presents bold bluffs, about fifty feet high, with 
a slope of an equal heighth above the bluff, evidently the wasted mar 
terials of the same formation, which is at least as thick, if not thick- 
er, here than it is in the vicinity of the fails of the Ohio. 
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On either side of the valley of Triplet's creek, along which the 
road runs, the hills are based on the slate, and are capped with the 
same knob sandstones which form the Salt river hills in Bullitt county. 

Triplet's creek has its course along a fracture or valley of this for- 
mation,- nearly parallel with the strike line, and its waters flow upon 
it for twenty miles. The dividing ridge at the head of Triplet's creek, 
and between it and the waters of Tygert's creek, rises from four to 
five hundred feet high, above the waters of the mouth of Triplet's 
creek, and are composed of the knob-stone. 

Three miles from the mouth of Triplet's creek the knob-stone is 
surmounted by masses of chert breccia. I am not certain whether 
these masses belong to the upper or lower division of the sub-carbon- 
iferous group, as I have not yet observed any fossils in it 

The general dip of the rocks on Triplet creek is with the line of 
the diainage, and towards the stream itself, which flows in an original 
sloping, valley,, whose contour is not produced, as one might at first 
suppose, altogethet by denudation. 

After descending six miles fcom the dividing ridge at the head of 
Triplet's creek, down a branch of Tygert's creek, the road then leaves 
the branch, and turning to the left crosses a heavy hill two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred and fifty fei^ high, above the valley on 
either side of it Towards the top a bed of limestone ten or twelve 
feet thick, is in place above the road, which, on the northeast side, 
continues to traverse the knob-stone until within a short distance of 
Olii^ Hill P. 0., where the limestones of the sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone set in. One mile further northeast the road crosses Tygert's 
creek, which here has its bed in a gorge cut into the sub-carboniferous 
limestone; and the rocks are dipping to the northeast 

One mile from the crossing of Tygert's creek the millstone grit is 
first seen. The belt of the sub-carboniferous limestone is about two 
and a half miles wide along the line of the road, and is probably three 
hundred to three hundred and seventy five feet thick, including the 
intercalated grey shale beds. For about one mile the road mns north- 
east and southwest, on the top of the masses of the millstone grit, 
which is here nearly horizontal ; then the road takes a bend more to 
the east, and crosses the hills, which are capped with the shale beds at 
the base of the Coal Measures, consisting of soft shaly sandstones and 
grey shales, without any beds of bard sandstones. After passing this 
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hill, and descending on the opposite side, a limestone is cut by the 
road. The sandstone of the millstone grit thins out rapidly as we 
go northeastwardly. 

From the top of the hill to the southwest of Grayson, to the Little 
Sandy river, the rocks dip toward the river rather more rapidly than 
the surface of the country, which carries down the rocks forming the 
bill tops before alluded to, and at the ford of the river forms the bed 
of the stream. 

The following approximate section extends from the rocks at Little 
Sandy river, to the foot of the hill, southwest of Owingsville : 

Total thickness. Thickness of each member. 

Feet. Feet. 

2520 100 Soft beds at the base of the Coal Measures, in Carter 

county, with locally a bed of limestone, twenty inches 
thick, intercalated. This member varies in thickness 
in different localities. 

2420 76 Seventy-five to one hundred feet millstone grit. This 

member, as well as the sub-carboniTerons lilkiestone» 
thins out toward the Ohio river near the mouth of Ti- 
gert's creek, where this member forms a mass fourteen 
feet thick, and the sub-carboniferous limestone is only 
twelve feet thick. 

2345 100 Calcareous muddy shale, with a few thin beds of lime- 

stone. 

2245 950 Sub-carboniferous limestone, thinning rapidly in the di- 

rection of the Ohio river. 

1895 20 Twenty to seventy-five feet grindstone grit, (upp^r part 

of Knob fdrmation?) 

1 875 725 Enobstone, Waverly sandstone of Ohio. 

1150 120 Black (Devonian) slate, 100 to 150 feet thick. 

1025 700 Buff porous limestone of I^wis, Fleming* and Bath 

counties. 
325 MB Limestone prodi^cing red earth by disintegration. 

250 100 Slaty mudstone, thin bedded. 

150 150 Lower silurian or blue limestone, forming the base of 

the Owingsville hill. 

In reporting upon the progress of the work in Greenup and Carter 
counties, it will he neoes^ary to premise that the facts embodyed in 
the report have b0en mostly derived from a reconnoisance, in advance 
of the detailed work of the topographical party. 

The eastern coal field was entered in a favorable direction for study- 
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ing its members from the base upwards, which I consider the best 
method, since the millstone grit is always a good base of departure. 

At the crossing of the Little Sandy river this stream here flows in 
a bed worn into a mass of dark sandy micaceous shales, immediately 
above which rests the little, or eight inch, coal of Stinson's creek, 
which I consider the lowest coal in these measures. An opening has 
been made into this coal, about one hundred yards to the left of the 
road, at the foot of the first hill beyond Stinson's creek, but no satis- 
factory view of the coal and the associated measures could be obtain- 
ed, as the drift had fallen in. The Stinson cannel coal shows itself 
in a number of places in the hillehat the right of the road adjacent to 
Stinson's creek. This bed is worked here by Mr. James Clark; the 
bed at this place lies about forty feet below the top of the hill. 

The following approximate section, here given, is the best I am at 
present able to fiirnish; most of the quantities are from actusd meas- 
urement: 

Section of the Stinson creek connel coal, and the associated beds, descending to the 

millstone grit. 
Thickness, 
Ft. Id. 

18.00 Covered space, consisting principally of sandy shales. 
2.0 Black bituminous shale, partly wasted. 
.8 Bituminous coal. 
.4 Clay streak 
1.9 Cannel coal. 
1.0 Under-claj. 
40.0 Sandy shales. « 
18.0 Heary sandstone. 

32.0 Shaly sandstone, soft and generally thin bedded. 
.8 Coal, (lowest coal here.) 
1.2 Under-clay. 
50.0 Sandy shales, equivalent of shales at cropping of Little Sandy. 
1.8 Limestone. 

4.4 Soft shales and shaly sandstone. 
.0 Upper part of millstone grift.* 

All the workings I have seen of the cannel coal have been made by 
stripping the coal bed. The softness of the covering materials ren- 
ders a perfect section, from natur£|.l outcrop, nearly impossible. 

* This is a continuation of section heretofore (pr^y pH»98 1^3, 54, afid 5g. 
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At three and a fourth miles from the crossing of Stinson^s ereek the 
heavy sandstone at Star Furnace caps the hill, dividing the waters of 
Stinson's and William's creek. 

Under this heavy sandstone are two beds of argillaceous shales, 
separated by seventy feet of sandy shales; the upper bed is only a 
few inches thick, while the lower is several feet The lower bed has 
been worked for iron ore, and furnished some good patches of ore, but 
no regular bed has been discovered in any of the shale beds at this 
locality. 

Northeast of these ore diggings, and beyond the hill, is the Star 
Furnace Branch of Williams' creek.' The Star Furnace is founded 
upon the rock which caps the hill to the southwest, and over which 
rests the Star Furnace Goal ; this sandstone also underlies the Gatletts- 
burgh, Reiley, Barrett, Gushing, and Williams' coal ; also, the lower 
coal at the Williams' creek tunnel, and the twin 002I near Ashland. 

The following section applied above the Stinson creek cannel coal, 
will bring that section up to the Star Furnace coal : 

Section at the Star Furnace, Carter county. 
Thickness. 
Ft. In. 

25.0 CoTered space. 
4.0 Sandy shale. 
2.0 Coal. 
.4 Parting-clay. 
2.6 Coal. 
1.6 Under-clay. 
20.0 Alternations of sandstone and shale. 

Ore bed. Kidney ores in shale. 
95.0 Alternations of shales and sandstones. 

.5 Black clay streak. 
26.0 Star Fomace sandstone. 
80.0 Dark-grey sandy shales^ 

Sandy and argillaceous alternating. 
Place of Stinson creek oannel coal. 

Thirty-seven feet below the twin coal of the foregoing section, is 
the position of the ^'Blue Ore" beds, which are estimated at the fur- 
nace at about three feet thick. 

Descending the branch from the furnace, toward Williams^ creek, 
the rocks are found dipping, in an eastwardiy direction, a little more 
rapidly than the slope of the country. A mile and a fourth from the 
furnace the road makes a sudden bend down Williams' creek, which 

45 



fi ■ 
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runs more to the north, (about N. 20° E.;) here the rocks axe seen 
along the side of the road nearly on the strike line, and are generally 
found to conform, in a very considerable degree, to the contour of the 
spurs of the hills that come down to the rocks, rising the points, and 
descending to the valleys between them, so that every point is an anti- 
clinal, and every ravine a synclinal axis — ^the rise being about equal 
to the fall. This state of case continues, with slight modifications, 
along the line of the road from the mouth of the Star Furnace Branch 
to the mouth of Catletts' creek; sometimes the rocks are found rising 
as high as three hundred and fifty feet 

From the mouth of the Star Furnace Branch, by the line of the 
road, to the Williams^ creek tunnel, no new measures come in. The 
rocks rise and descend with the road line, or the measures rise and de* 
scend again in waves, the greatest elevation of which is probably fifty 
feet. 

The materials, as well as the thickness of the individual members, 
are very much modified as they are traced from the Star Furnace 
Branch to the tunnel on Williams' creek; and were they not followed 
step by step, and never lost by the eye, they would hardly be recog- 
nized as the measures of the Star Furnace, yet they art) their equivar 
lent. 

A starting point for the detailed surveys of Greenup and Carter 
counties was made at the south end of the Williams' creek tunnel, on 
the Lexington and Big Sandy railroad. The first line was carried from 
this point to Catlettsburgh, and fi:om thence extended over the county. 
The lines of this work have been plotted, and reduced to the scale of 
50.000- There being large tracts of country not reached by these lines, 
the streams and roads only have been laid down; when the work has 
been sufiiciently completed, and the lines brought sufficiently near each 
other, it is proposed to lay down the hills^ and cross the map, in seve- 
ral directions, with geological sections, which will be done during the 
present season. 

Passing^ over the hill at the tunnel, which is the dividing ridge be- 
tween Williams' creek and the east fork of Little Sandy river, the wav- 
ing arrangement of the rocks is such that the upper member of the 
coals at the tunnel rises nearly to the top of the highest ridge, and 
again fall toward the valley of the east fork of the Little Sandy, thus 
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bringing the lowest coal at the tannel, i. e., the equivalent of the Star 
Furnace coal, down to the bed of the stream. 

On the east side of the stream, near the water line of the creek^ 
(now nearly dry,) is to be seen the equivalent of the lower coal at 
William's creek tunnel, which I shall hereafter distinguish as the Twin 
coal. 

Section of Twin coal near bridge^ east fork qf Little Sandy, 



Heighth. 


Thich 


Ft. In. 


Ft I 


30.8 


10.0 


20.8 


2.4 


18.4 


2.4 


16.0 


60 


10. 


1. 


9. 


1. 


8. 


2. 


6. 


2. 


4. 


4. 




0. 



Grey shale, with Kidney ore and small bands of carbonate of 

iron ore. 
Blue shale, (or grey metal.) 
CoaK 
Sandstone with oblique lines of deposition, equal to 45^ from 

the horiion. 
Coal. 

Under-clay. 

Fine grained sandstone. 
Dark sandy shales. 
Covered space probably shales. 
Pool above bridge. 

The reader may contmst this with that at the north end of the 
tunnel. 

Section at north tndcf Williame* creek tunnei. 

Heighth, Thickness. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

96.1 1 36. Covered space to top of hill, mostly shales. 

60. 1 1 1 . Sandy shale. 

59.10 1.1 Argillaceous shale. 

68.9 1.2 Argillaceous shale, dark. 

67.7 1.6 Grey sandy shale. 

66.1 1.6 Black bituminous shale. 

64.8 1.0 Slaty coal. 

63.8 1.0 Yellowish-grey argillaceous shale. 

62.8 1.6 Bituminous coal in blocks. 

61.2 .7 Under-clay from five to eight inches. 
60.7 6.10 Indurated ^n« c/ay. 

44.9 .7 Coal. 

44.2 9.4 Yellow and bluish shal«. 

34.10 31.0 Sandstone, heavy bedded. 
3.10 1.6 Fire clay. 
2.4 1.8 Coal, 1 foot to 2 feet. \ Twin coa). One member lost. 

.8 .8 Under clay. 

.0 Bottom of tunnel. 
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Section at south end of Tunnel, about 800 feet distant from place of last section. ^ 



Heighth. 


Thickness. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


80.4 


29.0 Sandstone. 


51.4 


1. Coal. 


60.4 


• 

2. Under-clay. 


48.4 


6.0 Shaly sandstone and shales. 


42.4 


'6 Coal six inches to two feet. 


41.10 


.2 Carhonate of iron. 


41.8 


5.0 Argillaceous shale. 


36.8 


1.8 Pyritiferous ore? 


35.0 


35.0 Upper part of sandstone, eqniralent of the Star Furnace 




sandstone. 



With the exception of the six feet sandstone, in the last section, 
there is a great similarity between this coal and the lowest coal of the 
previous section ; this sandstone also thins out and disappears in the 
short distance between the ends of the tunnel. 

There is associated with the sandstone and shales below the Star 
Furnace coal a ledge of rock of a dark-grey color, about four feet 
thick, in many places exfoliating in thin scales of a ferruginous char- 
acter, to which I would call your attention. (See specimen, No. 
1001.) 

The timber of the country in the northeast part of Carter county 
is generally white oak, beech, poplar, and some maple in the yalleys. 
The soil is of a light yellow drab color, and thin. 

Half a mile from the "east fork" is the village of Cannonsburgh; 
from this point the road, which runs up a tributary of the east fork, to- 
wards the mouth of Big Sandy, is nearly in the direction of the strike 
line; the conformity of the rocks to the shape of the hills is not so 
apparent immediately on the line of the road as it is on either side of 
it, at a short distance from it. 

The sandstone above the upper coal at the tunnel generally rises to 
the tops of the hills — sometimes in an unbroken bluff on both sides 
of the road in the valleys, above which it rises sometimes about sev- 
enty five feet 

Descending the hill forming the western limit of the water shed of 
the Big Sandy this sandstone presents a remarkable appearance, which 
appears to have originated in a sliding motion of the beds from the S. 
W. toward the N. E« Here, also, certain bands of difTeront colored 
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earths weie first observed, which subsequently materially aided me in 
defining the Coal Measures elsewhere, both in Greenup and Carter 
counties, where horizons of sandstone and limestone were absent, as is 
the case in about two hundred feet of these measures lying above this 
sandstone, with a few exceptions, and these are quite local, or of very 
limited area; while these bands of colored earths are of great extent, 
and may be found in roadways and water-worn ravines, on almost every 
hill side composed of this geological equivalent. These bands will 
consequently be referred to frequently, as they form a distinguishing 
feature in many of the succeeding sections. 

The sandstones of equivalent beds are more massive at the mouth 
of Catlett's creek than they are at the head of the creek, or on the 
head of Key's creek. Two of the distinguishing masses of sandstone, 
i. e., the mass over the Star Furnace coal, and the Star Furnace sand- 
stone, which are separated by many feet of shales, coal, &c., com^ to- 
gether and form one mass, on the farm of Mr. Gartrell, on the Ohio 
river; also, the bluff between Ashland and Hood's creek presents a 
similarly constituted mass; where these beds are thus brought togeth- 
er the coal equivalent to the Star Furnace, or twin coal, is absent 

From the mouth of Catlett's creek, (the line of which is a fault where 
it emerges from the hills,) the rocks rise as you go down the Ohio 
river; they also rise as you ascend the valley of the creek, equal to the 
ascent of the valley nearly to its head. The rocks also rise rapidly as 
you ascend the right hand branches of the creek, or to the northwest 
and south. 

On the Horse branch, one mile below the mouth of Catlett's creek, 
the twin coal is worked by Dr. Cushing, on the east side of the branch 
— ^the coal having been again brought down to the level of high water 
of the Ohio river by a curving dip, conforming partially to the shape 
of the ridge dividing the Horse branch from Catlett's creek. A short 
distance from the mine of Dr. Cushing, Mr. Williams has opened the 
equivalent bed on the west side of the branch. The coal here gives 
the following section, varied at different openings : 

Section Dr. Cuthing^B bank. 
Heighih. Thieknesa, 
3.7 2.0 Coal. 

1.7 .7 Parting-clay. 

1.0 1.0 Coal. 

.0 Top of under-day. 
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The equivalent bed of coal near the mouth of Catlett's creek, is as 
follows : 

Section of coal, mouth qf Catletfa creek, 
ffeighth. Thickness, 
3.2^ 1 .6 Coal. 

1.9^ .9-J- Parting-clay. 

1.0 1.0 Coal. 

0.0 .0 Top of under-clay. 

This opening is estimated at sixty-five feet above low water of the 
Ohio river; it is covered at high water. 

On Catlett's creek, half a mile above the place of section last given, 
the following section, with the associated materials, was obtained. 

Section of ( Twin coal) at ReUey^s mill, 

ti^ghth. I%ickne9s. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. . 

182.3 100.0 Covered space. 

82.3 21.0 Heavy sandstone. 

61.3 8.0 jPlaceof coal? 

63.3 18.0 (Covered space. 

36.3 12.0 Sandstone. 

22.3 1.1 Coal. 

21.2 .8 Parting-clay. 

20.6 1.0 Coal. 

19.6 3.0 Under-clay. 

16.6 10.0 Drab argillaceous sbale. 

6.6 .6 Irregular belt of carb. of iron, varying from 8 to 3 inches. 

6.0 6.0 Yellow-grey sbales. 

.0 »0 Sandstone bed of creek. 

The bluff on the Gartrell farm, before alluded to, is one hundred 
and twenty^wo feet eight inches in heighth, with a soft space near the 
center dividing it into two hard masses ; the soft space is mostly soft 
sandstone, with a few hard thin bedded flagstones; it varies, where best 
seen, from two to eight feet The rocks forming the lower end of this 
bluff dip to the southwest, at the head of a short ravine. At ihis 
point are seen a few thin and broken sheets of coal, wedged into and 
between the flagstones of the centre, or soft mass of the bluff; also, 
many impressions of fossil plants. The bluff is carried by the dip, 
about three-fourths of a mile from the Ohio river, to the rear of the 
city of Ashland ; where it is composed of the mass forming the up- 
per part of the bluff above the city and the mass, over the Clinton Fur- 
nace coal, which is worked in several places near the city. Below the 
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city the bluff, equivaleat to the Gartrell bluff, again approaches the riy 
er, the two masses of sandstone still in close contact This bluff con- 
tinues unbroken to the bank of Hood's creek, where the great sandstones 
are again separated, and receive between them the equivalent of the 
twin coed and a small amount of shales. ^ Here the coal is quite thin ; 
near the centre of the bluff it is locally capped with limestone, which 
extends from the railroad, near Ashland, to Hood's creek, one and a 
half miles below. This is only about a mile from Bellefont Furnace. 
In this short space a most noticeable change has taken place, which is 
the introduction of a bed of argillaceous shales between the base of the 
limestones capping the bluff above Hood's creek and the sandstones 
on which they rest at that point. 

The following sections of the equivalent measures at Hood's creek 
and Bellefont Furnace, will illustrate the character and extent of this 
change : 





Section ai HoocTb creek. 


Heighth. 


Thickness. 


Ft. [d. 


Ft. In. 


70.1 


8.0 Earth stripping above limestone. 


62.1 


3.4 Shales, argillaceous. 


58.9 


.3 Limestone ore, three to ten inches. 


68.6 


4.0 Limestone, four and a half to five feet. 


54.6 


1 .0 Shales. 


53.6 


21.0 Coarse sandstone, frequently full of waterworn pebbles. 


32.6 


2.6 Streaks of coal and shale. 


31.0 


31.0 Sandstone. 


Under the sandstone at Hood's creek ford, twenty -eight feet below 


base of section, sandy shale. 




Section at Bdlefont Furnace. 


Hiighth. 


Thickness. 


Ft. la. 


Ft In. 


104.10 


15.0 Clay stripped to raise ore and limestone. 


89.10 


.10 Limestone ore» eight to twelve inches. 


89.0 


3.00 Limestone, one to four feet. 


86.0 


2.00 Fire clay. 


84.0 


18.6 Bluish-grey shale. 


65.6 


15.0 Sandstone; no pebbles observed. 


50.6 


14.0 Black and blue-grey argillaceous shales. 


36.6 


3.6 Coal. Thin clay parting. 


33.0 


2.0 Under-clay. 


31.0 


31.0 ^Sandstone. 
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At three-fourths of a mile from the Ohio river the road from Ash- 
land to the Clinton Furnace intersects the line of bluffs, and ascends 
then by a gentle ascent. The coal mined near the road here is the 
equivalent of the coal mined near the Clinton Furnace. In the vicin- 
ity of these openings in the coal is to be seen a sandstone, remarkable 
for the coarseness of its texture, and for the softness and want of co- 
hesion of the particles composing the upper part of the mass. This 
mass of sandstone overlies the coal, and in some districts serves as a 
a Geological horizon. The rocks dip towards the valleys, viz: On 
the east side of the road towards the valley of Key's creek, and on 
west and southwest towards the valley of Hood's creek. Half a mile 
from where the hills* commence the land is nearly level, or gently 
roling; further from the Ohio the measures dip to the southwest to- 
wards the small branches of Little Hood's creek, while to the left, or 
east side of the road, the dip is to the northeast, or toward the small 
branches of Key's creek. Two miles from the Ohio river a synclinal 
axis crosses the road at right angles with it; beyond this the rocks 
again dip to the northeast and north, towards this depression of the 
measures, after this on to the ridge dividing Key's and Little Hood's 
creeks. 

The soil sandstone alluded to, as being above the coal on this road, 
may be traced, around the hills, either up Key's or Hood's creeks, 
to the neighbourhood of Clinton Furnace. The upper part of this 
sandstone is excessively soft in many localities. Above this soft sand- 
stone the same variagated earths were observed, elsewhere alluded to. 
The indellible tints of these earths, derived from the weathering of the 
strata overlying this sandstone, afforded an excellent clue to the identi- 
fication of the equivalent measures of Greenup and Carter counties, 
where the rocks themselves were not seen in place — since these colored 
earths may be seen in the cuts of the roads, the gullies, and slopes of 
the hill sides, when no rocks are in view. 

The following section, taken in the cut of the Clinton Furnace road, 
is an illustration in point, as are several of the succeeding sections: 

*Boulder8 aud gravel of the drift period, have been deposited upon these hills, and on 
the flat country, north of the main dividing ridges. jThese hills are from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and seventy-five feet high above the banks of the Ohio, at Ash- 
land. No drift was observed at a greater elevation than these hills, nor in the valleys very 
•lightly elevated above the banlcs of the river, nor on any of the streams behind the range of 
hills separating the Ohio river from the small streams nmning parallel to its course. 



Eeighih. 


Thia 


Ft. In. 


Ft. Ir 


186.0 


8.0 


148.0 


3.0 


146.0 


2.0 


143.0 


6.0 


128.0 


11.4 


106.8 


10.8 


96.0 


11.0 


86.0 


6.0 


80.0 


16.0 


64.0 


6.0 


69.0 


32.4 


26.8 


16.0 


10.8 


10.8 


0. 


.0 
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Section in road from Ashland to Clinton Furnace, 
ness. 

Sandstone. 
Yellow shale. 
Black clay streak. 
Yellow shales. 
Top of red streak. 

Top of sandstone, and foot of red streak. 
Sandstone. 
Top of red streak. 

Bottom of red streak, above sandy shales. 
Sandstone, fifteen inches thick. 
Yellow-grey shales. 
Foot of yellow streak. 
Small gravel ore in road. 

Top of soft sandstone above Ashland coal, equivalent of 
the Clinton Furnace coal. 

The following sectioa, taken near the Clinton Furnace, starts from 
the top of the sandstone under the Clinton Furnace coal, (it is also the 
equivalent of the sandstone over the Williams' creek tunnel co.il, Star 
Furnace, Catlett's creek, and Horse Branch coal, and is distinguished 
here as the sandstone between the coal in the well and the Clinton 
Furnace coal,) will serve to show the relation of the ore beds here to 
the quantities between them : 

Section at point of kill nartkeatt of Clinton Furnace. 

Top of the bench, and bottom of a five-foot red streak. 
Ort) diggings. Kidney ore. 
Ore diggings in sandy shale. 

Top of sandstone over Well coal» and under Clinton Fur- 
nace coal. 

The following section taken of the hill from Mr. Burwell's hoase, 
near the Clinton Furnace, will further connect the ore beds, and will 
also serve to show their relation to the bands of colored earths and 
associated materials: 



46 



Eeighth. 


Thickn 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 


117.8 


38.0 


79.8 


42.4 


37.4 


37.4 


0. 


0. 
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Section at Mr, Burwdl's house. 

ff eighth . Thickness . 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

216.4 8.00 Top of sandstone covered with red earth. 

218.4 12.0 Sandstone in two beds, local! j underlaid by fourteen inch 

bed of ore. 
206.4 14.0 Yellow sandy shales, much disturbed by slipping. 

191.4 5.4 Top of sandstone in solid ledges five feet. 

186.0 5.4 Foot of sandstone, 

180.8 10.0 Fossilliferous sandstone, fine grained, probably united by 

a calcareous cement; the fossils are calcareous; loeaily 
this is the place of the "top hill Bastard limestone ore." 
The fossiliferous bed is eight inches thick, and lies be- 
tween thin beds of sandy shales. 
178.8 24.0 Sandy shales fifteen feet thick. 

154.8 1.0 rTop of black streak 10 to 15 inches thick. 

153.8 3.0 ^Brown-red fire clay. 

150.8 3.0 (Brown-red fire clay. 

147.8 10.8 Block ore beds, (from 147.8 to 156. are the beds produc- 

ing the fifteen feet red streak or band.) ''Red block" of 
the furnace men, ten to twelve inches thick. 
137.0 21.0 Sandy and clay shales alternating. 

116.0 8.0 Top of five-foot red streak. 

108.0 2.8 Whitish shales, argillaceous above and sandy below, 

105.4 1.4 Top of sandstone, four ledges. 

104.0 3.0 Sandstone. 

101.0 16.0 Clay shales. 

85.0 16.0 Sandstone in shale beds eighteen inches thick. 

69.0 27.0 Sandstone one foot thick in sandy shales. 

42.10 10.0 Sandstone eighteen inches thick in sandy shales. 

32.0 11.8 Thin sheet carbonate of iron, two to three inches thick. 

20.4 4.4 Top of Clinton Furnace ooal. 

16.0 16.0 Mouth of entry dttch> fire-clay bottom. 

.0 Sandy shales and shaly sandstone. 

5. Hard sandstone over cistern or well coal. 

The following section was taken from the equivalent measures of Gar- 
ter county, about one and a half miles from Mount Sayage Furnace. 
This section will illustrate the remarkable increase in thickness of tbe 
strata, as well as the great change in the materials composing them : 
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Section at Mount Savage, Carter eouniy. This seeiion starts at a point oquiwalmU 

to thirty-two feet in the preceding section, 
Seighth. Thickness, 
Ft. In. Ft. Id. 

378.0 6.0 Top of hill near ''Iron road." 

372.0 20.10 Top of heavy sandstone. 

361.2 10.6 Foot of exposed part of heavy sandstone. 

340.8 48.0 Heavy sandstone, top of steep slope. 

292.8 16.0 Argillaceous shales, highest point in road. 

276.8 1.0 Yellow streak. 

276.8 16.0 Red streak, large amount of small sarface orb. 

260.8 10.8 Top of sandy shales. 

260.0 6.4 Soft sandy shales. 

244.8 16.0 Top of red streak, and foot of sandy shales. 

228.8 4.4 Top of yellow streak, and hottom of red sandy shales. 

223.4 6.4 Bottom of <<Rough Block Ore;" three feet thick at this point. 

218.0 6.6 Foot of sandstone. 

212.8 16.0 Place of Kidney ore diggings in road. 

196.8 6.4 Place of limestone ore, as seen on next hill to the eastward, 

where the bed is extensively worked, both by stripping and 
drifting. 
191.4 16.0 Top of sandy shale. 

176.4 6.4 Top of black clay streak, between shales fonr and a half feet 

thiek. (Place of coal?) 
170.0 32.0 Whitish clay. 

138.0 3.0 Sand^ shales. 

136.0 14.0 Top of sandstone, twenty inches -thick. 

121.0 10.8 Ore diggings, ''Orey Kidney Ore," in whitish argillaceons 

shale. Immediately above this ore bed is the five feet **Red 
StrtakV 
110.4 10.8 Top of sandstone, twenty inches thick. 

99.8 6.4 Three black streaks, whitish clay between. 

94.4 10.8 Top of sandstone, fourteen inches thick. 

83.8 21.4 Top of black streak, one foot thick, under yellow shales three 

to four feet thick, (sandy.) 
62.4 6.4 Yellow streak, and top of whitish earth gravel ore. 

67.0 4.8 Top of sandstone in two beds, twenty inches thick, sandy 

shale between the bed, four inches thick. 
62.4 10.8 Top of sandstone, fifteen inches thick. 

41.8 26.8 Top of slope. 

16.0 16.0 •*Ironroad." 

0.0 Bed of branch, sixteen feet above Gum branch eoal, equiva- 

lent to Clinton Furnace coal. 

Passing round the head of the Gum branch the different beds of 
ore, ^uivalent to the measures of the preoeding section, have been 
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opened and extensively worked, on the slopes of the hills, at a greater or 
less elevation, depending on the displacement of the rocks. On the 
north side of the hill, from which the section was taken, a bed of block 
ore of excellent quality has been worked, about seventy-five feet be- 
low the base of heavy sandstone capping the hill. This bed was not 
seen on the south side of the hill. 

Near Mount Savage Furnace two beds of coal are seen. The bed 
out-cropping near Straight creek, below the Furnace, is doubtless the 
equivalent of the Star Furnace (twin coal.) The bed opened above 
the furnace, and on the Gum bianch, is the undoubted equivalent of the 
Clinton Furnace coal.* 

The following section is from the equivalent of the Clinton Furnace 
coal, worked near the Furnace,- Mount Savage Iron Works: 

Beiyhth. Thickness, 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

S7.6 20.0 Sandstone. 

7.6 3.0 Grey shales. 

4.6 2.0 Bi luminous shale. 

2.6 2.6 Coal. 

.0 .0 Top of under-clay. 

Section of same bed, three-fourths of a mile to northeast^ on Gum branch, 

Heighth, Thickness. 

Ft. It. Ft. In. 

22.0 15.0 Slope, partially exposing sandstone. 

7.8 3.0 Three to ten feet grey argillaceous shale. 

4.8 1.2 Black rat>h with clay streaks. 

3.6 1.0 Bituminous shale. 

2.6 2.6 Coal 1.6 to 2.6 inches. 

.0 .0 Top of under-clay. 

This out-crop faces the N. E., and the covering rock is much softer 
than at the first section near the Furnace, which faces the S. W. It 
is quite common to find the same bed of sandstone softer where the ex- 
posure faces the north than where it faces the south. These sandstones 
are much less affected, by the action of water and frost, on the south- 
ern than upon northern exposures. 

The last section has a horizontal elevation of about seventy-five feet 
above the first The rocks dip down the Gum branch toward Straight 
creek. 

•See section ftt Reil«j's Cfttlett't oreek ooal* 
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To the north, one-fourth of a mile, the same coal is seen near the 
road side, from one hundred and fifty to one hundred and sixty feet 
higher than the Gum branch section, no doubt by displacement occa- 
sioned by a fault, which has let down the Gum branch coal and its 
measures, or has lifted up the measures, on the north, or hill side. The 
line of this fault runs up the led hand branch of Gum branch 
by a course to the northwest It is probable that it crosses the ridge at 
the head of the ravine. Its extent and character has not been partic- 
ularly examined. Passing down Straight creek, a short distance below 
the Furnace, the equivalent of the twin coal of the Star Furnace, Cat- 
lett's creek, &c., is seen with tbe associated materials, on the north side 
of the creek. It is probable that a continuous section of all the beds 
may be obtained on this creek, from the Stinson creek cannel coal to 
the top of the section at Mt Savage. The materials under the twin 
coal, were seen in place here. A fine grained sandstone, lying in beds, 
from six to eighteen inches in thickness, forms the first member be- 
low the under clay of the coal, and is about twelve feet thick. Tbe under 
clay here is from two and a half to three feet thick. Under the sand- 
stone bed, above alluded to, lies a bed of ash colored shales, which is 
no doubt the equivalent of the shale beds seen nt the foot of the ridge 
between Greenup and Buena Vista Furnaces. The same mass of shale 
is well presented in the coaling grounds of the Star Furnace on Cane 
creek, about two and a half miles south of Greenup Furnace, where a 
thin bed of coal may be seen in the shales twelve feet below the sand- 
stone. This coal begins in a thread-like line on the north, and increases 
toward the south, in half a mile to fourteen inches thick. It has no 
uuder-clay. From the mouth of Straight creek, in the direction of 
the road to Grayson, the measures, rise but they have not yet been traced 
by the detailed survey. The sandstone above the lowest coal, in this 
part of the basin, is seen in the bed of the little fork of Little Sandy, 
at the first crossing below the mouth of Straight creek, also three 
fourths of a mile lower down the little fork, fifty feet above the level 
of the stream. 

At the salt wells on Little Sandy, the brine is found in the upper 
part of the millstone grit It may be possible that the bottom of the 
wells do not penetrate the millstone grit, but reach only the fractures 
through which the brine rises. The shale beds resting on the mill- 
stone grib here are df no great tbiokneal PleeiDg d6wn Lifatle Sand/, 
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about a mile below Grayson, tbe millstone grit is seen on Barrett's 
creek, and the sub-carboniferous limestone, about one and a half miles 
above the intersection of the road with the creek, where the same order 
is observed as on the turnpike, which fully confirms the previous re- 
marks made in reference to the sub-carboniferous limestone, on the N. 
E. side of the dividing ridge between Tygert's creek and Little Sandy. 
The measures are decidedly thinner on Barrett's creek, than where the 
turnpike crosses Tygert's creek, but no detailed measurements have 
been made here. 

The Kenton salt well is situated in the bed of Tygert's creek, which 
is here worn down into the knob-sandstone. The well is an tbe farm of 
Mr. Jacobs, about six miles northwest of Graysoii. 

On the west side of the creek the following section was obtained: 

Section near Mr, Jacdbe* house. 



Elevation of hill at Mr. Jacobs' house. 

Top of millstone grit. 

Sub-carboniferous limestone in place. 

Drab shales in place. 

Ledge of Knob sandstone in place. 

Bed of Tygert's creek on Knob sandstone. 

in the bed of the creek, at the base of the above section, are seen 
numerous lines of fracture, crossing the creek by a course N. 30° E. 
From one of these fractures rises the brine, which was manufactured 
into salt on the first settlement of the country by Simon Kenton. 

On the east side of the creek one-fourth of a mile from tbe Kenton 
well are several caves which are formed in a local bed of coarse grind- 
stone grit lying immediately under the sub-carboniferous limestone. 
The grains of sand forming the grindstone grit are probably cemented 
by a calcareous cement and the rock is the cavernous member of Car- 
ter county. In some localities the bedding faces of this rock is thickly 
studded with angular fragments of Homstone or flint. Extensive dig- 
gings may be observed in many places in this neighborhood, at the out- 
crop of the sub-carboniferous limestone, often covering half an acre or 
more of ground. The excavations are shallow, only about six or seven 
feet deep. The people of the country have various opinions as to the 
origin and object of these works. Some of the old workings having 
been xeoeBUy opened, a good opportunity was thus afToided to make 
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an examinatioQ. The materials thrown from the recent opening were 
a reddish friable earth, fragments of limestone, fragments of flint, and 
kidney shaped seggregations of flint, weathered out of the adjacent 
limestone. These are quite symmetrical, about five inches long, three 
inches wide, and from one and a half to two and a half inches thick. 
They split at right angles with the long diameter, and perpendicular 
to the thickness, thus producing long oval pieces with parallel faces. 
The largest produced are four inches long, from one and a half to two 
and a half inches wide, and from a quarter to three eighths of an inch 
thick. Bushels of the ends of these nodules were discovered near 
some of the workings, with some fragments of the oval pieces, few or 
none in an entire state, hence I infer that these diggings were made 
by the aborigines of the country for the purpose of procuring the ma- 
terial from which they made their arrow-heads. 

Where the grindstone grit was observed, on the first branch above 
Mr. Jacobs' farm, it separates into slabs from three to six inches thick, 
in the line of the deposition of the sand, which forms an angle of 
30^ with the superior and inferior faces of the regularly stratified layers. 
These rocks will afford good grindstones, both for neighborhood use and 
shipment The bed is, as we have said, local, and does not cover a very 
great extent of country. For the present I refer them to the upper mem- 
bers or last beds of the knob-stone division of the sub-carboniferous 
rocks. Its thickness varies firom a few inches to twenty-five feet. My 
examinations were next directed across the drainage of the country, 
nearly north from the small creek entering Tygert's creek at the nar- 
rows^ to Grassy creek, and thence over the hills to the North fork; thence 
to a laige creek called Three Prong; (not laid down on Millne & Bra- 
der's map;) thence down Three Prong, three-fourths]of a mile ; thenoe 
across the hills to Leatherwood creek ; thence down that creek two 
miles ; thence across the hills to the head branches of the south fork of 
White Oak creek, and Kenton Furnace; thence down White Oak by 
the road to Greenupsburg; then with ihe line of the Ohio river to 
Springville. 

All the creeks crossed by this route to Greenupsburg have thin beds 
of this grit on the knob-stone, which sometimes rises sufficiently high to 
compose the entire dividing ridge; at other localities a thin capping of 
sub-carboniferous limestone and millstone grit; at others^ in addition, a 
few feet of the lower member of the Coal Measures, are to be found on the 
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top of the highest ridges. Along the entire line from Tygert's creek 
there is manifestly a thinning of the sub-carboniferous limestone, mill- 
stone grit, and the Coal Measures, evidently marking the margin of 
the coal basin towards the northwest. It is highly probable that many 
of the beds found in considerable force east of Little Sandy river will 
be found, on examination, to have entirely thinned out, even before 
they reach that river; other beds lying three or four hundred feet 
higher in the series east of Little Sandy, may, on White Oak ereek, 
be found resting on the millstone grit, which has thinned out to twelve 
feet, and here rests on the knobstone — ^the sub-carboniferous lime- 
stone having entirely disappeared. It is highly probable that the 
line of the margin of the basin was frequently changed, from the time 
of the deposition of the knob-stone to the end of the coal period. 

The coal basin being shallower near the margin, the measures be- 
tween the ore beds are much thinner here, and the ore beds much 
closer together here than east of the Little Sandy. There is reason 
to believe, from the evidence seen on my route from Tygert's creek 
to the mouth of White Oak creek, that the line of least disturbance 
during the coal period, was not far from this line; where the route 
crossed Grassy creek the Ime of least disturbance was three or four 
miles to the northwest. It is worthy of particular note that the fer- 
ruginous depositions have here extended to the edge of the basin, and 
ferruginous materials have been infiltered, or have even run over the 
denuded sub-carboniferous limestone, as may be well observed at the 
limestone quarry of the Kenton Furnace. 

Beds of reddish marly clay are frequently seen resting on the mill- 
stone grit, from five to ten feet in thickness. At every step, from Ty- 
gert to White Oak creek, are convincing proofs of the thinning out of 
the sub-carboniferous limestone and millstone grit; at some points the 
sub-carboniferous limestone either was never deposited, or has been 
swept away by denudation before the deposition of the millstone grit, 
which in some localities is seen resting on the knob-stone series: at 
other localities constituting a mass from twelve to twenty-five feet 
thick. The underlying member — the knob-stone — ^has, on the other 
hand, experienced an enormous expansion. At one locality it was found 
six hundred and thirty feet thick, without including a portion of the 
base of the formation under the drainage. 
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The lowest ore bed observed locally rests on a bed of chert; the 
same bed, whea the chert is absent, rests on the sub-carboniferous 
limestone and frequently fills fisures in that rock, extending down to 
the top of the knob-stone. The ores found in this geological horizon 
belong to the Hematitic class. 

On Grassy creek a new furnace is in process of erection. The stack 
is built upon and into the masses of the knob-stone, the lower part 
being excavated into the solid mass of this member in place, the ma- 
terial for the walls and inner lining are obtained from the same forma- 
tion. I think it extremely doubtful whether this stone will be found 
to stand fire well. 

The ores on which the main dependence is placed to supply the fur- 
nace lie on the top of the hills, associated with the chert bed of the 
sub-carboniferous limestone. I visited some of the localities where 
the ores are now being tested, at one, lying one and a quarter miles 
from the furnace, the ores are found between chert beds, and are of va- 
riable thickness ; firom one inch to ten or fifteen. The bed on which 
the ores rest slopes toward the valley at an angle of about fifteen de- 
grees, and is of a very uneven surface, full of irregular shaped cavities, 
of unequal size and depth, the margin of these cavities touching the 
margin of all surrounding ores. It is into these holes that the ore 
has infiltrated, filling some and partially filling others, leaving a surfitoe 
of ore and a few points of the bottom to form a surfitoe somewhat less 
rough than the bed on which the ore rests. Upon this last surface rests 
a bed of chert and the debris of the millstone grit above it The opin- 
ion expressed at the furnace is that the best ores lie at the head of 
Grassy, or to the west In my opinion the best and most abundant 
ores are to be sought down Grassy or to ihe east 

The following section was taken at one of the ore beds of Gnussy 
Furnace: 

ff eighth. 2 hicknesa . 
Ft. In. Ft. Id. 

48. 23.0 Top of bill; masses of millstone grit. 

25. 25.0 Foot of millstone grit; coyered space. 

0. Ore bed from one inch to fifteen inches thick, resting on a 

bed of chert. 

Some few of the highest ridges north of Grassy, and south of 

Three Prong, are capped by a few feet of the materials forming the 

base of the Coal Meftsaies; aod the ore bed% equivalent to ihom 

47 
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worked at Kenton Furnace, may be found in some of them. The 
valleys are from one hundred and fifty to three hundred feet deep, and 
as before stated, are in part or entirely sunk into the masses of the 
knob-stone. The sides of the valleys are in many places perpendicu- 
lar walls. 

In traveling through the country, from one valley to another, the 
small branches are usually followed to the top of the dividing ridge; 
the ridge is then followed until another suitable branch oflers for the 
descent into the next valley. Good roads, except by the lines of the 
valleys and branches, are an impossibility. Practicable roads may be 
had along the valleys. 

The remarks, in reference to the dip of the rocks, and their conform- 
ability to the contour of the hills made of the measures upon Triplet's 
creek, are equally applicable here, and of the whole line traveled from 
the narrows of Tygert's creek to Greenupsburgh. 

Section on White Oak, near Kenton Furnace, 



Top of hill. 

Red streak, shown by road wash. 

Loose chert fn road. 

Top of second bench of knob-stone. 

Foot of abrupt part of hill. 

Bed of white oak creek. 

On the north side of this hill ores are now being dug. A section 
was carried from these openings, and the place of the ores located in 
the foregoing section. 

Section on north side of hill, 
ffeiffhth. Thickness. 
Ft. In. Ft. In. 

272. 15.6 Top of hill, and top of the foregoing section. 

256.6 1 5.6 Top of thin masses millstone grit? and locally, place of clay 

ironstone. 
241. 10.4 Base of sandstone; millstone grit? 

228. 0. Top of block ore, six to eighteen inches thick, under ten 

feet four inch clay shales. 

There is a thin bed of shales under the ore bed, which rest on the 
knob-stone. It may be possible that the sandstone quarried as mill- 
stone grit in the above section, may be one of the sandstones of the 
Goal Measures. If this be the case the sub-carboniferous limestone 
and millstone grit are both absent at the place of the section. 
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The bed of ore heretofore worked at the Kenton Furnace, lying un* 
der and in the fissures of the sub-carboniferous limestone, is probably 
of the same geologic^il period as the ore beds under the chert at some, 
and upon the beds of limestone in other, localities. The ores in the 
fissures of the limestone at Kenton Furnace are peculiar to this locali- 
ty, so far as I am at present advised. 

From the mouth of Little Sandy, river and for some distance up 
that stream, the knoI>stone forms the mass of the hills, which have a 
capping of the superior measures of from fifty to seventy-five feet. 
The remark is equally applicable to the river hills of the Ohio. From 
the mouth of Sandy to Springville sdong the line of the Ohio river 
hills, in a few places, are found beds of limestone, probably belonging 
to the sub-carboniferous period. 

The following section, taken near Springville, does not include the 
entire thickness of the knob-stone division — part of the mass lies be* 
low the bed of the Ohio river: 

Heighth, Thickness. 

Ft. In. Ft. III. 

677.6 69 6 Top of hill. 

608. 22.0 Top of grindstone grit. Member of knob-ftone? 

686. 218.0 Covered space, principally shales. 

3 8. 19.4 Top of ledges of rock, and foot of shales^ 

348.8 17.6 Thick masses of drab-grey rocks. 

331.2 5.2 Thick musses of iron stained rocks. 

326. 6.2 Thick masses of blue-drab rocks. 

320.10 32.0 Ledge flesh -grey rocks. 

298.10 21.0 Ash-grey shales. 

277.10 28. Ash-grey shales with flagstones intercalated. 

149. 16. Slope covered by land slide. 

133. 91. River road. 

42. 42. Sawmill. 

0. Low water Ohio, October 1 856. 

At a short distance from Greenup Furnace is a thin coal, lying under 
the bed of Cane creek. The openings into this coal, which is mined 
for blacksmith's use, were fallen in, and no measurements could be 
made of the coal. 

The following section was taken of the hill immediately above the 
coal: 
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Heighih. Thieknea. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

154. 10 21.8 Top of hill at point. 

133.2 47.6 Second bluff. 

86.6 40.0 Top of first bluff, upper part of sbalea. 

26.6 1 6.6 Foot of sandstone bluff. 

10.0 10.0 Blue shales. 

0. Top of coal. 

This coal is slaty, and said to be eighteen inches thick. 

The following section is from the equivalent beds of the section last 
given, immediately opposite Greenup Furnace, where the materials 
composing the hill are better exposed : 

Section at Gfreenup Fumac€. 

Beighik. Thickness, 

Ft. In. Ft. la. 

144-8 32.0 Top of bill, sandy shales. 

1 1 2.8 32.0 Foot of red streak. Some ore has been taken out here. 

80.8 24.8 Top of black bituminous shale, eighteen inches thick. 

56. 6.0 Top of thick sandstone, and foot of thin sandy shales. 

60.8 13.0 Foot of thick bedded sandstone. 

39.0 17.8 Thick bedded sandstone, thin bedded ledges 7 feet thick. 

21.4 21.4 Foot of thick masses sandstone, containing many casts of 

Ibssil shells, mostly spirifer. 

.0 .0 Top of shales above coal 16.6 inches thick. 

16.6 16.6 Top of coal, under bed of branch. 

The following section is from the point of the ridge between Green- 
up and Pennsylvania Furnaces, ascending, from the valley of Cane 
creek, by the line of the road from Pennsylvania Furnace to the quar- 
ry of limestone. The section begins at the top of the sandstone, at 
thirty-nine feet in last section: 

Beighth. ThickneM. 

Ft. In. Ft. Id. 

244.8 16.0 Top of hill, loose rough sandstone. 

228.8 1 1.8 Rough block ore bed. 

217.0 44.4 Top of covered slope. 

162.8 92.8 Soft sandstones on top of sloping covered apace, moatlj 

beds of sandy shale. 

70. 11.0 Foot of steep sloping covered space. 

69. 32.4 Small ore in road. 

37.8 10.8 Bottom of bed of argillaceous shale. 

27. 7. Sandy shales in place. 

20. 20.' Top of steep rounded slope. 

0. Top of nandstone. 
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About a mile to the northeast of the termiDatiDg point of the fore-* 
going section, and on the same ridge, is the qaarry from which the 
limestones used at Greenup Furnace are procured. 

The following section taken at this quarry will exhibit the arrange- 
ment here: 

Hetghth, ThicknesB. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

42.10 26.6 Top of hill, covered space, loose sandstone on top« 

16.4 6.0 Surface exposed by cut at quarry. 

1 1 .4 3.0 White argillaceous shale. 

8.4 1.0 Black clay streak. 

7.4 3.3 Silicious argillaceous clay. 

4.1 .6 Limestone ore bed. 

3.7 1.4 Blue-grey sandy shales containing numerous silicious se- 
gregations, hard and compact. 

2.3 .6 Ledge of limestone. 

1.9 1.0 Ledge of limestone. 

.9 .9 Ledge of limestone. 

|[0.0 .0 Blackish sandy shales, with carbonaceous partings. 

It was very desirable^ that this limestone should be traced to other 
localities. Its geological place could be traced, but owing to the soft- 
ness of the covering masses no outcrop could be found. The thirty 
feet of materials immediately above are very soft, and the chances of 
the limestone being found in outcrop, unless exposed by a land slide, 
are rare indeed. 

About one hundred and fifty yards from the quarry, and on the 
east side of the same ridge, and nearly on the same horizontal level, 
is an ore bank which has recently been opened in argillaceous and 
fine sandy shale, producing beautiful, fine-textured, clear-bright red 
ore, in part, and part grey — '^see specimen 91, Greenup county ^ This 
ore, in its external character, resembles the eisenJcdkstein of Fallen* 
burgh, which you kindly furnished me for comparison with the Green- 
up county ores. The German ore possesses more evenness of fracture. 

About one fourth of a mile to the southeast of the ore bank last 
mentioned .the hill is a few feet higher. An ore bed was formerly work- • 
ed on the top of the sandstone, supposed to be the equivalent of the 
sandstone at the top of the section at the quarry. 

The following section, taken from a sag in the top of the ridge, will 
give a few feet of those measures : 
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ffeighth. Thickneis, 

Top of hill capped by four feet clay shales. 
Sandy shale. 

ft 

Ledge of sandstone, one foot thick, in sandy shales. 
Bottom of red streak. 
Sag above limestone bed. 

In the yicioity of Greenup Furnace a thin bed of cannel coal is seen, 
lying high in the hills; it is eleven inches thick at the place of expo- 
sure. The coal lies ninety-eight feet below the top of the hill, and 
about one hundred and forty-six feet above the level of Cane run, at 
the furnace. It is probably the equivalent of the blade streak, 18 
inches thick at 80 feet 8 inches, in the section opposite the Furnace. 
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CHAPTER in. 

Report of the progress of the work on the base line. 

Uniontown, Union county, having been fixed as the initial point of 
the base line, Mr. Joseph h>. Harris, with his corps, No. 2, were detail- 
ed from the survey of Hopkins, Christian, and Muhlenburg counties, 
where that corps had been operating during the summer, to conduct 
this important work. 

An approximate determination of the latitude of the initial point 
was first obtained, at Uniontown, which gave the latitude of this 
place 37° 46' 4". 

A monument of stone, three feet long, was placed in the inclosure 
of Dr. John T. Berry, (marked, on the top, as "initial point of Base 
line, Kentucky Geological Survey.") The theodolite used for this 
work was six inches. No. 48, of Windeman make, Washington City, 
D. C. Reading to 02'. The chain was of steel, thirty-three feet, 
and adjusted by Christuman's patent two pole steel tape. 

Two sets of observations were made to determine the magnetic de-* 
clination. It had been contemplated to make observations for decli- 
nation at distances not greater than six miles apart, along the entire 
line, but it was found to consume too much time, and the weather be- 
ing frequently unfavorable for such obser^•ations, those at No. 1,192 
and at No. 3,326 were the only ones found to be practicable. The first 
gave 5° 58' 4" east; the last 6° 22' 3" east,* The direction of the line 
was checked, from time to time, by observations for azimuth, and such 
corrections made as were necessary. 

The distances made by the line are kept in feet The base line was 
carried from Uniontown, Union county, to Wm. Smith's farm, neay 
the Hawesville and Hartford road, Hancock county, 322,975 feet, or 
sixty-one miles eight hundred and eighty-five feet. The line was in- 
tended to run due east from the initial point to the Virginia state line, 
near the corner of Pike county, Kentucky. 

•This thoold be repeated; it is undoubtedlj too great, tinleu part of the effect be attributed 
to local attraction. 
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At 187,369 feet, crossing of Green river. 

At 233,300 feet. Center of third street, OwBiitboio'. 

At 269,280 feet. Panther creek. 

At 296,318 feet, Knottsville. 

The plan of the base line will be plotted and ready for the report of 
the operatives of this dummer, 1857. 

The map of Hopkins, part of Christian, and part of Muhlenburg, 
and the map of Greenup, part of Carter counties, &c., are also in a 
state of forwardness, and will also be ready for the engraver in July or 
August. 
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Adair eouDty soil, analysis of, 129 

Agricaltural chemistry, summary of facts in, 10 

Agricultural geology, 29 

Air, action of in the soil, 25 

Alkalies in soils, ---.. 47 

Alum spring, on James Richardson's place, tested, - . - - 75 

Ammonia in rain water, ..-.--.- 20 

Ammonia in soils, 261 

Ammonia, sources of, --------- 11 

Anderson couBty limestones, analyses of, ..... 151 

Arnold coal bank, Stuart's creek, section of, 345 

Ash analyses, table of, -. 300 

Ashland, sections near, - - - - - - - -361, 362 

Ballard county soils, analyses of, 133 

Barney^ ridge, section at, 340 

Barren county soils, analyses of, 136 

Bfrren-Hmestone soil, - - - .... 32^ 43^ 44 

Barrett coal banks, section at, 342 

Barrett's coal, Ohio county, 263 

Bart. Sisk coal bank, 345 

Base line, report of work on, 375 

Bath county geology of, 349 

Bear Wallow, section at, - 341 

Bedford spring, Trimble county, 79 

Beech land in blue limestone formation, 38, 39, 73, 81 

Bel lefonte Furnace, iron ore, Greenup county, 177 

BelUfonte Furnace, section at, 359 

Bellemont Furnace, Bullitt county, ores, slags, &c., ... 141 

Bells' (Washington) Sulphur Spring, Marion county, ... 73 

Big Bone Lick Mineral Waters, Boone county, .... 32 

Big Lick Sulphur Spring, Gallatin county. 80 

Birds-eye limestone, at Frankfort, 113 

Bitumen, from Tar Springs, Edmonson county, - - - - 138, 161 

Black-band iron ores, - - 337, 339, 344 

Black soils, 49, 51, 273 

Blue limestone soils, 30, 32, 39, 47, 150, 173. 2 1 

Blue limestone sub-soils, - - - - 31, 151, 166, 167, 2S3, 284 

Bobb'8 ridge, 323 

4f 
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Boghead eoa]» Scotland, analysis of, Ac, • - - * • fl3 

Boone coantj, geology of, -------- 106 

Boone coonty.^soiis of, --------- 107 

Boulders, - 360 

Brashear's and Boarland's coal?, ....-.• 327 

Breckinridge coal, .--.--... 53, 125 

Breckinridge coal, analysis and distillation of, - - - - 211 

Bre<:kiD ridge couaty sbale, analysis of, - - • r - - 138 
Bryant's Springs, Lincoln county, ..-.-. 239 to 243 

Bnena Yista Furnace slag, ........ 186 

Buffalo creek, section on, -------- 332 

Buffalo Fnmace, ore and limestone, Greenup county, - - - 178 

Bullitt county iron ores, 93, 94, 139 

Bullitt county limestones, analyses of, - . - r . • 95,143 

Bullitt county sandstones, analyt^es of, - - - ? - • 144 

Bullitt county slate, Devonian, analysis of, - • - - ? 1*46 

Bullitt county sub- carboniferous and Devonian rocks, ... 93 

Bullitt mould knob, 95 

Burwell's, section near, ........ 362 

Butler county iron ore, (carbonate) analysis of, ... - 146 

Button-mould knob, iron ore from, analysis of, .... 142 

Campbell coal, 310, 330, 331 

Campbf 11 county, forest growth of, ...... io9 

Campbell county, geology of, - 107 

Campbellsrille sulphur water, Taylor county, ..... 79 

Cane Run, coal on, 333 

Cane Run, sections of coal bank on, 334, 337 

Cannel coal, English, analysis of, 67 

Cannel coal, first workable bed under Anril Rock, - . • - 54 

Oannel coal. Haddock's, ........ 55 

Cannel coal, I/esmahago, analysis of, ----- - 58 

Cannel coal, Scotch, analysis of, - - - t ? ^ - 67 

Cannel coal, Weyms', analysis ©f, - - - - -r - - 69 

Cannel coal, Wigan, analysis of, - ? - ? - - - 69 
Caroline Furnace, slags, ores and limestones, r • - - - 198 to 204 

Carroll county, geology of, ---r?--- 106 

Carter county, timber of, 366 

Carter and Oreenup counties, topography of, • t - - - 349 

Casey's coal. Union county, analysis of, - • - r r - 270 

Catlett's creek coal, -..-.-•-? 358 

Caves in grindstone grit, --t 866 

Caves in Hardin and Edmonson counties, 92 

Chemical analysis of soils, utility of, - - • - - 38, 42, 120 

Chemical Economic Geology, 63 

Chloridj^ of magnesium, action of, on animal 4eonomy, • - • 80 
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Cbrittiiin county oosi, Woolrich's, analyeis of, . •. - . 149 

Christian county Bub-soil, BiuiysiB of, ..-.•• 147 

ClarUcoQDiy soil^. »nalysia or. (Dr. Martin's) . . ^ >. 150 

Ci«v couniv coal, (Col. Garrnrd'a) analyus of, - - - - 164 

Clinton county, iron ore, analysis of, 164 

Clinton county Boila, analyses of, 163 

Clinton Furnace, sections near, ....... 361,368 

Clover, red, mineral luallers in, ■---•-- 17 

Coal, Airdrie, Muhlenbarg county, 260 

Coal, Arnold's, , 3*6 

CohI bank, Barr«tt, 348 

Coal bank, Bart. Sisk, 346 

Coal. Urtricu's, Ohio counly, 863 

Coal, at Bear Wallow, 341 

Coal beds of Livingston county, 314 

Coal beds at Rocky Gap, 326 

Coal beds varying in thickness and composition, .... 6o 

Coal, BngheHd. 8i:oLla[iil, 213 

Coal, Breckinridge, 63, 186, 811 

Coal in Buffalo creek, 332 

Coal on Cane run, - - 333 

Coal, Casey's, analysis of, 270 

Coal, Catletl's creek, 368 

Coal, Cumberland mines, Pulaski coonly, 267 

Coal. Dr. Cushing's. 357 

Coal, Dorris' and Dollison'a, 319 

Coal, Eades', . ^ . £50 

Goal, English canne), analysis of, 66 

Coal, first workable bed under Anvil rock, yield of oil, ilic, - • 64 

Coal, Col. Garrard's, Clay county, analysis of, - - • - 168 

Coal near Greei.up Furnace 371,378 

Coal, Haddock's, analysis of, 266 

Coal, Haddouk's canne), yidd of oil, Ac, • . . . . £5,817 

Coal, Mr. Hall's, 217 

Coal, Hamby'B, 331 

Coal, Hillsboro' New Brunswick, analyua of, • • • - • * 66 

Coal, Hanur's, -•--. 320 

Coal, Icehouse, analysis of, 269 

Ci>al, Jackson's, Ohio county, • - 254 

C^>al, Keener's, Lawrence county, ■.-.... 238 

Coal, main Ashland, analysis of, 2t)7 

Coal, Marston Hall, 343 

Coal, McHenry's big. Lawrence county, 2^1 

Coal Measures, comparison of Krniucky with PennayWania, - - 60 

Co«l UeaiaTM at I)rak«'a onek, ....... 3t7 
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Coal Measures, equivalency of, ------ - 60 

Coal Measures of Pennttylvania, - 61 

Coal Measures at Petersburg, Kentucky, ..... 327, 328 

Coal Measures at Providence, Kentucky, 318 

Coal Measures, soils, - - - - 32, 44, 47, 147, 166, 230, 254, 264 

Coal Measures in Union, Hopkins, Caldwell, and Christian counties, - 309 

Coal,. Montgomery's, 320 

Coal near Mount Savage Furnace, ...... 354 

Coal, Mul ford's main, analysis of, 268 

Coal, Judge Mayhall's, 209 

Coa!, New Castle, (England,) analysis of, "^ 66 

Coal, Hiram Oldham, 343 

Coal, Mr. Pate's, - . - - 210 

Coal, Pitchner's, Ohio county, 262 

Coal, Ramsey's, New Castle, analybis of, - - - - - 58 

Coal, Roberts' Muddy river, 248 

Coal. P. M. Robinson's, 342 

Coals, comparative examination of, - - - - - - 217 

Coals, general remarks on, 124 

Coals, general table of, 292 

Coals of Kentucky, general remarks on, ----- - 53 

Coals, their gas and oil producing properties, &c., ... - 53,217 

Coals, Union county, 268 to 270 

Coal, Mr. Samuels', 218 

Coal, Scotchcannel, analysis of, ------ - 57 

Coal, Sears' Pulaski county, 257 

Coal, Sneed's, Crittenden county, - - -- - - - .154 

Coal, Stinson creek cannel, section of, » 352 

Coal, Terry's, 332 

Coal, Triplett, Daviess county, analysis of, 158 

Coal, twin, 365, 368 

Coal, Union company's, 243 

Coal, Walker's, Muhlenburg county, ...... 247 

Coal, Watson's, Union county, 317 

Coal at Winn Hill, 321 

Coal, Wolf Hill, Daviess county, analysis of, 157 

Coal, Charles Woodruff, bank, 336 

Coal, Woolrich's, Christian county, analysis of, <kc., ... 149^ 330 

Coal, Wright's mountain, 219 

jCpal, Youghiogheny, of Pennsylvania, analysis of, - - - - 287 

Comparison of Kentucky and Pennsylvania coal measures, • - 60 

Coppt-r ore, Estill county, •- 6^,162 

Crab Orchard mineral springs and salts, .... 253 to 239 

Creel white sulphur water, Marion county, ..... 77 

Orittendan county ooal, (Sneed'a) analysis of» - • - • • 164 
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Comberland county soil, analysis of, ----- - 165 

Cumberland mines coal, Pulaski county, 257 

Cushing's coal, 357 

Daviess county coals analyses of, - - - - - - • 157, 158 

Daviess county soil, analysis of, 156 

Devonian slate, Bullitt county, 95 

I^'ggJng8» aboriginal, 366 

Dollison's coal bank, section at, - - - - - - - 319. 

Dorris' coal bank, section at, 319 

Doziers' hill, 334, 338 

Draining the soil, ------... . ^S 

Drakes' creek, coal measures at, 327 

Drift, 360 

Edmonson county iron ore, Nolin Furnace, I59 

English cannel coal analysis of, - - 56 

Epsom spring, Trimble county, 79 

Equivalency of Kentucky coal measures, ..... qq 

Estill county copper ore, 168 

Falls of the Ohio, section of rocks at, &c., 97 

Fallow, influence of on the soil, 20 

Fayette county, beech ridge soils and rocks, <fec., - - - 162 to 171 

Fleming and Lewis couniies, --..... 349 

Fluor spar, Franklin county, 114 

Forest growth of Campbell county, . . . . ^ . iqq 

Forest growih of Harrison and Scott counties, - - - - no 

Forest growth of Pendleton county, 108 

Fox. Run coal bank, section of 339 

Frankfort, section near the arsenal, 112 

Franklin county geology, forest growth, dec, HO 

Franklin county limestones and soils, ..... 172 to 177 

Gallatin county, geology of, -------- 106 

Gordon coal bank, 34 1 

Grant county geology of, ------- . 106 

Grassy Creek Furnace, --------. 3^9 

Grayson county iron ore and limestone, 207, 208 

Green crops, plowed in, 17 

Greenup county iron ores, pig iron, slag, coal and limeskuies, - 177 to 207 

Greenup and Carter counties, topography of, 349 

Greenup Furnace, coal near, 371, 372,^74 

Greenup Furnace iron ores, 184^ 

Grigsby's white sulphur water. Nelson county, .... i^^ 

Grindstone grit, 367 

Gum branch c<»al, 364 

Haddock's cannel coal, yield of oil isc, 55, 217 

Sftinby's ooal bod, 39I 
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Hancock county coals, ------- 

Hardinsville sulphur spring, Franklin county, 
Harrison and Scott counties, geology of, - 
Harrodsburg saloon spring, Mercer county, . . - 
Harrod's creek, Jefferson county, section at, - - - 
Hemp adapted to blue limestone soil, - - - - 

Hemp not so exhaustive as wheat, corn, and tobacco, 
Hillsboro', New Brunswick, coal analysis of - - 

Hood's creek^ section at, 

Hopkins county coals, - - - - . • - 

Howell mineral spring, Hardin county. - - - - 
Hydraulic limeslones, 70, 71, 72, 92, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 208, 220, 262, 263, 

Hydraulic limestone, near Elizabethtown, 

Hydraulic limestone, Grayson county, 

Hydraulic limestone, Jefferson county, 

Hydraulic limestone, Ohio county. 

Hydraulic limestone, Tarnowitz, - - - 

Hydraulic limestones, Trigg county. 

Ice-house coal, Mulford's mine, Union county, analysis of, 

Illinois prairie soil, analysis of, 

Iron Furnace slags, Bellemont Furnace, Bullitt count}', 
Iron Furnace slags, Buena Vista Furnace, Greenup county. 
Iron Furnace slags, Caroline Furnace, Greenup county, - 
Iron Furnace sUgs, general table of, - - - • 
Iron in the soil, -------- 

Iron ores, - -/- - - - »• - * 

Iron ores, Bellemont Furnace, Bullitt county, - - - 
Iron ores, Bullitt county, ----.. * 

Iron ore, (carbonate) Butler county, analysis of. 

Iron ore, (carbonate) Button-mould knob, Bullitt county^ 

Iron ore, Campbell county, ---*-- 

Iron ores, carbonates, general table of, - 

Iron ores, carbonate of iron, Whitley county, - - - 

Iron ores, carbonates of iron, Greenup county. 

Iron ores, carbonates. Laurel county, - - - - 

Iron ore, carbonate, Pulaski county, . - - - 
Iron ores. Carter county, --..«- 
Iroo ore, Clinton county, analysis of, - . - . 

^ Iron ores, Edmonson county, 

Iron ores, general remarks on, - - - - - 

Iron ores. Grassy creek Furnace, - - - - - 

Iron ores, Greenup county, ------ 

Iron ores of Kenton Furnace, - «. - h, . 

Iron ores* Laurel county, ••••.. 
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Iron ores, limonites, Whitley county, 277, 278 

Iron ores, limonites, general table of, 289, 296 

Iron ore, limonite, Grayson county, 207 

Iron ores, limonite, Trigg county, - - - ... - . 262,263 
Iron ore, limonites. Union county, --•-.-. 270^ 27 1 

Iron ores, Lincoln county, qq^ 243 

Iron ores, Monroe county, -------. gg^ 245 

Iron ores, Ohio county, 66,251 

Iron ores, Pulaski, county, 66, 258 

Iron ores, Trigg county, 66, 262. 263 

Iron ores, Warren county, 66, 270 

Iron ores, Wayne county, 67, 271 

Iron ores, Whitley county, 67, 276 to 278 

Isinglass glad^, section at, 3^6 

Jackson's coal, Ohio county, 254 

Janes' mineral spring, Washington county, 76 

Jefferson county, geology of, 97 

Jefferson county soils and limestones, 220 to 228 

Jefferson county soil, 32, 43, 220 to 227 

Jefferson county water-lime, 220 

Jesse's (Reuben) mineral water, Woodford county, - . . . qi 

Kenton county, geology of, - 107 

Kenton county, soil and growth, 108 

Kenton Furnace iron ores, 204 

Kenton Furnace, sections near, 37O 

Kenton salt well, Tygert's creek, 366 

Knob formation, Bullitt county, 93 

Knob region soils, 45 

Lamb's creek coal, - 322 

Land's coal, 312 

Laurel county iron ores and soil, 228 to 231 

Laurel Furnace iron ores, limestones, and iron, .... 137 

Lawrence county coals and limestone, - 230, 232 

Lead lodes of Crittenden and Livingston counties, .... 315 

Lesmahago Cannel coal, analysis of, 58 

Licking river, 349 

Liebig's experiment, on barren soil, 1 5 

Liebig's theory of agriculture, ---.-.. 23 

Lime, action of, on the soil, 20, 24, 124 

Limestones, Andtrson county, analyses of, - - - - - 131 

Limestone, bird's-eye, II3 

Limestone, blue, Fayette county, 165, 169, 170 

Limestone, blue, from Woodford county, 279, 280 

Limestones, Bullitt county, analyses of, 95, 1 43 

Umestone, ferruginous, Lawrence county, 233 
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• 

Limestones, Franklin county, 172 

Limestones, general remarks on, - - - 67,69,70,71,72,96,127 

Limestones, general tabla of, - - - 296, 296 

Limestones, Greenup jpounty, 178 to 207 

Limestones, hydraulic, 70, 71, 72, 92, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 208, 220, 252, 

263, 264 

Limestone, hydraulic, near Elizabeth town, 92 

Limestone, hydraulic, Ohio county, 264 

Limestones, hydraulic, Trigg county, 263, 264 

Licnestones, Jefferson county, 220 to 228 

Limestones, magnesian, Grimes', <&c., 69, 127, 168 

Limestone quarry near Pennsylvania Furnace, - - - - 373 

Limestone used as flux at Bellemont Furnace, - '• - - 141 

Lineoln county mineral springs and salts, .... 233 to 243 

Little sandy river, section at, 361 

Lithographic stones, ..-•.-... 39 

Livingston county, coal and coal beds, • 243,314 

Llewellen coal bank, section at, Union county, - - * - 316 

Lofland coal bank, section at, r- 319 

Logan county, sub*8oil, ----.--- 244 

Lunatic iisylum, Lexington, sulphur well, - - - . - 171 

Magnesium, chloride of, action of on animal economy, ... 30 

Magnesian limestone, ♦ - 69, 127, 168 

Magnesian limestone, Bullitt county, analysis of, - • - - 143 

Mammoth well. Nelson county, 77 

Marl, Union county, - 267 

Marston Hall coal bank, •• 343 

Manures, preservation of, - 19 

Mayhairs, Judge, coal, analysis of, ' 209 

Milk sickness confined to a peculiar Geological region, ... J39, 73 

Milk sickness, 39, 73, 80 

Millstone grit, <fec., 314, 32^, §28, 366 

Mineral food of plants, 11, 13, 18 

Mineral pitoh, or bitumen, analysis of, 138 

Mineral spring, and well waters, 73 

Mine-al spring, alum spring, 74 

Mineral spring, Bedford, Trimble county, 79 

Mineral spring, Creel white sulphur, Marion county, ... 77 

Mineral spring Mrs. Hoskins' tested, 75 

Mineral spring, Howell, Hardin county, 79 

Mineral spring, Janes' Washington county, 76 

Mineral springs of Lincoln county, 233 to 243 

Mineral spring, Mammoth Well, Nelson county, - . . . 77 

Mineral spring, Neviens' Sulphur Spring, Lincoln county, - - 73 

Mineral spring, Oliirer Spring, Daviess county, .... 74 
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Mineral spring, Paroquet Spring, - 74 

Mineral spring, Rochester. Boyle comity, • - . - . 7$ 

Mineral spring, Yates* Boyle county, 75 

Mineral spring, Yelvington. Daviess county, - - . - - 73 

Mineral water, Big Bone Lick, Boone county, 82 

Mineral water. Big Lick Sulphur Spring, Gallatin county, - - 80 

Mineral water, Campbellsville Sulphur, Taylor county. - - - 78 

Mineral water, near Clarks' creek Grant county, - - - - 80 

Mineral water, Epsom Spring, Trimble county, - - - - 79 

Mineral waters general table of, !i!99 

Mineral water, Greenville Spring, Harrodsburg, Mercer county, - 82 

Mineral water, R. B. Grigsbys' White Sulphur, Nelson county,^ - 77 

Mineral water, Hardinsville Sulphur Spring, Franklin cotinty, • - 81 

Mineral water, Harrodsburg, Saloon Spring, Mercer county, - - 82 

Mineral water, Reuben Jesse's, Woodford county, - - - - 81 

Mineral water Lunatic Asylum, Fayette county, .... lU 

Mineral water. Poison Spring, Grant county, 8! 

Mineral water. Public Well, Bloom6eld, Nelson county, ... 76 

Mineral water, Washington Bells', Sulphur, Marion county, - - 78 

Mineral water, J. T. Weathers' Well, Nelson county, ... 78 

Mitchell Old field, * 339 

Monroe county, iron ore and soil, 245 

Monroe county, zinc ore, 247 

Mount Savage, Carter county, sction at, 363 

Mount Savage coal banks, 864 

Mount Savage Furnace ores, 194 to 198 

Muhlenburg county, Airdrie coal, 260 

Muhlenbujg county, Eades' coal, 250 

Muhlenburg county, Roberts' Muddy river coal, .... 248 

Muhlettburg county. Walkers' coal, 247 

Mulford's main coal. Union county, analysis, of, - - - - 268 

Nevien'e Sulphur Spring, Lincoln county, ..... 70 

New Castle (England) coal, analysis, of, 60 

Nitric acid in rain water, 20 

Nitrification. 19 

Nitrogen assimilation of by plants, 12 

Nolin Furnace ores, <&c., &c., analyses, of, - . . * . 159 

Nourishment of plants, theory of the, 10 

Ohio county iron ores, <fec., Ac, 26 J 

Oldham coal bank, section at, 343 

Oldham county geology of, 103 

Oliver spring, Daviess county analysis of, 74 

Ores, - (5^ 

Organic analysis of coals, process of, • * - - . • 126 

Organic matters in the soil, influence of, - - - - - ^ 15, 40 

J ; : 
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Owen county geology of, ... 

Owsley county cannel coal, . . - 
Paroquet springs. Prof. Smiths' analysis of. 
Pates' coal, analysis of, - . - 

Pendleton county, geology of, 
Pendleton county forest growth of, 
Pennsylvania coal measures,. 
Pennsylvania Furnace iron ores, Greenup county, 
Pennsylvania Furnace, sections near, 
Petersburg coal measures at. 
Phosphoric acid in soil, ... 

Phosphate of liin^i in soils, <bc., 
Pig-iron, general table of, - - - 
Pig-iroQ, Laurel Furnace, Greenup county, 
Pitchner's coal, Ohio county. 
Plants, nourishment of, ... 

Poison spring. Grant county, 
Porositv of the soil, .... 
Prairie soil compared with red soil of Kentucky, 
Pulaski eounty, iron ores and coal, - 
Public well, Bloomfield, Nelson county, • 
Quartemary soils, .... 

Raccoon Furnace, iron ores, Greenup county, 
Bain water, nitric acid and ammonia in, • 
Ramsay's New Castle coal, analysis of, - 

Red marly clay, 

Red soils and sub-soils, ... 

Reiley's mill coal, .... 

Robinson's coal bank, . • . • 
Rockcastle river, iron ore, Palaski county, 
Rochester mineral spring, Boyle county, - 
Rocky gap, section of coal bed at, - 
Rotation of crops, .... 

Rotten sandstone of milk sick region, 
Russell county soil, - - - 
Rust in grain, supposed cause of, - 
Salt springs, Owenceunty, - . . 
Salt well, Kenton, on Tygert's creek. 
Salt wells. Little Sandy, . - ' • 
Sandstones, Bullitt county, analyses of, • 
Sandstones, general table of, • 
Sandstone, ^ob Formation, Bullitt county, 
Sandstone, ('*Rotien,) of milk sickregion, 
Sandy soil, improvement of, • 
Scotch cannel coal* analyses of, * * 
Seott asd Hanifoot eoontiei, gcokgy o( • 
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60 
180, 182 
372, 373, 374 
827 
24, 47 
26, 47 
294 
67, 192 
262 
10 
81 
25 
123 
266-268 
76 
133 to 135 
183 
20 
68 
368 
51 
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269 
76 
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Sears* ooal, Pulaski county, . • . . 
Section of Arnold's coal bank, 
Section in road from Ashland to Clinton Furnace, 
Section at Barney's ridge, - - . . 
Section at Barrett coal bank, . . • • 
Section of Bart. Sisk coal bank, . . • 
Section at Bear Wallow, .... 

Section at Bellefont Furnace, ... 

Section of black band, bed of Stuart's creek, • 
Section 6ve And a half miles above Brandenburg, 
Section, Breckinridge county, W. of Sinking creek, 
Section at Buffalo creek, .... 

Section, buUitt-mould knob, .... 

Sections on Cane Run, 

Section of Catlctt's creek coal, ... 

Section on Clear creek, Marston Hall coal. 

Section, near head of west firk of Clover creek, 

Sections near Clinton Furnace, ... 

Sections, near Concordia, Meade county. 

Section of Dr. Cushing's coal bank, 

Section at Dorris and Dollson coal banks. 

Section at falls of the Ohio, - 

Section near Floydsburg, Oldham county. 

Section Fox Run coal bank, - - - - 

Section four miles above Glens Adit, Meade county. 

Section nt Glens Adit, above Boonsport, Meado county, 

Section at ore beds, Grassy creek Furnace, 

Sections near Greenup Furnace, 

Section at Uarrod's creek, Jefferson county. 

Section at Hood's creek, - . . 

Section of bluff below Indian creek. 

Section at Ininglass glade, ... 

Section near Mr. Jacob's House, 

Section on Kentucky river near Arsenal, Frankfort, 

Section, knobs of Bullitt county, ... 

&ction on Kentucky shore, opposite Leavenworth, 

Section at Llewellen coal bank, Union county. 

Sec ion at Lofland coal b>ink, . • - 

Sections at Mt. Savsge, Carter county, - 

Section two miles above North Hampton, 

Section at Hiram Oldham coal bank. 

Section at P. M. RobiuKon's coal bank, • 

Section of coal beds at rocky gap, - 

Section at Little Sandy river, 

Sectiim near 8prin|{field, 
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at 6»ar Fimiace. Carter eonn'r, -.-•-• S53 

fercu<^ of ScinM^o crt^k cairafr] coil bed, - . . . . 35t 
Section, racc**^ioi] of sab-carboniferotis rocks io Breckinrid^, Meade 

aod Hardin cr^anties, ..•.-..- S5 

Section of twin coal. .-...---- 555, 353 

fiectioB at Watm>n*» bank. Union county, • - . . . 317 

8ec*i«^ii on While Oak, near K^-nton Famace, - - . . 370 

Section at Wi])iaiii»' creek tunnel, - 355.556 

Shale, Breckinnd;^e county, an^ I JMS of, •----• 138 

Sick spots in Franklin e^junty, --.-•.. ]|4 

Silica in the soil and in plants, •••.... 23 

Silicioun mud^lone, of beech flaU, - - - - 38, 39. 73» 81» 108, 1 10 

Silicious shale, dec , beech ridge, Fayette county, • • - • 164 

Smpvon county red sub-^oil, .-----.- J60 

Singleton's coal, ---.------ SIS 

Slate, black Devonian, Bullitt county, analysis of» .... H6 

StfiiU maris, d(c.. general table of, -•.---- 297,998 

Soils, from various Kentucky formations, compared, ... 29, 49 

Soil, action of lime np^m, ...---.. 20, 94 

Soil from Adair county, analysis of, ...... 199 

Soil analyns, utilily of, 38. 49. 190 

Soils from BalUrd county, analysis of, ..--•- 133 

Soils from Barren county, analysis of, ..••.• ]36 
Soil from the Barren limestone, -----.- 39, 43, 44 

Soils, from beech ridge, Fayette county, ..... 169 

Soil, stiff clay, of the black Deronian shales, . . « . - 27 
Soils, blue limestone, 30, 39, 39, 47, 130, 160, 166, 167, 173 (o 177,981 to 986 

Soil, bine limestone, cause of superiority of, • - - - - 30, 39 

Soils of Boone county, .-.--.--• 107 

Soil, Christian county, analysis of. - - - - • - - 147 

Soils, Clarke county, (Dr. Martin's) aaalysea of, - - « - 160 

Soils, Clinton county, analyses of, .-----• 153 

S<iil from coal measures, - - - 39, 44, 47, 147, 156, 930, 954, 964 

Soils, comparison between Woodford and Jeflbrson counties, - • 39 

Soil, Cumberland county, analy^is of. - - • • - • 155 

Soil, Daviess county, analysis d, «• 166 

Soil, drainage of, -•-*---•-- 96 

Soils, elements of, ...^ 120 

Soils, Franklin county, .••. 173 

Boil, Illinois prairie, -•-.-•*•• 286 

Soils, influence of cropping upon, 41,48 

SoHh, influence of fallow on, - • 90 

Soils, influence of organic matters in, - - - • • • 15,49 

Soils, influence of ^ubjacett rock formations on, « - <• • « 38, 49 

Soil* influence of tillage on, • • - . • . « • . •- 90 
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Soil, iron in, 49 

Soil from Jefferson county. 32, 43, 220 to 227 

8 >il nnd forest growth of Kenton county, 108 

Soils from knob region, 46 

Soil. Laurt- county, 230 

Soil. Liebig's experiment on bRiren. 16 

Soil. Logno county, 244 

Soils, mode of collection of, for (tnnlyeis, 9,121 

Soil, Monroe county, 246 

Soils nnd sub-soils. Jtc. O'Bannon's, Jefferson county. - . • - 220to23fi 

Soil. Mr. Harris', Ohio county, 264 

Soils, phosphoric MciJ and phosphate of iime in, - - - - 24, 47 
Soils, porosity of, ond Hciion of air on, ■....■ 25 

Soil of the prHiries compared with red soil of Kpntuoty, - • . 123 

Soils from quaternary formation, .... - 32, 45, 133 to 135 

Soil. RussrI county, 269 

Soils, sandy, improvement of, 26 

Soils, siliua in. 23 

Soils, from upper silurian formAtion, 32, 220 to 227 

Soil Simpson county, red sub soil, 260 

Soils, from sub-carboniferous formation, 45, 49, 129, 136. 163, 155. 244. 246, 

269. 26U, 272. 286 

Soils, Union county. 264, 266, 266 

Soils, upper and lower silurixn compnred, ..... 33 

Soils, utility of chemical annlyses of, 38, 42, ISO 

Soils. Wityne county, 2''3 

Soil. White Oak ridge, Jefferson county, 227 

Soils, Whitley county, 274 

Soils, Woodford county, 281 to286 

SpringBeld, section near, 371 

Star Furnace. Carter county, section at, - - - - - - 363 

Slinson cre»-k cannel coal bed, section of, - - . . . sjj 

Slratigrnphical Geology. -.-..... Z6 

SiuarU' creek Mack band bed, 344 

Sub-carboniferous limestones, 313 

Sub carboniferous rocks in Breckinridge, Meade and Hardin coonliea, 86 

Sub -carboniferous rocks Ac., knob formation, Bullitt county, - • 93 

Sub-oarboniferous soils, 46.49. 129, 136, 163, 166. 214, 2J6, 26!l, 260, 272. 289 
Sub soil, of blue limestone region, - - 31, 41, 151, 166, 167, 283, 284 

Sub Biiils, red, Fayette county, 16S 

Sob-soil plowing, 26 

Sulphur Wfll. Lunatic Asylum, Fayette county, - . • . I7t 

Sulphuric acid in soils, 47 

Table of composiiirin of carbonate of iron ores, .... 29) 

Table of ooiDpoaitiou of cuals, • .. •. *,•... . fS$ 
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Tabic of iron furnace slagst, f 93 

Table of compost tfon of limestones, ...... 2P6, 996 

Table of composition of limonite ores, ...... 2B9, S90 

Table of composition of mineral waters, -••-•• 299 

Table of composition of pig irons, 294 

Table of composition of sandstones, ...... 294 

Table of composition of soils, marls &c., ..... 297, 298 

Table of composition of vegetable asbes, ..... 300 

Tamowitz hadraulic limestone, ....... 72 

Tar spring, Edmonson county, bitumen from, .... 87,138,161 

Terry and Campbell's coal, 312, 332 

Tillage of the soil, influence of, 20 

Timber of Carter county, 366 

Tobacco, potash in the ashes of, 18, 300 

Tobacco quaienary soil adapted to, ...••• 45 

Topography of Carter and Greenup, Bourbon, Bath, Fleming, and Lew- 

is counties, - - • . 349 

Topographical geological report, introductory letter, ... 30s 

Tupo^rHphy of Hopkins, Crittenden, Caldwell, Christian and Hender- 
son counties, ........ . 399 

Trimble couniy. geology of. -- - 104 

Trigg county iron ores and limestones, .---.. 262, 264 

Tripletts* creek, - . 349. 350 

Twin coal, section of, 356, 358 

Tygerts creek, 350 

Union company's coal, 243 

Union county soils, marl, and coals, 264 to 270 

Upper Silurian soils, 32, 22U to 227 

Upper and lower silurian soils compared, - • . . . 32 

Vine, culture of, 222 

Walker's coal, Muhlenburg county, 247 

Watson's coal bank Union county, section at, 317 

Wayne couniy iron ores and soils, •---... 270, 274 

Weathers (J. T.) well water. Nelson county, 78 

Weymss* cannel coal, analysis, of, 69 

Whitley county soils ang iron ores, 274, 279 

Wigan cannel coal, analysis of, • . 69 

William'a creek Tunnel, section at, 366,366 

Winn hill coal, 321 

Woodford county soils and limestones, ...... 279 to 286 

Woodford and Jefferson county soils compared, . • . • 32 

Woold ridges coal bank, .•••♦.•• 330 

Woodruff coal bank, *•. 336 

Wright's ridge. 336 

Tatbft* mineral water. Boyle county, anal jsia of, • • • « 76 
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Yelvinglon Spring. Dnviesa county, an-ilysisof, 
Yoiigliioghpny eonl. of Pennsylvunia, analysis ol 
Zinc ore, Monroe county. , . . . 
Zinc, GulpbureC of, Franklin county, 
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Ltmeatones, Franklin county, 172 

Limestones, general remarks on, • - - 67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 95, 127 

Limestones, general table of, 296, 296 

Limestones, Greenup county, - - - - - - 178 to 207 

Limestones, hydraulic, 70, 71, 72, 92, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 208, 220, 252, 

263, 264 

Limestone, hydraulic, near Elizabethtown, 92 

Limestone, hydraulic, Ohio county, 25^ 

Limestones, hydraulic, Trigg county, 263, 264 

Limestones, Jefferson county, 220 to 228 

Limestones, magnesian, Grimes', dec, - - . * . 69, 127, 168 
Limestone* quarry near Pennsylvania Furnace, • . . • 375 

Limestone used as flux at Bellemont Furnace, - • • - 141 

Lincoln county mineral springs and salts, .... 233 to 243 

Little sandy river, section at, - - 351 

Lithographic stones, ......... 99 

Livingston county, coal and coal beds, ...... 243,314 

Llewellen coal bank, section at. Union county, - - - - 316 

Lofland coal bank, section at, »- 319 

Logan county, sub-soil, .•-•..•• 244 

Lunatic asylum, Lexington, sulphur well, 171 

Magnesium, chloride of, action of on animal economy, ... 80 

Magnesian limestone, ••69, 127, 168 

Magnesian limestone, Bullitt county, analysts of, - • - • 143 

Mammoth well, Nelson county, --.-... 77 

Marl, Union county, . 267 

Marston Hall coal bank, •• 343 

Manures, preservation of, 19 

Mayhall's, Judge, coal, analysis of, 209 

Milk sickness confined to a peculiar Geological region, ... 39, 75 

Milk sickness, 39, 73, 80 

Millstone grit, Ac, 314, 321, 328, 366 

Mineral food of plants, 11,13,18 

Mineral pitch, or bitumen, analysis of, 188 

Mineral spring, and well waters, 73 

Mine-al spring, alum spring, 74 

Mineral spring, Bedford, Trimble county, 79 

Mineral spring. Creel white sulphur, Marion county, ... 77 

Mineral spring Mrs. Hoskins' tested, 76 

Mineral spring, Howell, Hardin county, 79 

Mineral spring, Janes' Washington county, 76 

Mineral springs of Lincoln county, 233 to 243 

Mineral spring. Mammoth Well, Nelson county, .... 77 

Mineral spring, Neviens' Sulphur Spring, Lincoln county, . . 76 

Mineral spring, Olirer Spring, Daviess county, .... 74 
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Yel Vinson Spring, Daviess county, analysis of, .... 73 

Youghioghenj coal, of Pennsylvania, analysis of, - - - - 287 

Zinc ore, Monroe county, 68, 247 

Zinc, sttlphuret of, Franklin county, 114 



